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ATTITUDES TOWARD PROPERTY: A GENETIC 
STUDY BY THE PAIRED-COMPARISONS 
RATING OF OFFENSES* 


Department of Psychology, Norihvsesicrn University 


John C. Eberhart 1 


A. Introduction 

The cultural conditioning which every neonate goes through in 
the process of growing up has many aspects. One of the most im¬ 
portant of these concerns property and the rights accruing to it. 
In our society the rules concerning the ownership of property define 
certain adaptations which must be made if the individual is to avoid 
an important source of conflict. 

The term "property” in the legal sense includes tangible objects, 
such as real estate and personal possessions, and certain intangible 
rights, such as patents and franchises. The present study deals 
only with tangible possessions, and specifically with those which 
come within the experience of elementary and secondary school boys 
of metropolitan Chicago. 

The category of possessions which arc subsumed by the term 
"property” is so broad that probably no one has an attitude toward 
"property” in general, in the sense that we can speak of an attitude 
toward one's mother, toward the New Deal, or toward war. These 
latter attitudes can be described as existing, in one dimension, at 
some point on a pro-anti continuum. They can be so conceived of 
because their objects (mother, New Deal, war) are in the thinking 
of most people simple, discrete unities, which can be meaningfully 
liked or disliked, approved or condemned. 

There arc probably some differences between adults in the degree 
to which they value property. It is not uncommon to find an adult 
whose philosophy of life includes a derogation of the value of material 
possessions for himself although in our culture it is more usual 

•Received in the Editorial Cilice on September 2, 1940. 

’The writer is inciclitcd to Prof. A. K. Gilliland and to Dr. H. D. 
Williams, both of whom made helpful suggestions during the course of 
this study. The financial assistance of the Payne Fund during the early 
stages is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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to find that adults set considerable store by the possessions they ari> 
able to accumulate. It would, then, he meaningful to work out 
scale to measure attitudes toward "the importance ni property for 
a happy life, or some similarly phrased relationship. 

Such a question would not he meaningful to most children, not 
indeed to many adults. Children are forced to mngmVr from 
early age the existence of something called “proper.v rights'' or 
the rights of ownership, 11 and they find nut to their sorrow tlm 
violations of such rights bring unpleasant consequences. The presen. 

udy is concerned With finding out how the first-grade hoy conceives 
o property rights, and how this conception changes with age and 
with progress through the school system. 

It is unfortunate hut true that children do not willingly incrim 
mate themselves. As is the case also with adults, direct questions 
about mora issues can be expected to produce evasive and distorted 
an wars if the subject feels any social disapproval toward , , 

The o d nary attitude-scale techniques are therefore not uS in 

radng of off a "* tUdeS - t<Ward "Klits. For this studv the 

< ft enses against property according to seriousness In- the 

r anindi,m r** »« 

. 

from ™Z‘, ZT “ f,, P ‘r Jr' ?" kinE ‘ »! Prnpcrij' 

* cnrn.ro JIk ,h« «"*• “ d *- . 

.eLZtJZ' 0 " ‘ K ™ ,,Cm!h "’ '" r »lf«noo, 

II. Subjects 

Werf 1 taken C from' tliree^chifols J in^ ^ J ? r ?j cs , ,,ne ti,rou K h twelve 

S G h q’ n . ner and ° tis grammar schools,'"and S'cran". 

High School. Differences between the three schools in ‘ ^ 

status and in amount of delinquency weiai s ,V Tb 

they are located is ChiVW* , 1 '>e area in which 

“interstitial areas” described by ShawT^S)*" Tl “1 V* ^ " f rl "' 
of the districts in which these t-hre , ,i i ^ lc dclmquencv rates 
midway between the highest and the lovve^ ^ " C:U:P<1 ab,,ut 

Approximately 100 boys were tested in i f 

through the twelfth. Because boys below to 
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tested individually the number of subjects in grades one and three 
was lower than m the higher grades, and grades two and four were 
omitted altogether. Table 1 shows the number of subjects in each 
grade, and the age distribution of those subjects. 

TABLE 1 

Numbers of Subjects Uskij in Each Grade from t Through 12, Distributed- 

According to Aop. 


Grades 
6 7 8 


10 


It 


12 


43 

23 

4 


19 

lfi 

7 

1 


Age 
6 

7 

8 
9 

H) 

11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
lfi 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

Grade 

totals 70* 43 


fi 

n 


31) 

21 

4 



29 

29 

28 

2 

2 

4 

28 

21) 

17 

16 

1 

fi 

21 

19 

39 

2 

4 

5 

21 

21 


1 

3 

15 

6 



1 


4 


Age 

totals 


43 

23 

23 

22 

34 

56 

90 


4 



89 

22 

3 


111 

37 

24 

2 

116 

23 

53 

27 

128 

7 

23 

42 

77 

3 

1 

27 

31 



6 

6 


94 


94 


82 


74 


88 


97 104 104 


851) 


“Rankings of 14 subjects in the first grade were discarded because of 
imperfections, as explained by the writer in a previous paper (9), Scores 
for the first tfrade are thus based on 56 cases. 

I lie adults used were former members of the writer’s psychology 
class in tin institute for the unemployed on Chicago's west side. 
I flirty-two out of 75 replied to a mailed questionnaire. The ages 
of these subjects ranged from 18 to 30 with a mean at 21, and most 
were high school graduates. 

C. Procedure 
I. I'lir Statement Test 

1 wenty offenses were chosen from the. life histories of delinquents 
secured by C liftonl R. Shaw and his associates and filed at the Insti¬ 
tute foi Juvenile Research in C. hicagu. I base 20 offenses are given 
in the following list: 
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1. 

2 . 

3, 

4. 


5, 


6. 


7. 

8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 


16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


To swipe $1.0(1 from your brnlhri's kink at hirinc. 
lo help yourself to chocolates from a Port in vonr sifter's 
room. 

To borrow your brother's baseball without asking. 

To swipe your mother’s wrist watch and pawn it 
To lift $1.00 from your father's pants' pocket when taking 
the pants to the tailor. 

lo keep $1,00 you find on the street without using to 
find the owner. 

To take a wheel from a wagon you find in the alley. 

To keep a candy package you find after it ha» fallen 
from a truck. 


To keep $1.00 you see a man drop from his pocket. 

To keep a ball and glove you find in the school yard. 

To swipe flowers from a park. 

lo snitch three tickets from a movie cashier. 

To steal candy and cigarettes from a boxcar. 

To ride on the street car fnr half fare when von should 
pay full fare. 

To sneak by an "L" cashier without paving. 

To take a wagon from a boy’s hack yard. 

To swipe a dollar from your boss’s desk. 

Tm snitch fruit from a peddler's stand. 

o swipe and sell lead pipes from an old warehouse. 

To sneak a rubber hall from a dime store counter. 


involved, in the"term ltd ' ary , ln ^ valuc o{ tll( ' property 

hood of punishment l h t! ' C offcnse - the IJIceH- 

four clS of ownersh ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3, 4, 5); lost property (ofc£T» ? £ ( °*™^ '• 2 ' 

many owners (Offenses 11, 12, 13 14 ’is °U, P . n ' P 'f > ' h * vinB 
owned by one person (Offenses 9 16 17 18) ’ ^ ' propert >* 

oneLTt E a r ”S‘, f r d f if’'™ “»P> i« sr.de, 

offense was paired with every othefiffe™ T™' 

resultine was 1QO *.k l' m onense. 1 he number of pairs 

!« ‘“a- ti„-s ,r„x 

it from a “picture test” l statement test to distinguish 

and three. The blank is not'properlv t “tit" 

convenient. J r - ,l test > ’’tit the. term is 

The arrangement of the offenses in the statement test was 
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as follows: («) the number of every offense was written down 
beside the number of every other offense, each pair of numbers on a 
separate slip of paper; ( I>) each offense was listed first in as many 
pairs as it was listed second; (e) all 190 slips of paper were put 
into a hat and shuffled, and as they were taken out one by one 
the order of pairs was made up. 

The directions read as follows: 

If we were asked, "Which is worse, to rob a bank or to 
steal an applef" most of us would say, "To rob a bank." If 
we were asked whether robbing a bank was worse than shoot¬ 
ing a man, some of us would say, "Yes," and some would say, 

"No." 

In the following examples you are to decide which one of 
the two deeds printed together is worse and make a cross 
(X) in front of it. If you aren't sure which is worse, guess. 

Make tine cross for every pair. When ynn finish the first 
page go to the second. 

2. The Picture Test 

In a previous paper (9) the writer has described the picture test 
by which subjects in the first and third grades made their rankings 
of the offenses. Briefly, it consisted of fifteen 9 by 12 pen and 
ink outline drawings, reproduced by mimeograph, each illustrating 
one of the offenses. Five offenses were omitted with these two 
grades (Offenses 3, 6, 13, 14, and 19) because they were difficult 
to picture. All the first-grade subjects and 24 of 43 third-grade 
subjects were tested individually by the writer using these 15 pic¬ 
tured offenses. Each individual test required two sessions of 20 
to 30 minutes each. The remaining 19 third-grade subjects were 
tested in groups of 10 or fewer with the same pictured offenses, but 
each recorded his own judgments. 

Data presented in the earlier paper demonstrated that the state¬ 
ment test and the picture test were comparable. Offense scale- 
values based on verbal presentation were similar to those based on 
pictorial presentation; rank order correlation between the two was 
-|-.957. The pictures were not complete equivalents for the ver¬ 
balized offenses, but they were close enough to he worth using with 
the younger subjects. 
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8 . Scoring the Paired Cornparnutn Iilmk* 

Stir. ••ranged in paired-comparisons form and marked in a 
numbe judges can be scored for two purposes. One purpose is 
to find out bow each member „f (be group ranks tiir stimuli in 
question. This involves il, simple taliulatinn of that jwi-.<iu\ iudg. 
ments The other purposed to find out how the judges as a whole 
rank the stimuli. I his procedure is useful when it is defiled to 
compare the work of these judges with that of another group or 
to c smpare these judges with themselves at a late- date. 

The object of the present study is to compare boys in one grade 
with those in another. For this purpose of group comparison 
i nurstone {^7) has provided a useful method. The blanks from 
each grade must be scored separately. For each grade one must 
d terimne the proportion of the group who marked the first offense 
as worse than the second in every pair of offenses. The resulting 
table of Proportions is then converted into a table of sigma values 

offens r0m rf hlS f i b e ; nd!vic,ual scalc - valut ‘ s are obtained for each 
nse. The scale-values use as a unit of measurement the standard 

rror of observation; they reveal not only the rank of the offenses 

• JoX«,“™ r t Kl “ lso hmv m " h ... •»• 


». j nc i niervieius 

thrt g rr 1 3 t th t V h ; 0ffenSC ’ rankineS ' 85 «*»* from the fifth 
O , , he tv T elftrh grades were interviewed. There were from 

SSrFr 

Hrade boys “ •» «m an,I chirk 

byTh h :”s™rdr 5 ,r dardi “ d •* ^ An •»« 

bly in t "vi™£ w ” S/TV ”” 5 P T” at “>•&ch 

s? °t" .iszzrjjzz £ 

aach subject, and are reproduced below . . I,,r 

!{ i 5 S:Kawitat. 
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Hi. To keep a ball arid glove von find in the school yard. 

II. To swipe flowers from a park. 

IS. To snitch fruit from a peddler's stand. , ■ 

13. To steal c'andy and cigarettes from a boxcar. ' 

. . ltd ! 

21. To swipe groceries from your store. 

22. To swipe a tie from Marshall Fields. 

15. To sneak by an "L" cashier with..ut paying. 

2(1. To sneak a rubber ball from a dime store counter, 

6. To keep $1.(10 you find on the street, without trying to find ,, 
the Owner. 

9. To keCjV $l,(lfl you see a man drop from his pocket. 

K. To keep a candy package you find after it has fallen from 
a truck. 

2. To help yourself to chocolates from a box in sister's room. 

Id. To keep a ball and glove you find in the school yard. 

16. To lake a wagon from a hoy’s hack yard. 

5. To lift $1.11(1 from your father’s pants’ pocket when taking 
the pants to the tailor. 

17. To swipe a dollar from your boss' desk. 

K. To keep a randy package you find after it has fallen from 
a truck. 

14. To tide on the street car for half fare when you should 
pay full fare. 

Each one of these paiis was represented in the test booklet except 
21-22; these numbers were given to offenses especially constructed 
to reveal comparative attitudes toward property owned by a small 
store and property owned by a large store. The other pairs were 
chosen because they seemed significant in getting at the relation 
between the property categories mentioned above. 

Effort was made in the interview to get the boy to make as 
clear a statement as possible of the reasons why one item seemed 
worse than the other. If the reason he gave bore no logical rela¬ 
tion to the way he judged the pair he was questioned until he 
reached a consistent stand. This was not necessary in most cases. 
The answers were immediately written down by the interviewer 
On a prepared sheet. Every precaution was taken against suggesting 
reasons to the boys interviewed; in the few eases where a boy seemed 
unable to think of any reason the interviewer let the matter rest 
there. 
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D. Rksi'i.ts 

Results of this study consist essentially «>f the offVn-r wale-values 
for each grade and age and the supplementary interviews, Faeh 
of these sets of data will be presented srpaiately. 


1 * Jimtkitiff ftf C) jjetts.es h\ Crritde rnttl /,,v (it *< it p; 

Table 2 contains the scale-values and rank order- t,„ each »,t the 
grade groups from 1 through 12. In addition the range «*t v,de¬ 
values for each group and the number of how i„ each group un¬ 
listed at the foot of the table. Table j contains tit,- same data for 
groups divided according to chronological asc. 9 and includes the 
adult group as well. The age groupings were made without using 
boys from Grades 1 and 3 because it was undesirable to combine 
results from the picture test and from the statement test in one set 
of scale-values. Age groups 0 and 19 are not included in Table 1 
because each contained only six boys. A few memhe.s „f ,hr adult 

there* ° VCr apped tlle ,lishcst a R e Rtoup, but they were nut included 


Before these data arc analyzed and presented graphically certain 
g neral considerations should he made clear. In the first place the 
wo lower grades made judgments on pictured offenses which were at 
the same tune described orally* Data presented in an earlier paper 

PPliedTo the thC tW ° f ° r r KaVC W * ^ults when 

shff tom iruT T l ^ Ncvcrthcl ™ « « Probable that the 

ve bal slul 7 T tm U 1 a mm > situati ""> *"«» pictured to 

verbal sttmuli, from the use of two test sessions to the use of one 

J „ 7, 130 P airet f comparisons to 190. made results from Grades 

LsTrable An° mPa e - W ' th /T ltS fn,m thc ll '>per Shades than is 

some o th a ™ lnatl0n L nf th * graphs which follow will show 
some of the discrepancies that resulted. 

The group is"undortunately^sinaH Ftt'nTnT '\l' was ''"•} y'""-' 
preference t o a college student group because of residence in‘roughly 

but had not yet UVlnuGhe nelcr'eg hny 11 l >altini| ar birthday 

pa^ed the 10th birthday but bad nift’reached ,h" U ««"'!• bad 

series the description was read to the sub-I° i tl,e . p ? ,re ‘* < rmipariH..ns 
As soon as he was able to identify a nicfiiri. S* 1<? looked at tin* picture, 
aloud was discontinued, y P * ' Vltl »»ut prompting the reading 



TABLE 2 

Offense Scores and Ranks for Grades 1-12 





rt 9 > 0 '«M»n(s> 0 (s'+ 3 v(\IwNM\OWT 4 -Or^ 
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j 

Lrt O <1 -3 Cf| *0 -o 03 -J* t**. v»-» »o o >0 H h, Q 
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the same area of the city as the younger groups, and because of 
roughly similar economic status. Two conditions reduce the value 
of this primp for comparison purposes. One is that not all members 
of the group filled out the questionnaire, and a selective factor is 
thereby introduced. The other is that the common denominator 
of tlie primp rv.is unemployment. That unemployment might 
modify the evaluation of offenses against property is not a fantastic 
hypothesis, and this may have affected the ranking from that group. 

One other aspect of these tabulated data needs to be mentioned. 
"There is no ready way to tell whether the grade grouping or the age 
grouping should provide the basis for a developmental analysis. If 
a hoy's evaluation of these offenses changes as he grows up, do these 
changes occur principally as a result of living longer in a certain 
culture, or are they in some way associated with progress in school? 
I*’or many hoys, of course, gain in chronological age is matched with 
school progress, hut this is not true even for a majority of the hoys 
used in the present experiment. Table 1 shows that the seventh 
grade included Inns from 11 to 17 years of age, and not more 
than a third were of any single age. Conversely the 15-year age 
group included hoys from (Jrade 5 through Grade 12, with less 
than a third from any one grade. 

An examination of the scale-values in Tables 2 and 3 shows that 
there is considerable similarity between the values for grade groups 
and those lor age groups. Since the same judgments are included 
In both analyses the similarity is not surprising. Because of this 
similarity, and because the two youngest groups had to be treated 
as grade groups, the primary analysis in this paper will be made 
with the data in Table 2, which are based on grade groups. 

a. General tharaneristics of the ranks. It is apparent from an 
examination of the rank orders of offenses from Grades 1 through 
12 that the similarities from grade to grade considerably outweigh 
the differences. Rank-order correlations between the scale-values 
of these groups substantiate this. In Table 4 are presented the 
in tercorrelations between ranks for all grade groups and for the 
adult group. All coefficients are positive; the lowest is .74 and the 
highest is T9. 

As would he expected, correlations between adjacent grades are 
higher than between grades separated by several years. 1 here is a 
regular decrease in si/.c of coefficient with increase of separation 
between grades. In "Fable 5 the median coefficient for .each distance 
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FIGURE 1 

Relation between Size of Inter-Grade Coefficients and Number of Years 

between Grades 


of property offenses are present in many boys of six and that major 
changes in the evaluation of these offenses occur infrequently there¬ 
after. (b) Since similarity in age and grade status is paralleled 
by similarity in evaluation of offenses, and age and grade differences 
parallel decreasing similarity in judgments, it follows that cha g 
which do occur from grade to grade in the ranking of offenses - 
not haphazard and chance, but arc regular and perhaps predictable. 
These slight but regular changes may represent progressive appr 
[nations of an adult social norm which is already accepted in am 
higuous and incomplete fashion by first-grade boys. . 

Table 4 requires further comment. There are 19 coefficicn 
which involve either the first or the third grade Only two of these 
ire -drove +.90. There are 36 coefficients which do not involve 
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b. Differences in range of scale-values for the various groups. 
Tallies 2 and 3 list at the bottom of each column of scale-values 
the range in values for that group. Figure 2 shows these ranges 
graphically. 

The range for Grade 1, 1.42 <r, is smaller than that of any other 
group. The adult group with a range of 3.56 <r is largest. The 
median range for all groups is 2.35 it. 

It is probable that ordinary fluctuations in these ranges are not 
of very great significance, serving only to indicate some of the 
chance factors operating in the data. Large differences, however, 


deserve consideration. 

The factor which determines the range of values for any group 
is the degree of unanimity shown by the group in judgments on the 
paired stimuli. If a group were split 50-50 on every paired com¬ 
parison, tile resulting range would he zero. If a group were unani¬ 
mous in judging the more serious offense of every pair, the resulting 
range would approximate 6 sigma with the method used ere. 
Thurstonc has said, in a study of nationality preferences, A wide 
range of scale values indicates rather strong and rather uniform 
national preferences" (28). In this study it may be said that, other 
things being equal, a wide range of scale values indicates rather 
strong and rather uniform opinions about the seriousness of property 


offenses. . . , . i 

It is possible to show empirically the relationship between rang 

of scale-values and amount of agreement within the group, i he 
paired-comparisons blank can be scored to obtain the offense ranking 
of the individual subject as well as the group scale-values, io 
obtain the former it is necessary to tabulate for each paper the 
number of times each offense is checked as worse than those with 
which it is paired. These tabulations can then be arranged in a rank 
order of seriousness for that subject. If there is much, ag ™‘ 
among the members of a group the individual rank orders sh 
correlate highly, on the average, with the rank order of scale values 
for the group. If there is little agreement the correlations between 
individual ranks and the group rank should be low. When indi¬ 
vidual ranks and correlations with the group rank were computed 
for three groups, the results listed in Table 6 were obtained. 

These data show that there actually was much closer agreement 
in the adult group than in either age 14 or age 11. The sizes o 
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the mean coefficients correspond with tlie range*- rtf nflrnv scale- 
values. 

There is a fatigue and boredom error in any paired-comparisons 
rating which must not he ignored. That error is maximized when 
the paired items are complex, and minimized when the paired items 
are simple. The offense descriptions used for most of the snhiei ts 
in this experiment were considerably more complex than the single- 
word items usually employed in the paired-comparisons procedure. 
The stated offenses average 10 words in length, and the subject who 
took the statement test had to read each statement 1*1 times. That 
makes 380 statements, and approximately 3,800 words of reading 
matter. For schoolboys of fifth-grade status and above that is tint 
too difficult a task, but the large amount of repetition involved could, 
and probably did, make the task an irksome one. Boredom, fatigue, 
and irritation would add to the chance errors in judging, and 
would tend to reduce the amount of agreement among tile judges. 
This would narrow the range of scale-values. It should lie said 
here that observable irritation among the subjects in this experiment 
while they were marking the paired-comparisons blank wa- veri- 
slight, but the inference from the nature of the blank is nonetheless 
’ sound. 

In a sense the pictured offenses with their verbal descriptions are 
also complex stimuli, but in another sense they are much less so 
than are the statements alone. None of the subjects tested indi¬ 
vidually with the picture test read the descriptions underneath the 
pictures. Each of these subjects heard the descriptions read to him 
by the experimenter during the early part of each of his experimental 
sessions, but it is safe to say that for him the stimulus was a meaning¬ 
ful picture. The meaning of the picture was clarified by the descrip¬ 
tion, but the description itself could be ignored after the picture 
became sufficiently familiar. Since pictures arc more concrete than 
words they restrain the wandering attention and they minimize 
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boredom. The use of pictures would thus prevent error from 
concealing rrnl agreement, anti would tend to widen tile range of 
scale-values. Manv of the first- and third-grade hoys actually seemed 
to enjoy the session 1 - with the pictures. 

One additional factor affecting the unanimity of judgments is the 
degree of homogeneity in the group. It each grade group had been 
restricted to boy** who were of normal age for their grade the range 
of scale-values for rads group would undoubtedly have been wider, 
because the groups would have been more homogeneous. Hetero¬ 
geneity. in age or grade, would reduce agreement within the group 
and hence narrow the range of scale-values. 

In the light of thesr facts the differences in the range of scale- 
values for tlic age and grade groups become less puzzling. For the 
most part the differences are slight, hut there are certain outstanding 
exceptions. 'Hie two widest ranges are the adult group and the 
IH-year-nhl group, with 3.56 » and 3.53 <; respectively. These are 
also the two smallest groups represented in Figure 1, with 32 and 
31 subjects rrsprctivelv. All hut four hoys from the 18-year-old 
group came from tirade 12. thus insuring considerable grade homo¬ 
geneity. The adult group was not a random sampling, for it repre¬ 
sented a 43 per Cent irturn on a mailed questionnaire, and this 
selective process mat hate contributed to the homogeneity of the 


Unusually wide ranges appeared also m the third grade, the 
eleventh grade, and the 13-) ear-old group, where they were 2.9b tr, 
2.91 if, and 2.78 .» respectively. There is no obvious explanation lor 
the wide range of the last two of these groups, for both were 
typical in ‘i/e (KH and »** subjects respectively) and in hetero¬ 
geneity. The third grade had best be considered in connection with 
the first grade, since both used the picture-test procedure. 

The range of first-grade scores is by far the narrowest of all the 
groups studied. This is true in spite of the fact that each subject 
was tested individually with pictmes. that before scale-value, were 
calculated 14 out of 711 subjects were eliminated because of failure 
to master the test procedure, and that the group was more homo¬ 
geneous in age than iwe-i of the grade groups (35 hoys were years 
S age, 17 were 7, and 4 were 8). All these factors tend to widen 

the range of scale values, and vet the range for C fi 1 * SHoys 

narrow. The conclusion must he. therefore that first grade uoys 
disagreed markedly in their estimation of the senousness o 
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offenses used. In view of the age and toanogeiwiiv ni she gr«wp 
these disagreements probably represent weak and uncertain rva!«u> 
tion of the offenses, rather than conflicts Hruvcrjs <.3 rough- held 
opinions; if this is true the judgments of she fmt grade mark an 
early stage in the developing awarenrM and accept awe of a hierarchy 
of values in the property area. 

The third grade, in contrast to the first -sod i«« the nrnt hsghrr 
grade studied, the fifth, has a wide range of values. The third 
grade is the smallest group of the three, is about as botrwgenrous in 
age as the first grade, and considerably mote m than the fifth 
grade. Since the third grade was tested under almost the *anic 
conditions as the first grade, and was equally hom«cmro«» with 
respect to age, it is inferrable from a comparison of the ranges of 
scale values that the third grade had reached a markedly gteater 
agreement on the seriousness of the offenses, If we regard she 
changes from grade to grade in offense ranking" as progressive 
approximations of art adult social norm, it seems, cigar shat the 
change from Grade l to Grade 3 constituted a cnnwfenhh larger 
step in this direction than did the change between am other two 
grades. Presumably, then, the first two nr three years in wlowd 
constitute a period of particularly rapid adaptation to a cntnjtpHtng 
social norm. 

These statements assume that if the fifth and higher grade', had 
been tested individually with the picture test they would have •dimwit 
higher internal agreement than they actually did became «<i the 
elimination of experimental errors. In this case the difference in 
range between Grade 3 and the higher grades would disappear. 
This seems to be a reasonable assumption. 

c. Grade differences in judging the seriousness of the offerees. 
The principle results of this study have already been stared. Thr\ 
are, briefly, that property offenses can be ranked in seriousness by 
first-grade boys, that at this level differences between the offense- 
are confused and indistinct, that between the first and the third 
grade rapid progress is made in evaluating the seriousness of offenses, 
that above the third grade changes take place much more slowly 
and more infrequently, that similarities in offense evaluations between 
groups are directly proportional to similarity in age and grade status, 
and that changes in offense evaluation from grade to grade are not 
haphazard but are regular and orderly as if gradually approaching 
an ideal" or a '“correct” evaluation. There remains the task of 
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examining the nature of the changes that take place in the ranking 
nf specific offense*. 

The 20 offenses used in this study are of little significance in 
themselves. They were chosen because they represented fairly fre¬ 
quent experiences in the lives of these Chicago boys, but another list 
might have served the purpose. Certainly different groups of boys 
living in contrasting situations would require a new list of offenses 
if a study similar to this were to he made. The offenses used here 
cannot lie thought of as more basic or more fundamental than an 
alternative list except as they are more familiar to the boys who 
judged them. Value judgments such as these are relevent to a time, 
a-place, and a person. They have no eternal, universal significance. 
Thus the degree of seriousness assigned to specific offenses is not 
of major importance here. There is obviously no final or correct 
order of seriousness in any absolute sense, even though this study 
seems to show a progression from the first through the twelfth grade 
in the direction of an order. Nevertheless there may be some inter¬ 
est in examining what happens to each offense as we pass from grade 
to grade. 

Tile relative seriousness of each offense at each of the grade levels 
and for the adult group is shown in Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 below. 

In Figure 3 arc plotted the scale-values for four offenses. Grade 
groups arc listed along the top, and the sigma scale of seriousness 
along tlie left side. High positive values indicate the most serious 
offenses, high negative values the least serious. Each scale-value 
is indicated by a small circle. From the fifth through the twelfth 
grade these arc connected by solid lines, for these grades are thor¬ 
oughly comparable. Lines connecting the two lower grades and the 
adult group are broken because the comparability of these groups is 
not thoroughly established. In particular the extended range of 
the values in Grade 3 diminishes the graphic similarity they might 
otherwise have had to Grades 1 and 5. 4 

An examination of the plotted scale-values showed that whether an 
-—- *■ 

‘The range of tirade 3 could have been adjusted by a simple reduction 
process to one that approximated the ranges of the other groups. Thurstone 
(29) recommends that ranges he so adjusted when comparing two sets 
of scale-values from the same judges. In the present instance, however, 
different judges arc involved, and the extended range of grade three 
seems to he a direct result of the method used. It has therefore seemed 
preferable to plot the values without distortion, even though the resulting 
graph is less clear. 
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GRADE GROUPS 



Seriousness or Offenses 1, 8, 9, 12, 15, and 17 for All Grades and the 


graphs will show that some offenses yield to this treatment better 

than others do. , . . , 

The trend of each of the four offenses in Figure 3 is toward 

greater seriousness. Offense 4, "to nuific your mothers wrist watch 
and pawn it," was the most serious offense for all grades above the 
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FIGURE 6 

Seriousness of Offenses 3, 6, 13, 14, and 19 for All Grades and the 

Adult Group 

fifteen to twentieth. The first four grades regard this as the least 
serious of all. With older groups it gradually becomes more serious, 
until for the eleventh grade there are five less serious offenses. 

7'he six offenses plotted in Figure 4 are concentrated fairly well 
in tire middle range. Three make no significant change in serious- 
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ness, two get lew serious in the Itittfwr sradrs and «w *pru 
serious. The latter is Offense 17. "to *uipr 4 dollar from !•>««■ 
iorrx desk." The two which grt !<«•.* *rr«»M* am Otirnw i\ "t« 
sneak by an 'V eashiet tut bout paying" and I X, f* ioj a 

candy package you find after it bat fallen (nm a ftmk. It «'* of 
interest to note that Offense 1? is judged by she -idols *js«up *<s sbn>»-« 
as serious as Offense 4; all other groups aWr the thus! jtsade 
judged Offense 4 as considerably mure setinm. 

Five more offenses are represented in Figure 5. One. Oftettw 
10, does not change much in serimi*nrv-. If reads, "in keep a ball 
and glove you find in the school yard." Three become mure *rri«ni»„ 
They are Offense 5, “to lift $1.0t) from j our father's pants' potkrs 
when taking the pants in the tailor Offense IS, "in snitch fruit 
from a peddlers stand"; and Offense 11, "to stupe fiuteert from a 
park Offense 5 is second or third in seriousness for all grades, hut 
gains in seriousness in that scale separations arc wider in the higher 
grades, Offense IS gains in seriousness not only through hroadej 
scale separations, but also in comparison with other offense*, h is 
ranked twelfth in seriousness by Grade S, and fourth by Grade 12 
Offense 11 increases in seriousness rank from fourteenth to ninth, 
although the adult group apparently considers swiping flowed from 
a park a much less serious offense than do the higher grade*. 

Offense 2 becomes slightly less serious in the higher grades, al¬ 
though not so in comparison with other offenses. It reads, “to help 
yourself to chocolates from a box in your sister's mom," and is 
ranked from seventeenth to nineteenth by all groups. Through 
all these graphs there runs a tendency for scale separations between 
offenses to he greater in the upper grades than in the lower; that is, 
distinctions in seriousness between the offenses are more clearly seen 
by the older groups. An offense may therefore gain or lose in serious¬ 
ness score without changing its rank position in the list of offenses. 

The offenses plotted in Figure 6 are those which were not included 
in the picture test. Accordingly there are no scores plotted for 
Grades 1 and 3. Offense 6, ' to keep $ 1,00 you find on the street, 
Without trying to find the owner," is the only one in Figure 3 which 
undergoes marked change. It becomes much less serious in the 
higher grades. It was ranked eleventh in seriousness by the fifth 
grade, and eighteenth by the adult group. 

In summarizing the plotted data it will he useful to separate the 
offenses into three groups on the basis of the amount and direction 
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of change through the upper eight grades. The classification below 
is based on the trend lines drawn to fit the plotted data. The first 
group includes those offenses which become more serious in the upper 
grades, listed in order of the magnitude of the change. The offense 
which changed most is listed first. The second group includes 
those offenses that became less serious, again listed in order of the 
magnitude of the change. The third group includes the offenses 
which did not show a significant change. 

Offenses ’which gained in seriousness 

15. To snitch fruit from a peddler’s stand. 

11. To swipe flowers from a park. 

7. To take a wheel from a wagon you find in the alley. 

4. To swipe your mother's wrist watch and pawn it. 

. 5. To lift $1.00 from your father’s pants' pocket when taking 
the pants to the tailor. 

17. To swipe a dollar from your boss’s desk. 

16. To take a wagon from a boy’s back yard. 

20. To sneak a rubber ball from a dime store counter. 

Offenses which lost in seriousness 
6. To keep $1.00 you find on the street without trying to find 
the owner. 

8. To keep a candy package you find after it has fallen from 

a truck. 

2. To help yourself to chocolates from a box in your sister’s 

room. 

3. To borrow your brother’s baseball without asking. 

14. To ride on the street car for half fare when you should 

pay full fare. 

15. To sneak by an “L” cashier without paying. 

Offenses which did not change in seriousness 
1. To swipe $1.00 from your brother’s bank at home. 

9. To keep $1.00 you see a man drop from his pocket. 

10. To keep a hall and glove you find in the school yard. 

12. To snitch three tickets from a movie cashier. 

13. To steal candy and cigarettes from a boxcar. 

19. To swipe and sell lead pipes from an old warehouse. 

Some comments can be made about these classifications. The 
offenses which gained in seriousness all involve actual stealing in 
one form or another, f he three offenses that were consistently 
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the most serious of all (+, 5, 17) are in this group, and only two 
out of the eight offenses in this category fall in the less serious half 
of the scale. In other words, the serious offenses (with the exception 
of some which did not change) became more so. 

In the second category it is to he noted that hoodwinking the 
utilities, keeping found property, and using the belongings of sibs 
in the home are regarded less seriously hy the older groups. All 
of these offenses fall in the less serious half of the scale; with 
minor exceptions all scale-values in this group are negative. In 
other words, the less serious offenses became even less so. 1 he one 
exception to this statement is Offense 7, "to take a wheel from a 
wagon you find in the alley, 1 ’ which is the least serious of all for 
the lower grades, but which becomes more serious in the older 
groups. Hypotheses may be advanced to explain this, but there is 
no one obvious answer. 

The offenses which did not change significantly in seriousness are 
located for the most part in the middle range of the scale. None is 
among either the three most serious or the three least serious offenses. 
The absence of change in some of these offenses, in the light of 
changes in apparently similar ones, is hard to understand. Why 
should stealing from father or mother gain in seriousness, while 
stealing from brother does not change? Why should stealing from 
the dime store or a peddler gain in seriousness when stealing from 
a movie, from a boxcar, and from a warehouse do not change? 

It seems that apparent similarity may conceal significant differences 
in these offenses. A description of these hidden differences would 
require further research. 

d. Results of the interviews. Interviews with 85 boys chosen 
about equally from the upper eight grades threw some light on 
the criteria for judgments of seriousness. In the interview each 
boy judged 10 pairs of offenses and gave his reason for each decision. 
These reasons make an interesting study. 

It appears from the interview data that an offense will be judged 
as more serious in proportion as it (a) seems more likely to bring 
punishment, (b) involves property of greater value, (c) is owned 
by one toward whom obligation is felt (e.g., mother), \d) injures 
an actual person, ( e ) must be called “stealing" rather than a more 
euphemistic term such as “borrowing,” or (/) damages the moral 
character of the offender. Contrariwise the absence of these features 
will render an offense less serious. An offense will also be judged 
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less serious if (a) the owner of the property is unknown or hard to 
locate, ( b) the property can be conceived of as sharable (e.g., sis¬ 
ter’s chocolates), or (e) the property is a service, such as an “L” 
ride, and not a tangible object. 

All these reasons and a number of others were offered by the 
boys interviewed. Some appeared predominantly in one part of 
the grade range and some in another. Perhaps the most striking 
difference between grade groups was in the variety of reasons offered. 
The higher grades were notably more ingenious in furnishing a 
varied list. Another significant grade difference was in the frequency 
with which fear of punishment was offered as a reason. In the fifth 
grade 53 per cent of the reasons given were based on a fear of 
punishment; in the twelfth grade only 3 per cent of the reasons 
were in this category. Intervening grades varied roughly in propor¬ 
tion, These data do not support the general statement of Mc¬ 
Grath (20), based on asking boys and girls of 6 to 18 why stealing 
is wrong, that “But a very small percentage of the cases considered 
give as the reason why this act is wrong that ‘they might get caught.’ 
The attitude of the average child is, therefore, the correct one and 
differs materially' from the unwholesome one so often found -in the 
delinquent child.” Perhaps McGrath’s subjects, most of whom were 
from parochial schools, learned sooner than the boys in thi.', study 
that fear of punishment is not a respectable reason for condemning 
stealing. 

A third difference between grades was the increasing frequency 
with which boys in the upper grades judged the seriousness of an 
offense in terms of who was hurt and how much. Thh concern 
with the effects of an act in contrast to judgments based on some 
pseudo-absolute moral standard, seems to be characteristic of the in¬ 
creasing social maturity that is usually a part of the process of 
growing up. Many studies of “moral judgment” have been made 
in which the subjects were asked to assign praise or blame to the 
hero of a fictional incident. Virtually all of these studies have 
shown that with increasing age there is increasingly greater reliance 
placed on the motive for the act as a criterion of its moral worth. 5 
Since mention of motives was intentionally excluded from the offenses 


r 'Of. Schallenherger (24), Schaefer (23), Kolb (17), Levj'-Suhl (12), 
Piaget (22), Barnes (1), Jacobsolin-Lask (15), Tudor-Hart (30), Slaght 
(26), Clem and Smith (8), Hecker (12). 
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used in this study, the same tendency seems to have been expressed 
in another way—by a consideration of effects. 

It must be recognized that the task of furnishing reasons fur 
judgments of offense seriousness is one which places a premium on 
social intelligence. The interview makes a situational demand that 
the reason offered be as “good” as possible. Nut all boys respond 
equally to this demand, but most of them undoubtedly are influenced 
by it. Fear of being caught is a real deterrent to many of the 
boys used in this study. But their decisions about offenses were 
verbal answers to verbal situations, and on the verbal level fear of 
being caught is not acceptable to moralizing adults as a basis of moral 
judgments. The choice of reasons throughout the grade range reflects 
a growing awareness of what is acceptable to adults in authority. 

E. Discussion 

Instead of describing as ''moral" or “intellectual" the growth de¬ 
picted by the results of this study, it seems better to speak of "social 
growth.” There is evidence here that a practical discrimination 
which in effect recognizes the existence of property rights develops 
early, and is in workable shape at the 6-year-old level. This de¬ 
velopment would not take place in the absence of “mental'' growth, 
nor in the presence of a markedly retarded mental growth, Fur¬ 
thermore it would not take place in the same way in a society which 
valued property differently. 

The evidence furnished by the offense ranking procedure shows 
how a group of boys in a large city are conditioned to behave in 
accordance with accepted social norms. The behavior sampled here 
is verbal behavior, but that is at least as closely regulated by social 
norms as is any other kind of behavior. Property norms are espe¬ 
cially pressing, and the child must become aware of them early 
if he is to reduce conflict over property to a minimum. It must he 
remembered too that the offense ranks of the youngest group of 
subjects tested were in' general outline very similar to the ranks of 
the older groups tested. In other words the experiences of the 
6-year-old child of the economic and social class used in this study 
have in most cases been sufficient to enable him to rank property 
offenses much as do boys 10 to 15 years older, It is evident that 
certain fundamental distinctions are established early in the life of 
the child, and that these distinctions remain effective through boyhood 
and adolescence. 
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How" early are these distinctions actually arrived at, and how does 
this phase of development compare with growth of other social 
attitudes? There is not much evidence on the first question, although 
general studies of infancy and childhood have furnished some clues. 
It seems probable that before three years of age there is no feeling of 
property rights at all in the child. For the first year or two of life 
behavior is largely impulsive. The child’s experience with material 
objects during this time is necessarily limited. He seems to be quite 
indifferent to property distinctions, making use of whatever will 
satisfy his needs of the moment. But as soon as he becomes old 
enough to play with other children—between two and three years 
of age—the desire for possession appears with considerable intensity. 
Isaacs (14) describes this type of response as unlearned because of 
the spontaneity of the reactions and their “toughness under training.” 
The desire for possession is fundamentally a social one, having little 
relation to the intrinsic value of the property. The child wants the 
ball not because of a specific desire for a ball, but because some other 
child has it. 

Beaglehole (2) states that from about the age of three years the 
child begins to get some hint of the distinction between his own 
possessions and those of other individuals. Healy (11) says that 
“at 3 or 4 years one can expect little perception and controlled 
conduct,” hut that before 6 years there is usually to be found de¬ 
velopment of a sense of property rights “adequate for simple needs.” 
How this feeling arises is hard to say, but it doubtless depends a 
good deal on the inhibitions set up by means of adult restrictions. 
France and Kline (16) report that the adults who answered their 
questionnaire about childhood experiences with property developed 
a sense of property rights “by making objective those feelings of care 
of property, love of possession, pride in ownership which charac¬ 
terized their own relation to property. This process of projecting 
one’s feelings onto other individuals, and realizing that they too 
may feel as we do, seems a little sophisticated. The adults in this 
study may have failed to recall their childhood experience accurately, 
although some process of this sort probably takes place sooner or 
later with most people. What happens to property attitudes before 
the age of 6 needs further study before the whole story of growth 
in this respect can be told. 

The early presence of evaluative attitudes toward property offenses 
is paralleled by the development of some other social attitudes. 
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Race and nationality prejudices have been found hy several in vest i 
gators to begin early. Minard (21) found the race attitudes of Iowa 
children to he fairly stable hy the time the seventh grade was reached. 
He used no subjects younger than tins and could not tell how much 
earlier these prejudices began. After the seventh grade changes were 
infrequent. Green (10), using children from 7 to 16 in Wales, 
found prejudice against Chinese, Negroes, French, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, Americans, and Russians already fixed at the age of 7, 
and no age differences except in the ingenuity with which opin¬ 
ions were defended. Horowitz (13) observed prejudice against 
Negroes in northern and southern children at the lowest level 
tested, barely over 5 years of age. Incidental observations on 
3- and 4-year-old hoys also gave evidence of the existence of 
prejudice. Tn a different area Lockhart (1^) found that the 
attitudes toward law of children from grades 4 to 12 change hut 
gradually toward an adult norm. McGrath (2(1) discovered that 
6-year-old boys could diagnose a stealing situation as "stealing" with 
about the same facility as adults. Carmichael (?) found that a 
large proportion of 6-year-old children recognize "truth" as a desir¬ 
able aspect of behavior. 

All of these data seem to indicate the rather early development 
and general stability of certain basic social attitudes of the child. 
The attitude toward property, in the sense of habit patterns and 
concepts and sentiments which do not permit the free play of all 
impulses regarding property, probably develops as stum as any, be¬ 
cause it is necessary for the child’s successful adjustment to society. 

It appears from the evidence gathered in this study that attitudes 
toward property are not simple, and that any concept of property 
rights is to a considerable extent fluid and conditional. A violation 
of property rights is not, of itself, necessarily serious. Among the 
relevant factors which determine its seriousness are the relationship 
of the owner to the offender, the danger of punishment for the 
offender, the likelihood of real injury to the owner, the kind of 
property involved, and the value of the property. There may br¬ 
others. Insight into these factors undoubtedly is greater in the 
higher grades. This may explain some of the grade changes found 
in ranking the offenses. 

F. Conclusions 

1. Attitudes toward property, as indicated by a patrcd-compari- 
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sons ranking of offenses, begin to achieve stability at about the 
six-year-old level for boys of the social and economic class used in 
this study. Judgments given by boys of this age indicate that, 
although little unanimity is present, the group scores on the offenses 
are similar in rank order to the scores of older groups. The lack 
of agreement between members of the first grade group indicates that 
the concepts of “seriousness" are very much in the formative stage. 

2. Between the first and the third grades rapid progress is made 
in evaluating the seriousness of offenses and in achieving agreement 
within the group on offense seriousness. Above the third grade 
change in this direction continues, but more slowly. 

3. Similarity in offense evaluation between grade groups is in¬ 
versely proportional to distance between the grades. Offense Tanks 
of adjacent grade groups correlate on the average -J-.97. More 
widely separated grades give lower coefficients. 

4. Changes which occur from grade to grade in the ranking 
of offenses are regular and orderly, and suggest that with increase 
in age and grade there is a progressively closer approximation of an 
adult social norm. 

5. In general there were wider scale separations between the 
offenses in the upper grades, indicating a clearer perception of dis¬ 
tinctions in seriousness. For this reason serious offenses tended to 
become more serious for older groups, and offenses at the other end 
of the scale tended to become even less serious. Certain exceptions 
were noted. 

6. The a priori classifications of offenses into the four categories 
of home property, lost property, property with many owners, and 
property with one owner did not prove to be a serviceable one. 
Neither in place on the seriousness continuum nor in tendency to 
change in seriousness with age did all the offenses in one category 
behave alike. No classification of offenses in terms of one variable 
alone would be very meaningful to the subjects used in this study. 

7. In general younger boys gave the fear of punishment more 
frequently as a reason for judgments of the seriousness of offenses 
than did older hoys. In the upper grades the reason given most fre¬ 
quently was an unwillingness to injure others. Older boys differed 
also in that they presented a much wider variety of reasons than 
did younger hoys. 

8. Judgments of the seriousness of property offenses seem to be 
based principally upon the relationship of the owner to the offender, 
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the likelihood of real injury m the owner, the possibility nf punish¬ 
ment of the offender, the kind of property involved, and the Value 
of the property. Another influential criterion, particularly with older 
subjects, would be the offender’s motive, if it were included in the 
description of the offense. 
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THE BODY IMAGE IN ADOLESCENT BOYS* 1 

Bellevue Hospital, New York City 


Frank J. Curran, M.D., and J. Frosch, M.D, 


According to Schilder (13) “the image of the human body means 
the picture of our own body which we form in our mind, that is to 
say the way in which the body appears to ourselves.” The body 
image has come in for recent consideration by L. Lhermitte (9). 
In an attempt to study the body image and its concepts in the adoles¬ 
cent, we examined a group of 100 boys ranging in ages from 12 to 16 
who were patients on the Adolescent Ward at the Bellevue Psychia¬ 
tric Hospital. This ward handles adolescent boys from all parts of 
New York City—the majority of whom are non-psychotic behavior 
disorders. A description of the organization of this ward and the 
types of problems treated there has been published elsewhere (4). 

In the course of the study, we observed from time to time cases 
whose clinical picture was dominated by an excessive interest in 
the body image and parts of the body image. The diagnosis and 
classification of these cases presented some difficulty. We were at 
a loss to evaluate the significance of this excessive body preoccupa¬ 
tion as we had very little to guide us as to the extent to which the 
average adolescent is preoccupied with his body or shows interest 
in the different parts of his body. The report of David Levy (7) in 
which he studied the reaction of children to the different parts of 
their body was worked out mainly on children much younger than 
the age group met with on our service. We could not help but 
feel that puberty which brought with it such a tremendous change 
in the anatomic and physiologic structure of the body with its 
consequent emotional reactions would also bring with it a somewhat 
modified attitude towards the body. The beginning differentiating 
of the secondary sex characteristics, the rapid growth of all parts of 
the body, the concomitant emotional upheavals are all bound to 
have their repercussion and expression in the adolescent’s attitude 

•Received in die Editorial Office on September 2, 1940. 

l Read before American Psychiatric Association, May, 1940. From the 
Psychiatric Division of Hcllcviie Hospital and the Department of Psychiatry, 
New York University Medical College, New York, N. Y. 
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toward the body. Wile (16) expresses this, atlimde when he *a>s-~ 
“No period c>f years except the early wars r.t life is more -igmTkant 
fur physical and physiological development than .olidcM-c ncr which 
marks the transforming potency of gonadal ariivm. . . ." He stops 
on to say: 

The rapid growth of Imnc ami nnitilr. the i.will.iliim lie 
tween energy production and fatigue, ihr drvtlupmriil of 
pubescence, seminal fluid and menses, are nut as -ignitM-iiu in 
term of structural reformation as thry arc in the foundation of 
physiologic activations which tremendously alfr t l ego rear- 
(ions as manifested in social relationships. Self mnsrimisncss, 
vanity, aggressiveness, sultmissivcness, self-pits, anxiety, social 
timidity arid self isolation are reflected in the personality re¬ 
action of the child to its own physique and physiology. Con¬ 
sciousness of one's growth is a psychological influence more con- 
sequential than the physical fad. 

It is because of the unusual features of this phase of life that we 
felt that a study of the attitude of the adolescent towards his body 
would be of interest. 

We were all aware of the tremendous effect on personality that 
marked structural or functional defects may have, The hiss of an 
extremity or the rheumatic heart may profoundly alter a child’s 
attitudes towards himself and towards his environment. This prob¬ 
lem has been considered in many studies (Forsythe, 6; Palmer, II; 
McHale, 10; Barraclough, 1). However, it is not these problems 
that we wish to concern ourselves with here, although in passing 
we may touch upon them. We are more interested in the reactions 
of the child to certain morphologic or functional aspects of the hotly 
which on the whole fall within the limits of normality or do not 
deviate sufficiently from the norm to he considered markedly patho¬ 
logical. The personality of the individual is intimately hound up 
with his body. Schilder (13) expresses this explicitv when he points 
out that: 

Bodies are after all not isolated entities. The liadv anil the 
body image are always the body and body image of a person¬ 
ality which expresses itself in the body. The body image is 
never an isolated part of our existence hut is a part of every 
experience. The human personality is a personality with a 
body which expresses itself in the hotly linage and only ort the 
basis of the understanding of the body image can we under¬ 
stand the personality fully. 
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After these preliminary observations we turn to an examination 
of our material in the hope that we might he able to shed a bit 
more light on the role that the body plays in the personality of the 
adolescent boy. 


In the 

study 100 imselected cases were 

taken, 

in the 

order of 

admission 

. As can he seen 

from 

Table 

1, the 

majority of the 



TABLE 
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Group I 

Group 

II Group III 

Group IV 


Totals 

43 

24 


30 

3 


\v 

31 

13 


29 

3 

C ulor 
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12 

n 


1 

0 


Catholic 

28 

14 


22 


Religion 

Protestant 

13 

10 


4 



Hebrew 

2 

0 


4 

3 


H. average 

3 






Average 

19 

11 


ii 

3 

Intelligent' 

Dull normal 

L Borderline 

8 

4 

7 

2 


8 

8 



Defective 

7 

4 


1 



Unclassified 

2 



2 



Conduct diet. 

37 

18 


9 



Neurotic 

1 

3 


IS 



Psychopathic pe 

rsonality 






Asocial & 
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patients were delinquents with varying conduct disturbances. We 
designated those children as neurotic in whom we felt that the 
clinical picture, be it delinquency or otherwise, was a manifestation 
of a neurotic conflict. Before proceeding any further, we should 
like to elucidate upon our method of approach. We quite agree with 
David Levy (7) when he points out the disadvantages of the ques¬ 
tionnaire method of approach to problems of this sort. However, 
for the sake of uniformity and convenience we found that the ques¬ 
tionnaire type nf approach was fairly satisfactory as it all depended 
on the attitude of the examiner, the case and naturalness with which 
he approached the problem. I he questions more or less tended to 
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follow those formulated by Schilder (14) in his studies of the- body 
image. The examiner tried not to limit himself rigidly to these 
questions hut went along with the child if the latter wished to 
elaborate. For purposes of clarity we are presenting the questions 
here in groups—although this was nut the form followed in the 
actual study. Under the first heading we included all those ques¬ 
tions which concerned themselves with the head and parts of the 
head. Tile second group of questions discussed the extremities. Un¬ 
der the third group were placed those inquiries which had to do 
with the torso (chest, breast, abdomen, buttocks, etc.). I’he fourth 
group of questions was centered around the genital-. '1 lie final 
series concerned themselves with some of the general functional 
aspects of the body and some morphologic aspects not included under 
the above headings. The individual questions will he referred to 
when the groups are discussed in more detail. 

In evaluating the responses we were guided by the type of reply 
and by the interest the child showed in answering the question, as 
revealed by his attitude and by his elaborate or noncommittal replies. 
These were some of the factors which determined our evaluation 
of the child’s responses. In the tabulation we were only concerned 
with active responses; that is, those which showed some reaction, 
be it positive or negative, which differed from the usual response, 
If a child was asked a question about some particular part of his 
body, for instance —"IVhat tin yon think nf your note/"—-and In's 
response was noncommittal, such as— "It's nil right." or 'Tin satis¬ 
fied ,"—it was considered as an inactive response. Only active re¬ 
sponses either in a negative or positive sense were tabulated, tf he 
said, for instance ,—-"My nose is ton lung," or "/ hare a very nice 
nose compared to other boys." In other words, what we were mainly 
interested in were those responses which expressed some thoughts, 
be they positive or negative, stronger than the average run of 
responses. In this way we were able to separate out, rather crudely, 
four groups. This separation was not done statistically hut was 
more or less based on the general impression of the examiner during 
the interview in evaluating the responses and tile affective reactions 
of the child as a whole. In the first group were found the group 
of children who showed very little body interest, although giving 
active responses to many questions. This group was clinically closely 
allied to the second group where there were more bodily interests 
expressed which, however, did not appear to influence tilt* clinical 
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picture. In the third group were placed those cases in whom the 
body interests were intimately bound up with the behavior pattern 
of the child although the preoccupation with the body was not the 
clinical picture. Finally we come to the last group in which pre¬ 
occupation with the body was an outstanding feature of the clinical 
picture. The rather interesting picture which the cases in this last 
group showed and the rather limited number of cases impelled us 
to omit them from the general tabulation and discuss them in more 
detail. 

It can be clearly gathered from the figures that out of 100 cases 
almost half fall into the first group, i.e., those in which the activity 
of responses appeared to indicate little body interest. Clinically, as 
was pointed out, there appeared to be a close relationship between 
the first two groups and we can readily see that the number of 
cases in these two groups comprised two-thirds of the cases. One- 
third fell into the combined groups of 3 and 4, the former having 
30 cases and the latter three. Although the majority of cases 
fell into the first two groups it is interesting to note the large size 
of the third group—that in which the body interests were intimately 
hound up with the behavior of the child. However, in all groups, 
especially the first two, the inactivity of responses was quite notice¬ 
able. We cannot, of course, tell if among these inactive responses 
there would not have been more active ones, if the children were 
more honest in their responses. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the individual question groups, 
let us try to obtain a kaleidoscopic view of the various groups in 
an effort to establish some trends under the headings of color, re¬ 
ligion, intellectual capacity, and clinical picture. 

The percentage of negroes on our ward is fairly high, almost 
one-fourth of the children at times being negro. In a recent follow¬ 
up study of the first 300 court cates on the adolescent ward, Carrol 
and Curran (3) found 24.6 per cent were negroes. We notice in 
Table 1 the gradual diminution of negroes as we approach Group 4. 
These children were, on the whole, much more aggressive than the 
others, and the majority of them were sent in because of conduct 
disturbances. Occasionally we came actors a colored child some¬ 
what given towards introspection and in him the picture usually 
showed some rather unusual features, as in the case of C. L., a 
defective colored child who apparently suffered from a psychotic 
episode following a head trauma. This child as he recovered 
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showed some preoccupation with the “humps" on his face, meaning 
by that the pimples. He would walk around on the ward rather 
preoccupied with this and whenever he had an opportunity would 
stop and ask the physician to do something about the "humps on my 
face.’’ On the whole, the attitude of most colored children was 
one of surprise at the questions asked as though "a person must he 
crazy to ask questions about such perfectly natural things." There 
was a general acceptance of the body without explicit interest. This 
was more or less characteristic of the children in Cirnup 1. The 
questions on sexual matters were handled much more naturally by 
most colored children with very rare exceptions. 

Regarding religion, very little of significance was brought out 
beyond the fact that Jewish children appeared with somewhat more 
frequency among the groups with more body interests -Groups 
3 and 4. This more or less coincides with the popular conception 
that the Introspective type of individual is frequently to he found 
among Jews. In justice to the problem, however, ir might he 
pointed out that the majority of the Jewish children admitted to 
our ward (at most always a decided minority) were essentially 
not conduct disturbances. It is, therefore, not permissible to at* 
tempt to draw conclusions from these observation^ on to the genera! 
population, In a personal communication SchiMcr suggests a pos¬ 
sible explanation for the finding of Jews among the groups with 
more body interests. He points out that insecurity of any kind leads 
to a difficulty in integrating the parts of the body into a unified 
whole. The consequence of this difficulty leads to a greater interest 
in the individual parts of the body rather than in the body as a unit. 

In examining the distribution of cases under the heading of intellec¬ 
tual capacities one is struck by the relatively high number of patients 
with limited intelligence seen in Group 3. The nature of our materia! 
is such that we have quite a high distribution of children with limited 
intelligence. However, relatively speaking, a fairly high percentage 
was found in Group 3. The exact significance of this is not quite 
clear. We did note, however, that frequently children w ith limited 
intelligence, who were dimly aware of their inadequacy in coping 
with the environment, would stress certain minor defects of their 
bodies in an effort to express this inadequacy. Here again Svliilder 
suggests that individuals with less intelligence might have no reason 
to repress defects if these were present, or they might not be able 
to integrate these defects into the body as a whole. This i> a gen- 
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eralization whose justification would require deeper study of the 
cases than we were able to undertake. 

The predominance of conduct disturbances in all groups is to be 
expected from the nature of the material which is admitted to our 
wards. However, it cannot fail to strike one that as we approach 
Group 4 the percentage of personality variances increases and we 
find more personalities who deviate from the norm. Out of 33 cases 
in Groups 3 and 4, 24 showed clinical features which took them 
out of the usual run of conduct disturbances, such as psychopathic 
personalities, organic brain diseases, or neurotic reaction patterns. 
The explanation might be given by Schilder’s (13) indication that 
where we have disturbances in libidinal relationship, or where in¬ 
security comes into play, there is also a disturbance of the body 
image with a destruction of the integrative power of the personality 
with respect to the body image. We might here again mention a 
word about the diagnosis of Conduct Disturbance and Neurotic 
Reaction Patterns as almost one-half of our cases in Group 3 fell 
into this category. Conduct Disturbance was essentially a descrip¬ 
tive diagnosis of the offense for which the child was admitted and 
was usually made where the dynamics of the case were such as to 
point away from a neurotic conflict. Under Neurotic Reaction 
Pattern we did not necessarily include outspoken neuroses but rather 
those cases, who although descriptively demonstrating similar be¬ 
havior to that of the conduct disturbance, i.e., truancy, stealing, etc., 
did so as manifestations of a neurotic conflict. 

We may now turn to an examination of the responses to the 
questions proper. It is not the purpose of this paper to make a 
rigid statistical study as there are too many variables to be contended 
with. We do feel, however, that several trends might be indicated 
which if properly evaluated might be pertinent. In a comparison of 
the average total responses in all the groups including 3 and 4 
together, we note that there were twice as many responses in these 
two groups as there were in the first two groups. The actual figures 
do not clearly bring out the emotional reactions of the children dur¬ 
ing the interview. There was very frequently a good clue as to 
the amount of interest the child had in his body and undoubtedly 
this was much more pronounced in the last two groups. 

Let us now turn to the type of responses to questions on the parts 
of the head. Here were included questions on shape of the head, eyes, 
nose, mouth and teeth, skin and complexion, hair, ears, etc. The 
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question was worded usually as— "If'ltai do you think t,f ynur ryes?" 
or "What do you think of ynur nmcf etc., and was elaborated upon 
if the need was felt to do so. A quick pda nee reveals that the negative 
type of response, those of dissatisfaction, far outweigh those of satis¬ 
faction and the appearance, rather than l he function, appears to he 
the factor stressed in all groups. In reviewing the individual ele¬ 
ments one can sec that the nose, mouth, and teeth appear to he 
emphasized in all categories. The response to the questions on 
mouth and teeth were almost all given in connection with the teeth 
and concerned themselves mainly with the cavities, which were 
described from a morphologic rather than a functional point of view. 
This was more or less conditioned hy the fact that all children who 
were admitted to the ward -were routinely given dental care and 
made aware of the treatment necessary. 

The nose comes in for a goodly share of preoccupation. This is 
not the place to go into a detailed discussion on the significance of 
the nose to the general physiognomy. However, we might indicate 
to what a marked degree this portion of the anatomy is stressed 
socially. The value placed by society on a small nose, rather than 
a large misshapen one, as a racial characteristic can he seen in the 
discussion of our adolescents. This is noted in all groups hut is 
somewhat more outspoken in Group 3, and as will he seen later, 
in the cases of Group 4. Of course, one must nut ignore the fact 
that a large misshapen nose, quite objectively, does distort the looks 
of a person, especially if it is out of proportion to the rest of the face. 

Turning to responses to tile questions on complexion, it is not 
at all surprising that this part of the face comes in for a goodly share 
of comment when one considers that with the advent of puberty 
acneiform complexions make themselves manifest. This was limited 
upon as a decided disadvantage to some of the older children who 
lay so much relative stress on their facial appearance. One fre¬ 
quently heard expressed the popular conception that “pimples" came 
from excessive masturbation and from stomach disorders, although 
the majority of the children attributed their poor complexion to 
the fact that they did not have individual snap and were thereby 
contaminated. To a certain extent the preoccupation with com¬ 
plexion was somewhat conditioned by the fact that many of the 
more pronounced cases received ultra-violet radiation so that many 
of the children, who may not have, paid much attention to their 
complexions under ordinary circumstances, did so after admission 
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to the ward. The most pronounced preoccupation with “pimples” 
was found in some of the cases in Group 4 which will be discussed 
later on. Color might be mentioned here, as it undoubtedly must 
play a big role in the life of the negro child. In brief, our examina¬ 
tions revealed that a frequent type of response received from the 
negro child was a defensive one, worded either, "I’m satisfied with it" 
or "That’s the zvay God made me and I’m satisfied A general 
trend made itself apparent to value a lighter complexion more highly 
than a darker one. That this is a socially conditioned type of re¬ 
sponse is quite apparent and needs no further discussion here. 

Turning now to a discussion on the responses to the question on 
the extremities, it is interesting to speculate why there were more 
active responses in the last two groups than in the first two. In 
the main it was found that the children in the last two groups were 
clinically, on a conscious level at any rate, inclined to be more pas¬ 
sive. They were the ones who on the ward were the victims of the 
more aggressive children and felt their inadequacies in the neuro¬ 
muscular apparatus quite keenly, this being one of the main means 
of competitive expression in puberty. The more aggressive chil¬ 
dren and those who were somewhat older apparently accepted their 
extremities as well functioning on the whole. There were many 
mote expressions of satisfaction with the extremities by these chil¬ 
dren than in the children whu were found in the 3rd and 4th 
groups, where only one response out of about 78 was of a positive 
nature. One of our cases was that of a 16-year-old boy who demon¬ 
strated extreme aggressive drives against other children. These 
were expressed in incidents such as throwing acid in another child’s 
face, pushing a child into a fire, strangling boys with his hand, and 
putting poison in a pot of food. This boy pointed to his extremities 
as the most important parts of his body, insisting that his hands 
were more important than his heart or brains. Many of the children 
in the 3rd and 4th groups, who were frequently victims of aggres¬ 
sive attacks by the other children, complained bitterly of their 
ineffectual extremities, ineffectual not only in defense but also in 
competitive sports. This deficiency in the neuromuscular apparatus 
apparently takes on more importance with the advent of puberty. 
Many of the children were not aware of this inadequacy until 
they reached adolescence. This is the age when aggressive compe¬ 
tition is stressed in the neuromuscular apparatus, not only in play on 
the streets but also in the schools. It might be pointed out that the 
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nature of the cases on nur ward was such as to have these particular 
phases of competition stressed rather than intellectual ones. This 
does not mean that the neuromuscular apparatus dors not plav a 
role in earlier years, hut certainly not to the extent that it does with 
the advent of adolescence. In line with our discussion, one would 
expect to sec the functional rather than the morphologic aspects 
stressed. If the inadequacy is felt in the sphere of neuromuscular 
expressions of agression nr defence against aggression one would 
expect to find this expressed in a functional rather than morphologic 
sense. However, one is surprised to see that the opposite is true 
and is at a loss to explain this discrepancy. This becomes clarified 
when it is pointed out that although the expression of the response 
was morphologic the actual intent behind it was distinctly functional. 
To illustrate: A response to what a child thought of his arms when 
given as— "They're too skinny and thin "-—is superficially morpho¬ 
logic. However, it was apparent to us. from the general picture, 
that this was meant too skinny and thin fur competitive purposes in a 
fucticmal sense. When the child said his hand was too small, it 
meant much more than merely it looked too small, bur was not 
large enough for defense or offense. If one looks upon the responses 
in this light the preponderance of functional responses over morpho¬ 
logic makes itself quite apparent. The type of response is here again 
overwhelmingly one of dissatisfaction, just as we found it in our first 
group of questions. 

The parts of the body included under torso were (he dust, the 
nipples, abdomen, and buttocks. 

Our investigation revealed that the preoccupation with the torso 
is somewhat less than the previously discussed parts of the body. 
From the nature of the material, it is apparent that the responses are 
expressed in a morphologic sense. Again we note that where there 
was a response it was inclined to be in a negative seme; only in 
Group 1 did wc see some positive responses, practically all related 
to the chest. Although here again the response is made morpho¬ 
logically in many cases it had a functional sense as when a child 
will point out the fact that his chest is big. the significance being that 
it can take punishment. 

The questions on the genitals brought a paucity of responses. Hu- 
general attitude being one of nonchalance and acceptance. However, 
one interesting observation stood out, This was a rather general 
tendency to belittle the size of tire penis in the cases where it was 
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large or of normal size. It is quite apparent that a large penis 
would not have the significance for our patients—the majority of 
whom have not indulged in heterosexual relations—as for adults 
in whom we all know the evaluation of the size of the penis plays 
a big role. However, there was a further reason for this tendency 
to belittle the size of the penis and say it was smaller than it actually 
was. This was expressed by many children who pointed out that 
one got a large penis from masturbating too much and a hoy with 
a large penis was frequently accused of this practice by others. A 
goodly number of our cases actually did have small genitals and in 
those cases where the hypogenitalism was pronounced it was pointed 
out by the child. 

In some cases the question as to the possible existence of a bone 
in the penis was asked. A goodly portion of the responses indicated 
the helief that there was a bone in the penis and only in two cases 
was the proper response of the vascular origin of the erection given. 

We now turn to a discussion of the questions on general body func¬ 
tions. These concern themselves with questions on strength, health, 
lungs, digestive tract, and urination. It is interesting to note the 
high number of responses in Group 3 given in answer to the ques¬ 
tion —"What do you think of your strength?" Out of the 30 cases 
there were 22 responses of which 19 were expressions of dissatisfac¬ 
tion—a feeling of weakness in comparison to other children. This 
trend is more or less to be expected from the nature of the material in 
this group as was pointed out above. This tendency was noticed in 
all the questions of this group and, relatively speaking, the activity 
of responses was quite markedly increased in Group 3 over the 
others. An interesting observation is noted when one examines the 
responses to the questions on breathing. Here we received active 
responses, all in a negative sense, in a goodly number of cases. A 
complaint met with frequently in our children was some form of 
difficulty in breathing, expressed often as —"Sometimes my breath¬ 
ing is hard and gets stuck.” Perhaps we are dealing in these cases 
with mild anxiety equivalents. We do not know. It is interesting 
to note that gastro-intestinal complaints were few. This is a finding 
which differs somewhat from hypochondriasis where G. I. complaints 
play a fairly big role. Our findings seem to indicate that the cases 
of body preoccupation which are described in this paper are not 
essentially of a hypochondriacal nature. 

Still concerning ourselves with the functional aspects of the body, 
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ive sought responses to questions, as to site best sir worst functioning 
parts nf the hotly. To further hear out the ampnrr.iiur of the 
neuromuscular apparatus to the .idub'ccnt, it is interesting to notr 
that in all groups the extremities wrrr st rrs-r.j in m-ponsr to thrsr 
questions. There was, however, this ilifterenre in that (croups 1 ami 
2 tended to choose the extremities as the br-t lunrsinning parts of 
the body and Groups I and 4 tended to ihouse them :is the worst 
functioning. This is an ohservation which coincides with our above 
findings. However, the outstanding feature in this group nf ques¬ 
tions was the great number of vague and inconsistent responses in 
all groups. The patient appeared to have difficulty in expressing 
himself clearly as to the hrst and worst functioning parts of the 
body. Schilder (personal communication) feels that this vague and 
confused attitude, expressed the desire of the child to integrate the 
parts of the body into a unified whole and a reluctance to consider 
the parts in themselves. This difficulty in response is more notice¬ 
able especially in the replies of Groups 3 and 4 to the question as to 
the worst functioning part of the body. This seemed to express 
a general attitude of refusal to admit the poor functioning nf any 
part of the body. A frequent response was: "\'n fvirt unrhs panrty. 
Everything is all right." This scotoma sometimes assumed large 
proportions as was seen in the case of one child whose right forearm 
was missing and who, at the time nf examination, was hist recover¬ 
ing from an attack of rheumatic fever with cardiac involvement. 
This patient completely ignored the deficiencies of the heart and 
arm and only when his attention was called to them did lie admit, 
rather reluctantly, their poor functioning, adding immediately that 
as far as his heart was concerned lie was already recovering and in 
a short while nothing would he noticed. Another child, who had 
an almost fixated finger as the result of an old injury, throughout 
the whole questionnaire ignored this defect. When his attention 
was called to it he admitted that he was somewhat limited hut in an 
obviously over-compensating fashion blithely spoke of the future 
correction of this hopeless defect. Whereas this type of reaction was 
true in all groups it was more pronounced in the more aggressive 
children who in many ways were obviously over-compensating. This 
attempt at overlooking an obvious defect was done quite consciously 
and differs, therefore, from the anosognosiax of Hahinski in which, 
according to Schilder (13), we are dealing with an organic repres¬ 
sion. Here again the unsatisfactory type of response stands out in 
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the questions as to the nicest and ugliest looking parts of the body. 
Several factors were responsible for this among which that of modesty 
played a big role. The question was frequently evaded with a rather 
embarrassed laugh— ell, all parts are nice " or a similar response 
of that sort. Here again we might point out as Schilder does, the 
tendency to integrate the parts of the body into a whole, as a possible 
explanation for this attitude on the part of the children. 

The fact that the head and face are stressed is quite natural, 
that being the portion of the body in which the factor of looks 
plays such a big role. An interesting sidelight is seen in two cases 
where the shape is pointed to as the nicest part of the body. Both 
these cases who belonged to Group 3 were dysplastic, obese types of 
children and in one the shape was undoubtedly to a great extent 
contributory to his difficulties in adjusting as the boys used to ridi¬ 
cule him because of its somewhat feminine outlines and obesity. 

The question as to the ugliest part of the body gave the greatest 
number of responses to the genitals and buttocks in all groups. Al¬ 
though this was more or less expected, the vehemence with which 
this was asserted in some cases was surprising. It took the shape of 
castration wishes in one case who hated his genitals. This child 
rejected sexuality completely to the point of wishing for an asexual 
life in the future. Another case of this sort was seen in a colored 
child. This was somewhat unusual as the colored children more 
or less accepted sexuality more naturally than did the white. 

Under this group of questions we also touched on the future 
bodily development of the child. One quite readily noticed here the 
rather constant desire for increase in height and strength as a future 
developmental wish. A few cases in prognosticating as to their 
future development, in a rather resigned fashion, pointed out that 
they would probably be short, and some that they would be weak. 
The usual reasons were given as familial— ' r My father is that way “ 
etc. The desire for height and strength was quite definitely an 
expression of wish for superiority in competition. When asked why 
they wished to be tall in almost all the cases the child would say that 
he would then be able to handle others who might be too aggressive. 
This trend made itself apparent in most parts of the body which 
were used in competitive situations. ’ 

We have thus far considered the cases in the first three groups. 
We will now describe in some detail several cases in which body 
preoccupations were outstanding features of the clinical picture. 
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The first case was that nf a Hr-vrar-oW Hebrew ho* ( ,\f. Jf' ) 
who was brought into Brllrvur hv the jcireusy at the suggestion 
of the Adjustment Bureau of the Domestic Relations Court. Accord¬ 
ing to the information we rrcrtvrd this hnv appeared at the court 
asking to be sent to prison as lie was no good, » vagrant who should 
be punished by imprisonment. 

The physical examination wa» rwmiiaUv nrg,sii\r, PsvcImmetric 
revealed him to have an I(J of B7 on tlir Bellevue Intelligence Trsi 
which would make him of Dull Nonna! Intelligence. However, it 
was the impression of the psychologist that the bin could do much 
better anti was probably of high average intelligence although he was 
not functioning at his full capacity in view of his disturbance. 

In appearance the hoy was not had looking although he hail a 
rather slovenly, slouching carriage. Ill’s hair was unkempt and un- 
baibered. He had a somewhat acneiform complexion and slightly 
hooked nose, which, however, was rust pronounced. 

On the ward the boy was at first somewhat tpiiet, srchi-ive, arid 
preoccupied. He preferred to remain off In himself ami partook 
of the ward routine only reluctantly. As time went on he became 
somewhat more talkative and friendly with the other children so 
that finally he became fairly well liked by them although they looked 
upon him as somewhat ipieer and they continued to tease him about 
his appearance. During an interview hr revealed marked feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy, many of his preoccupations centering 
around his looks and his appearance. Because of this he was con¬ 
stantly being criticized by his family and associates. As the child 
put it: 


They called me a piece of meat and a pair of errs. Mv 
s'ster picked on my appearance and said I looked and walked 
like an old man. She would always say I didn't lu«k good 
enough. My father, loo, was always joking and making fun of 
how I looked. I think they're right. 


I he members of his family admitted that thev would constantly call 
attentton to h,s unkempt hair, to his slovenly appearance ami poor 
carnage. Finally, in a mood of complete humiliation and rejection 
he ran away- / though, I had so sunny faults / , <w « burden to 
my family. 1 was no good, so 1 ran mvay." 

in Teh 6 TT tS , W " re n0t the 0nl - V throughout his years 

school the boy s appearance was subjected to criticism and wit- 
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ticism by both teachers and schoolmates. The other children would 
call him “Speedy” or “Creeping Jesus” because of his rather slow 
way of doing things. It is interesting that this hoy’s breaking point 
took place at puberty, this being somewhat in line with our intro¬ 
ductory remarks as to the importance of the body image to the 
child at puberty. 

Throughout the questionnaire one found trends pointing to the 
above picture. We will not report the whole protocol but merely 
reproduce some of his characteristic responses. 

About his nose the boy says the following: “I know I have a 
big nose; I don’t like its shape. I don’t like the tip of my nose. 
It’s not straight. It’s not like other noses.” 

Referring to his complexion he says: “I used to have a lot of 
pimples but that treatment (ultra violet) cleared it up. Pimples 
ruin your appearance. I used to feel very bad when my face was 
full of pimples, I felt inferior.” 

When asked what he thought about his body in general the boy 
said : “I have an inferiority complex ahout it—when I compare it 
to other hoys I feel inferior about it.” 

The picture, therefore, is that of a boy whose appearance -was 
subjected to constant criticism both by the family and other mem¬ 
bers of the community. He developed marked feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy leading to an episode characterized by complete 
humiliation and surrender. He shows as a major part of the clinical 
picture marked bodily preoccupation which was reflected in the 
questionnaire. 

Turning to the next case we have the problem of a 15-year-old 
Plebrew boy who was brought in by the mother at the suggestion 
of the school authorities as the boy had refused to go to school for 
the past six months. He would not go out of the house, preferring 
to stay at home in bed. He expressed the idea that his face was 
disgusting, his nose was too long, and that he had too many pimples 
on his face. While at home he would constantly exercise, drink 
fluids and eat raw vegetables in an attempt to clear his face of 
pimples. He would not touch sweets or any foods which he felt 
would contribute to the development of pimples. He would closely 
watch the effects of this regime on his complexion and would con¬ 
stantly look in the mirror. 

On admission it was seen that the ideas expressed by the boy had 
their basis in fact in that he did have a large nose and a markedly 
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acneiform complexion. He quite re.uiih admitted tits- tacts given 
in the above history adding that the hmi at wh<wd used to make 
fun of his appearance ami he was extremely sensitive about Ins nose, 
feeling that its size was quite noticeable. He showed «nmr pre¬ 
occupation with sexuality hut pointrd mil that because «d his apprar- 
ance, his desires for female companions could not He satisfied, “ I was 
just not satisfied with my harks. I'd look in the mirror and Td 
become unsatisfied—1 didn't like my nose, it was too big. I he 
whole thing started with those pimples on my face they were 
disgusting.” 

Throughout the boy’s star at the hospital, his interests continued 
to be centered on his body. He would frequrntlv tc<pic*l to he sent 
up to the roof so that he could exercise and he healths which would 
eventually lead to the clearing up of his skin. He became 'somewhat 
intrigued with tire idea of having a plastic performed on his now 
and made plans to have this procedure at a future date. 

We see here a case, therefore, where the clinical pictuir is pre¬ 
dominated by an intense preoccupation with facial features a pre¬ 
occupation characterized hv marked feelings of infrritintv and in¬ 
adequacy brought out hy the repeated criticism of his environment 
Another case (//, K.) is the problem of a child whose constitu¬ 
tional inferiority was intimately hound up with his inability to 
adjust in his interpersonal relationships. The full account of this 
boy's background is too detailed to he given here. Suffice it iu say 
that this boy was unable to get along with children ptacticaily all his 
life. They would make fun of his appearance calling him "Flap- 
jack” and “Clark Gable" because of his large ears. He was some¬ 
what dysplastic and showed poor neum-muscular coordination so 
that he was unable to indulge in competitive sports successfully - This 
also would be a cause for subjecting him to the witticism of bins his 
own age so that he resorted to playing with children younger than 
himself. We have seen this reaction quite frequently in some of the 
smaller and weaker children on our ward. In reaction to this 
constant abuse and criticism, the buy developed a system of delusion 
which led some observers to believe that he was schizophrenic. 

In appearance, as was mentioned above, lie was somewhat dis¬ 
proportionate. Mis head was slightly hydrocephalic and he had huge 
ears which, stood out almost at right angles to his head. The-e 
were the main features which were chosen by the childien ,m the 
ward as the focal points of their witticism. They, too, ehii-trnrd 
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him "Flapjack" and "Clark Gahle" among other names and the 
child’s life was made miserable as a result of his treatment by the 
other children. 

The questionnaire demonstrated the child’s reactions to this treat¬ 
ment. When asked what he thought of his strength and appearance, 
he said: 

I’m weaker than the average. Other fellows can push me 
around and if I push hack they end up the strongest and I 
cry and walk away. If I played basketball, I’d end up in the 
hospital with bruises or concussions of the brain. ... I used 
to think I was ugly with my big ears and my face but I 
think I'm getting more handsome as I grow older. My ears 
are very big. I have a big head and a skinny body. I think 
I act like a sissy. My face is handsome like a girl’s face. 

My face is the wrong shape. I'd like it pointed so it would 
look like a skull. . . . My arms are too skinny. ... I want 
to be taller, full grown like my father. 

There are many more features in this case which, although inter¬ 
esting cannot be given here. He illustrated, however, the forceful 
effects that group criticism of the body may have upon a child. 

In this group it is quite evident that the clinical picture is markedly 
predominated by an excessive interest in the body. It could quite 
justly he pointed out that this was only one feature in a process 
which involved the total personality of the individual. However, 
the expression of the conflict in terms of body image is what is so 
outstanding in these cases. These children did show, objectively, 
some deviations in body structure; however, this does not explain 
why the preoccupation should have assumed such marked proportions 
as to be the outstanding feature in the clinical picture. It must be 
made quite dear that we are not dealing with hypochondriasis in 
these cases. We feel that the process is a different one. This is 
not the place to go into a discussion of this problem, suffice it to say 
that other authorities (Schilder, 13) who have studied the body 
image thoroughly have a similar viewpoint. 

The tendency is for the normal person to view his body as a 
whole. Wile (16) points out that—“The entire nature of the child 
is represented in his total reaction as an organism. He is not an 
assemblage of organs etc." What happens, therefore, to the unity 
of the body in the cases of this group? Why is this unity so dis¬ 
turbed that parts begin to stand out, to demand the patient’s atten- 
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cion? Schildcr (12) point*, mu: "The unin ni the hndv image if 
disrupted when libido is ion unequally distributed over the body 
and when some pads are invested with ton great an amount ol 
libido.” He adds that emotional influence will chance die relative 
value of the different parts of the body image according to the 
libidinous tendencies. This process become* pronounced a* we ap¬ 
proach psychoses, where the units of the both is destroyed. In a 
paper on alcoholic hallucinosis, Rromhrrg and Schildcr (2) discuss 
the dismembering motive in which the whole unity and integrity of 
the body is destroyed. Whereas there was a question as to whether 
the cases we described were psychotic or not, it is certainly apparent 
that the unity of the body image has in sonic way been disrupted. 

Discussion* 

The individual features of our »tudv were discussed in some 
detail as we took them up. We prefer at this point to go into some 
of the aspects which we feel are worthy of note. We indicated 
above that what we included in the tabulation were active responses, 
those in which the subject, either in a positive or negative sense, 
indicated some deviation from the usual noncommittal response, The 
latter type of response was the most frequent in most of the cases. 
The normal children tended to look upon their bodies as a unified 
whole, and it was extremely difficult for them to comprehend the 
examiner’s questioning upon individual parts. There was a disin¬ 
clination in the majority of the cases to break up tin's unified whole 
and view it in parts. In those cases where the child gave excessive 
attention to the parts of the body and where there was difficulty in 
integrating them into a unified whole, w'c were dealing with cases 
who showed personality distortions. One could say that there was 
a fairly high correlation between social adaptability and interest in 
the body. When the body is experienced as a whole then we were 
dealing with children who did not reveal personality distortions, 
whereas those cases who showed excessive body interests revealed 
personality distortions with difficulties in social adaptability. It is, 
therefore, apparent that no clinical or analytical investigation is 
complete before one knows about the body image and the ideologies 
attached to it. 

If any particular outstanding impression is made upon us as \vc 
study our material and review the attitudes of the children during 
the examination, it is the powerful influence of the group upon the 
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child’s attitude not only towards his own body but towards the bodies 
of others. In Ins own study Levy (8) points out the outstanding 
influence that parents have on the child’s attitude towards his own 
body. However, even he saw the group as a moulder of the child’s 
attitude. He points out that: 

The individual's response to discrepancies between his 
anatomy and his concept of the p,roup norm is also reinforced 
by the fact that the (troop picks out the individual’s dis¬ 
crepancies for him and makes them the target of criticism, 
approval, arid disapproval. When the group gives special re¬ 
assurance or approbation it adds to the individual’s self-assur¬ 
ance, when it ridicules, self-esteem is lowered. 

This is very apparent in our study where the influence of the group 
brings itself to hear on the child’s attitude towards the body in the 
sphere of competition. The use of the body, competitively, appears 
to make itself quite evident in puberty and this was brought out 
clearly in our study. 

How the group may influence the attitude of a child towards 
his body was brought out when an attempt was made to interview the 
children on their attitudes, in groups. It was then apparent that 
several children were guided in their responses by the remarks of 
others. These same children when seen alone admitted they were 
influenced by others in their responses and displayed a different 
attitude. 

In his book on tile body image Sehilder (13) devotes a whole 
chapter to the question of the “Sociology of the Body-Image.” He 
points out that the social relation is not only a relation between 
two personalities but is also a relation between two bodies. The 
conclusions which Sehilder arrives at in his chapter are quite well 
corroborated by many of the findings in our study. He points out 
that the attitude towards the different parts of the body can be deter¬ 
mined by the interest persons around us give to our body. But 
this is not all; the interests others have in their body will influence 
the interest in the respective parts of the. subject’s own body. This 
too was clearly brought out in many of our cases. We saw children 
who did not have acne, begin to pay more attention to their com¬ 
plexions because some of the older children were being treated for 
acne. 

Sehilder (13) raises the question of identification and the enor¬ 
mous part that this mechanism plays in the building up of the 
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body image. "The body image of other* and their parts cam hr in¬ 
corporated completely into our own irmly image and can form a 
unit or they can simply be added to our own body imagr and then 
merely form a sum." It was more imitation than identification which 
we found at play in our study. However, we know- that imitation 
frequently leads to identification. Thompson (15) in a recent study 
examined cases in which there was art identification with tlm rnrmv. 
She pointed out that many children used this as a method of mas¬ 
tering the environment by identifying themselves with the ;n rgre«w»r. 
The child for protective purposes will join forces with a hostile 
power, This was a reaction frequently seen in the children on our 
ward where many of the more passive children would after a while 
become quite aggressive and in turn pick on other children more 
passive than themselves (5). During interviews it was quite 
easily brought out that this was purely a defensive measure resorted 
to by joining forces with the more aggressive children. Although 
this was frequently quite conscious, Thompson points out that—"A 
conscious tendency to go through the motions of being like other 
people is frequently found in individuals who alwi have a tendency 
to make identifications," This tendency to identify with the more 
aggressive children made itself also manifest in the attitude of tin- 
child towards his body. Many of the children who heretofore were 
more concerned with different parts of the body, parts nut included 
in the neuromuscular apparatus, began to show some interest in 
these parts. They began to watch the growth of muscle-, in their 
arms and to point out any progress to the examiner. This change in 
the attitude of the child towards the organs which are used fm 
the expression of aggressive competitive drive is undoubtedly most 
pronounced at puberty, On our ward children who had never 
put on a pair of boxing gloves before began to take cognizance of 
their extremities in terms of “reach”—"footwork"-—etc. Levy (H) 
points out that “the wish to grow up, to he big, is developed in chil¬ 
dren through training, imitation, or rivalry with the parents, com¬ 
petition among siblings or companions." However, he goes on to 
point out that “playmates have a much greater effect in instilling 
and strengthening such values than do parents and teachers. These 
values are corrective of parent-child dependencies." 

The child’s concept of his body is hound to change as hi- ruins 
adolescence because the activities which he indulges in now are of a 
different nature than they were previously. Schilder (LI) point. 
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out the changeability of the body intake and says that “the process 
of building up the body image is one of continual active development 
and through action and contact with the environment this assumes 
different forms.” 

The children on our ward were quite relentless critics of minor 
discrepancies in the hodies of other children. Nicknames were usually 
built up around these discrepancies, appellations such as "Shorty” 
or "Fat” were quite common. However, even more rare abnor- 
tnalities were discovered and utilized by these children as was seen 
in the case of one hoy who had ichthyosis and was called "Elephant 
Skin" or another child who although 16 years of age had no pubic 
hair and was as a consequence called "Hairless Joe.” These children 
were quite sensitive ahout the nicknames, and during interviews 
although pretending to disregard them, they reluctantly admitted 
that they would prefer not to have these nicknames. 

The influence of the group and society on the attitude towards the 
body is excellently demonstrated in some of the totalitarian countries 
where interest in race hygiene and anthropology has taken on such 
large proportions that it is not at all uncommon to hear lay people 
express opinions about their own and other people’s body formations. 
Terms like “Aryan” and "non-Aryan” with their anthropologic con¬ 
notations have become part of the philosophical concepts of these 
countries and have crossed the boundaries into other lands. It is 
inevitable that such an awakened interest in bodies and body image 
concepts should bring ahout a change in the individual's attitude 
towards his own body and towards the bodies of others. Certain 
features which heretofore were not bound up with much affect or 
interest may begin to be looked upon as decidedly undesirable and 


vice versa. 


We hope we have been able through the above discussion to 
demonstrate the important role the group plays during adolescence 
in the development of the child’s attitude to his body. We feel that 
during this period of his life the group is one of the outstanding 
factors at play and is one which we have to deal with in all our 
contacts with adolescent hoys. We truly agree with Scliilder when 
he points out that: 


Our own lmdy imnne nets ils possibilities and existence only 
htTiiiiM,’ mir hotly is rtm i Mil uteri. A body is necessarily a body 
aiming oiher bodies. We hiiim have others about us. 
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In this paper a study is made rtf the attitude that adrdc+crut Itm t 
have towards their body and parts of their bodies. It was frit that 
the changes during adolescence brought wish them a different atti¬ 
tude of the child towards his InhIv . The mrilewl of approach was 
essentially the questionnaire which, hmvrm, was n««t stiictlv ad¬ 
hered to. The questions were grouped under several headings such 
as head, extremities, torso, genitals, and enier.il iunciirm.il and mot- 
phological aspects of the hirdy. Only active rr-ponses were t.duilatrd. 
active either in a positive or negative srn«e. It wu found that, in 
the main, the responses were inactive, indifferent, and noncom¬ 
mittal. However, in the classification of active responses it was 
found that the cases crudely fell into four large groups according to 
the extent of body interest manifested. In the lii»t group were 
children who showed very little body interest. In the second thrre 
were many more active responses expressing Irmly interests which, 
however, did not appear to influence the clinical picture. In the 
third group were those cases in whom the body interests were inti¬ 
mately bound up with the behavior pattern of the child although 
the preoccupation with the body was nut the clinical picture. Finally, 
there was the group in which preoccupation with the hodv was the 
outstanding feature of the clincial picture. 

An attempt was made to correlate this grouping with various 
factors such as color, intelligence, clinical picture, etc. In the main 
it was found that negro children appeared mn«r frequently in 
Groups 1 and 2 and suggestions as to why this was mi w ere di-cu-sed. 
It was felt on the basis of division of cases that children with mote 
limited intelligence might have some difficulty in the integration of 
the body image, as a fairly large number, relatively speaking, were 
found in Group 3. The majority of the cases in Groups 5 ami 4 
differed markedly in their clinical picture from tlur-e found in 
Groups 1 and 2 who were in the main conduct disturbances, pre¬ 
senting few features in the clinical picture which deviated from tie* 
norm. Reasons for this were discussed in detail. The relatively 
greater interest in the neuro-muscular apparatus expressed In did 
dren in Groups 3 and 4 were discussed and a pi lf»> tide explanation 
postulated for the dissatisfaction with tlie-r organs in the compete 
tive sphere, Almost all of the responses were expressed in a negative 
sense of dissatisfaction although some positive responses were found 
in Groups 1 and 2, There was a tendency to underestimate the 
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size of the genitals, as a large penis was looked upon as an indicator 
of excessive masturhation. 

In the main the responses indicated a disinclination on the part 
of the majority of the children to disrupt their body images and 
view individual parts. In those cases where there was an excessive 
interest expressed there was found that a disruption of the body 
image was associated with personality disturbances. Finally, the 
influence of the group and society upon the body image concepts 
in the adolescent was discussed as one of the outstanding contribu¬ 
tions of tin’s study. 
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IQ CHANGES IN OLDER-AGE CHILDREN PLACED FOR 
FOSTER HOME CARE* 

The Psychologicul Clinic, Indiana University 


Jam ns W. Layman 


This study is the continuation of a previous one (1) but based 
on an increased A r and a number of crises to whom a third psycho¬ 
metric has been administered. The present interest is limited to 
the IQ changes and an analysis of the clinical factors which underlie 
these changes. The data are based on psychometric results obtained 
from 120 subjects, each of whom was tested two or more times. The 
jY for those tested on the same forms is 105 (1916 Revision of the 
Stanford-Binct, 52; Form M, 28; Form L, 25) and 15 for those 
originally tested on Forms L or M and rechecked on the other. 
Twenty-one of the subjects were tested twice cm the 1916 Revision 
and retested on Form L later either as a routine recheck or where 
tlie results of the later 1916 Revision were questioned. However, 
no cases are duplicated in computing either the averages or the 
correlations for the various tests. Cases with known reading defects 
or where there were questions as to cooperation, test rapport, etc., 
were not included in the data. 

As indicated in the previous study, most of the children come 
from families whose natural homes are of low socio-economic status 
and with backgrounds characterized by high incidence of parental 
inadequacies. The average age at placement was 135.05zt33.65 
months with a range of approximately 6 to 16 years. The period 
of foster care ranged from 7 to 166 months with an average of 
25.92 months. In most instances, foster homes are located either 
on farms or in small towns fairly adjacent to Des Moines from 
where supervision is maintained by the two placement agencies. 1 


•Received in die Kditorial Ollice no September 2, 19+0. 

'One hundred eighteen children are under the supervision of the Iowa 
Children’s Home .Society and two under the lies Moines Catholic Charities. 

At this point the writer wishes to express his appreciation to the Section 
of Psychological Services, Imva State Department of Social Welfare, for 
data on subjects examined by them. 
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same tendency fur an increase is also found in she standard dela¬ 
tions of the distribution ( table 2) with she rsirptain ui the group 
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1916 Rev. 

97.592 

12.111 
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to which the 1916 Revision was administered on three different 
occasions. In this group, the standard deviation of the distribution 
is smaller on the second test hut tends to increase again t>u the third. 

The averages show a tendency to increase from one test period to 
another, although the differences are riot statistically reliable except 

rr betvvecn the ,irst :l »‘ J ««on«I on Form .1/ 

Uable i). There are 99.4 chances in 1W) of a true difference he- 

TABLE 3 
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1916 Rev. 2 . 5 j 

Form M 4 ,j j 

Form 1. 12 J 
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tween the means for the larger group tested on the 1916 Revision. 
In no instance is the difference between the standard deviations com¬ 
pletely reliable, although that between the first and second test on 
Form L and that between those originally tested on the 1916 Revision 
and retested on Form L approach complete reliability. There is, how¬ 
ever, a consistent tendency for the standard deviations to increase 
somewhat. 

TABLE 4 

Diff./SD lU „ BETWEEN THE SlOMAS OF THE DISTRIBUTION COMPUTED ON THE 
Formula for Correlated Measures 


Test 1 and 2 1 and 3 2 and 3 


1916 

Rev. 

1.53 

Form 

M 

1.61 

Form 

L 

2.38 

1916 

Rev. and L 

2.01 

1916 

Rev. 

.61 


Correlation coefficients between the results for each administration 
of the same form as well as that between the 1916 Revision and 
Form L arc all positive and within the ranges usually reported in 
the literature. The coefficient between the 1916 Revision and Form 
L is somewhat lower than the one reported by Terman and Merrill 
(4) ; however, the reliability of the difference was not computed 
since the groups may not he comparable. The PE of the difference 


between the first and third correlation on the 1916 Revision is 

TABLE 5 

Coefficients of Correlation detwf.en the Tests 

2.79. 

Test 

1 and 2 

PE 1 and 3 PE 2 and 3 

PE 

1916 Rev. 

+ .775 

.037 


Form M 

+ .930 

.015 


Form /. 

+ .852 

,040 


1916 Rev. and I. 

+ .813 

.028 


1916 Rev. 

+ .621 

.088 +.665 .080 +.872 

.036 


Neither the averages nor the correlations were computed for 
those initially tested on either Forms L or hi since the group was 
too small (initial Form M, 10; Form L, 5). Differences in IQ 
between the two tests range from 1 to 16 points. 

For the groups ns a whole, the results suggest a tendency for the 
average IQ to increase slightly from one administration to another. 
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least double or more than the 8 per cent reported by him. Approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent of this group show percentages of change greater 
than the eight per cent. 

The gains or losses computed on the basis of percentage of 
change do not appear to be limited to those above or below the 
average. One child of superior ability on the initial test gained 
19 IQ points (16.5%) whereas another whose initial IQ was almost 
the same declined 14 points (11.9%)- Two cases with initial IQ's 
of 100 dropped to 84 on the second, and one with an IQ of 101 
increased to 120. Another child at the borderline level increased her 
second IQ over the first by 16.2 per cent. However, the greatest 
number of those who show large changes in per cent, gains or losses, 
had initial IQ’s in the average or above average levels. This may 
be a selective factor since an attempt is made to choose children for 
placement who are at least fairly close to the average range. 

Computation of the regression equation and the predicted scores 
show differences from the actual IQ on the second test based on 
ratios Diff./PE ictt .) ranging from approximately 0 to 4.08. If a 
ratio of approximately 2.5 PE lc „t,) is used as a criterion suggestive 
of a change that is significant (this would include all cases where 
the IQ change is 15 or more points), five subjects gain and two 
decline. 

With reference to those tested on Form L (Table 7), changes in 
IQ range from 0 to 5.92 times the PE c /q, reported by Terman and 
Merrill (4) for the various IQ levels. Actual differences in IQ 


TABLE 7 


Ratio nr IQ Changes 
M ) as Based 

on 53 Suiijects Retested on the Same Forms (L and 
on PE (J q, Quoted ny Terman and Merrill 
for Each IQ Level 

Ratio 

Gain 

Loss 

No change Total 

0- .49 

3 

6 

5 14 

.50- .99 

0 

3 

3 

1.00-1.49 

4 

0 

4 

1.50-1.99 

7 

1 

8 

2.00-2.49 

2 

2 

4 

2.50-2.99 

10 

0 

10 

3.00-3.49 

1 

2 

3 

3.50-3.99 

1 

0 

1 

4.00- 

6 

0 

6 


3+ 


14 


5 


53 
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between the first and second test range frum (4 to IS point* uiih ;«» 
average change of 6.2. Changes rut From M range from fS to 12.1 
times the I’E irc j.. Obtained change* range front S to 26 l(J points 
with an average of 6.0, 

According to Terman and Merrill (4) the pn+ahilitie* that an 
obtained score does not djfifer from the true vote in more than 
3 PEtiai are 22 to one. On this bass*., in cases m the present data 
show changes where the probabilities id a diftcreme am high. (M 
those gaining, six were initially in she .nrtngr range and one was 
above and the other below. The two eases declining were within 
the average range, while 1H.9 per cent «d ihr tola! group tested on 
Forms L or At, then, show changes which appear to be significant. 

The regression equation was computed fm each form «m the 
basis of the presented data. Ratios computed on the basts of 
Diff./PE tr ,t,) range from .38 to 3.72 on Fonts L and front approxi¬ 
mately 0 to 3.95 on M. 

On the Form L initial test the deviations from she Mnnuthed 
average IQ for each chronological age lexrl yompuled by Tetman 
and Merrill ( + ) range from —28.8 to 3A on the Just testing 
and from —30.6 to +13.2 IQ points on the second. Changes with 
reference to approximation of the average JQ f»t each age level 
range from losses of 7.9 to gains of 16.7 f(J points. The range nit 
Form M for the first test is from —34.9 to f 34.1 and on the sec¬ 
ond from —25.4 to +38.7. Changes range from a loss of 4.8 tn 
an increase of 19.2 IQ points. Of 11 changes in subircts above the 
average for their respective chronological level on the first test, nine 
show further increases and two decline somewhat. 

Correlations between age at placement and IQ change, time in¬ 
terval between testing and IQ change, and between length n) luster 
care and IQ change are all positive but tin) low for predictive pur¬ 
poses. Correlations between initial JQ and gain as computed by 
the formula given by McNemar (2) arc* +.346 for Form /.. -< .282 
for M and +.155 for the 1916 Revision. These, however, may 
again reflect the selection of cases for foster placement since the 
original range is not great. 

C. Analysis of Factors Contributing to mil Cijanui-s Found 
in Individual Casks 

Data from the case workers concerning the foster parents and 
homes arc largely descriptive in nature. As previously reported ( I), 
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the socio-economic status of the foster homes, however, tends to be 
above the average of the original homes. From data in the social 
histories the foster homes appear to be characterized by well planned 
programs of activities, relative freedom from emotional tensions, 
and with evidences of sincere interest in the children placed in their 
care. In contrast, the natural parental homes are usually tense, 
lack many constructive activities and interests for the children and 
tend to function on haphazard schedules. Many of the natural 
parents are alcoholic, sexually promiscuous, indifferent to their re¬ 
sponsibilities, and a large number of the family backgrounds show 
incidence of insanity, chronic dependency, and delinquency. 

In analyzing the underlying factors which appear to contribute 
to marked increases in IQ's on these cases the following appeared 
to he of significance. 

1. Freedom from previous home situations characterized by 
strong emotional tensions and a feeling of acceptance in the foster 
home situation. 

2. Release from emotional tensions created by feelings of social 
rejection. 

3. Strong needs for recognition, attention, and approval by others 
which now function in an area where intellectual pursuits are favor¬ 
ably recognized. 

4. Availability of opportunities to achieve ambitions which were 
not possible in the natural homes either because of economic limita- 

• tions or failure of the natural parents to encourage the interests. 

5. Needs for a feeling of personal security and acceptance which 
h a d not been met by the natural parents but which the foster parents 

were capable of providing. . 

For those where there was a large decline in IQ the following 

seemed to be of significance: 

1. An inability to accept the foster home placement and a 
“rebellion’’ against what were felt to be its unfair restraints. 

2. A feeling of rejection and unfair criticism or discipline by 

the foster parents. 

3. A desire to return to a previously unhappy home situation 
which was recognized as such but which the child continued to 
regard as more satisfying than the present home. 

In all of these cases there was no single factor which one could 
say was the causal one. Rather, combinations of factors involving 
the child’s previous feelings and those now operative in relation- 
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ship to the total patterns of the feeder hnrnr simaSinn appeared to 
be evident in each case where chances were tnjantl. In amte in¬ 
stances, particularly the increases, the change* appear j,, have in¬ 
volved strong compensatory mechanisms which \%rte xiifwiitiitrs {„, 
other symptoms being manifeMrd at the tune of the initial ir-ting 
and interview. Changes of this up*-, thru. m,j n«v*<w.iriK 

indicate ideal re-adjust ntent* in the prrMuiaiiu cinatme but. m 
stead, that the symptoms now function in .« itu.rc u«u||y acceptable 
manner. 

The following brief case histones afford a picture the changes 
found in some of the individual cases; 


Feeling »/ retain,a by the faster f 
«. S. nn inilial testing contained an ItJ «<( »jl ; i'tjc Revision?. 
When re-examined two sear, tain »» *ta* and after the 
third year it was lift, lBecause he rxrecdtd the itm reding. 
Form M wit* used about a week later when sm IQ of Ut ti- 
sultcd.) At the time of the see. fid ir*t u nj, wtsvinu* that R 
was unhappy although there was no ill fret evident r that (hr 
IQ itself was unreliable, and had there not t*rri! ihr pirvimn 
test results it would not have been questioned H at this ti.nr 
dcscrilied the foster home as a ' tier one. e.i.tnig nothing ' 
but was evasive a* in actual relationships amt feelings He 
finally requested that he to- moved l«i another home Minrtiv 
after this was accomplished he was reexamined and dew rilir,| 
the previous home as -one where they had no rnldidciire in 
him, all three women told him what to do and sometime* 
contradicted each other's directions; one of ihein nlteii re¬ 
marked that she would lose her mind if ground him ninth; 
where perfection was wanted with no toleration of lmvi«h 
interests." He also indicated that he was extremely anxious 
to complete High School and to graduate from college, since 
the foster parents had frequently remarked ahrmr having 
helped another hoy through college. R. thought it best to tr.lrr 
ate the conditions in the hope that he too might he so a*,j.|H. 


Acceptance by faster parenti 

/. R. on the first testing («Vf) achieved an IQ of OJ and on 
the second one of I OS. His original home was one where hr 
was argely left to Ilia own devices, roaming the streets and fir 
quenty in difficulties. The parents were divorced and when 
: tlVe ^ Wlth , h,s mo,hcr •«« w« usually wi.hom supervision 
since the mother slept during the day and worked night,. I hr 
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father worked as a hospital attendant and was usually "too 
tired" to provide much companionship when J. stayed with him. 

In his present home the foster father is described as a vigorous, 
interested, Well balanced person who enjoys spending consider¬ 
able time with J. Despite being a busy farmer he is always 
willing to drop his work in order to discuss the boy and ways 
of helping him meet his various personality needs. During the 
second interview J. voluntarily remarked Lhat his "present home 
is happier than when in his own.” He would like to hear from 
his parents occasionally but felt that “the freedom from quar¬ 
reling and fighting" had been good for him. 

Inability to accept foster care 

When first seen C. L.'s IQ (1916 Revision) was 117. The 
clinician then noted that the performance was almost entirely 
superior. On the second testing the IQ was 111 and on the 
third, 103. During both the second and third interviews C. 
spoke bitterly of his foster home placement, criticizing the foster 
parents, school teacher, and his social associates. He continued 
to cling to the hope of returning to his own home despite the 
fact that it continues to be unwholesome from the social view¬ 
point. Subtests on which he had previously been successful 
were failed on the second and third testing. Efforts at motiva¬ 
tion within the limits of the test standardization were not 
well responded to. 

Insecurity in the present foster home and a desire to return 
to a previously unpleasant situation 
F. 13. when first tested had an IQ of 107 {M) and on the 
second one of 92. Prior to coming under one of the agencies 
he had gone to live with a maiden lady who was interested 
in taking his sister into her home. She reluctantly agreed to 
"keep him" when he strenuously opposed separation from the 
sister. When first seen he presented problems of stealing, 
urinating out the windows and enuresis which had been met by 
threats of putting him in an institution, and physical punish¬ 
ment. During the second interview he frequently expressed a 
desire to return to his former home although he knew this was 
not possible. 

D. Summary 

One hundred and twenty subjects have received two or more 
psychometrics the results of which, in some instances, are suggestive 
of changes greater than would usually be expected. These differ- 
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cnees between initial ami t«w IQ'* are <i*ual!i (nund in suVjni* 
where the underlying rmufinn.il adjustment* have aim changed in 
either a favorable ur increased in -in unfaujeahlr direction. 
The extent and direction of the change* found icnn at each IQ 
level and do not appear to he a fiinriinn of the inissal / (J , timer 
above or helrnv the average level mac either increase nr drerea*e. 
Doth the average* and the standard detrainm* «1 the dnttihnttoti 
tend to increase in the second nr Liter test*. although the differences 
arc not always statistically reliable. 

E. CostU'flnSs 

From these data it would appear that lire f««tcr house e’cpen'rntes 
and the individual's reaction thereto rrs.iv f»e accompanied h> changes 
from the initial IQ. Such change* can sometime* serve as nnr of the 
indices to the subject’s adjustment in the new situation, suggesting 
whether or not satisfactory progress is being made. 
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TENSION AND RESPIRATORY PATTERN IN YOUNG 

CHILDREN* 

Clinic of Child Development, Yale University 


Mary Frances Williams 


A. The Problem 

The present status of the problem of the role of tension can be 
summarized as follows. General over-reactivity in children and 
adults has been found by Rathbone (7), Lee (6), Wenger (8), and 
others to be characterized by chronic muscular hypertension. That 
this hypertension may be due to antagonistic “sets” operative in a 
conflict situation, is suggested by a conflict theory proposed by 
Castner (2). If this is true, tension would be expected to vary 
with the strength of opposing “sets,” even in a non-emotional situa¬ 
tion such as during performance of fairly simple tasks. Studies of 
changes in the respiratory pattern during mental activity show a 
tendency for a decrement in breathing amplitude to occur with in¬ 
creasing difficulty of task; this phenomenon may be directly related 
to the tension problem. 

B. The Present Experiment 

The aims of the present experiment are twofold: (a) to determine 
differences in tension, using various measures of the respiratory 
pattern as indices of tension, between easy and difficult activities, 
and between the beginning and end of both activity and inactivity 
periods; and (£) to determine the consistency of individual patterns 
of breathing. 

This experiment is intended to test the adequacy of measures of 
breathing as indicative of what is known as low-level tension; al¬ 
though not subject to direct measurement, this has been in research 
frequently assumed to be correlated with muscle tension and so meas¬ 
ured. By low-level tension is meant tension constituting a ‘‘set” for 
a given activity rather than the high-level extremes of tension char¬ 
acteristic of emotional states. When an individual is “set” for an 

*tAccepted for publication by Arnold Gesell of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on September 9, 1940. 
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activity, a certain amount of mainly erne!) muscular a* tit in j* 
present, which is observed to me knit with time it the stimulus 
for the overt act is not received immediately, mi it she situation i- 
such that, even when the stimulus is received, immediate response 
for any reason fails to proceed smonihly, esprciallv it the act is a 
difficult task, With increase in local trii»iun. there is manifest a 
concomitant increase in general tension, w hich tends f«< hr maintained, 

C. St'ttjrtis 

Twenty-five nursery-school children of both sexes, ranging in 
chronological age from Mi months i« Wl month- inclusive, were twtl 
as subjects. 

I). Al'I’Aft ATI'S 

Since the standard pneumograph is unsuitable fi,i work with young 
■children, a less sensitive, but lighter and inconspicuous rubhrr system 
was devised, as suggested by Professor Halverson.. Two small, 
partially inflated balloons, inserted in a sleeveless doth jacket suit¬ 
able to be worn over the child's indoor clothing, were connected each 
to a rubber tube leading to a Marry tambour. The -rmi inflated 
balloons were inserted each in a round sack fastened to she inner 
side of the jacket slightly below the thoracic and abdominal lewis 
respectively of the tallest children. Lengths of belting, -rwrd to 
the jacket between jacket and sack at each level, were fastened In 
buckles behind the child. A wax-paper polygraph was used foi 
recording. 

In determining the validity of the experiment, it is necessity to 
determine the fidelity with which the record here obtained serves a- 
an index of the amount of muscular activity in the tespiratory 
regions. Assuming that normal respiration involves a reciprocal, 
rhythmical innervation and inhibition of antagonistic muscles, a de¬ 
crease in respiration amplitude must he correlated with either a 
decrease in innervation of normally innervated muscles or an increase 
in the activity of those normally relaxed. It is assumed that an 
increase in innervation of normally relaxed musculature i> indicated 
by a decrease in amplitude of the respiratory curve. The tube and 
dam system was calibrated by removing the balloon and inserting a 
syringe in the system at the point of connection between balloon and 
tube, The direct and near-linear relationship (mind between the 
amount of air in cubic centimeters and excursion of the sty lus imli- 
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cates that such sources of error as stretching of the tubing, decrease 
in elasticity of the membrane with increased pressure (the Dodge- 
type of dam was used, which was especially designed to eliminate- 
this source of error), and arc distortion of the stylus would have a 
negligible effect in reducing the accuracy of the measure. 

The length of record desired at one sitting obviated the possi¬ 
bility of using the more sensitive smoked paper on the ordinary 
kymograph drum. A signal-marker, which was in circuit with a 
3j/^-volt battery and a switch near the examiner’s right hand, was 
used to mark the beginning and end of each task or period of 
activity. A second electric marker, also in circuit with the battery 
and with an electric timer operating at one revolution per second, 
was used to mark one-second intervals on a time-line. The poly¬ 
graph was operated at the rate of Yz inch per second; slight varia¬ 
tion of the polygraph rate necessitated the use of a constant timer. 

The clicking sound of the timer, which was in operation con¬ 
stantly from the time that the subject entered the room, served as a 
background noise which partially masked the sounds of the motor 
and switches. No persistent difficulties in adjustment to the situa¬ 
tion were encountered. 

A low chair and table were so placed outside the screen which 
concealed the polygraph and other apparatus that the child was sur¬ 
rounded on four sides by the screen, the back wall, the examiner’s- 
chair, and the table. 

E, Materials 

The following materials were used : 

1. A story book (1), with illustrations in black and white,, 
containing simple stories suitable for 3- and 4-year-olds. 

2. A simple diagram or path, 16 inches in length, graduated in 

width from inch to Y inch, colored brown on a green paper 

background. 

3. Twenty-six uncovered paper boxes, 2 inches square, fastened 
onto cardboard stands in groups of 8, 4, and 1; all boxes in each- 
group were of a different hue or so markedly different in saturation, 
as to cause the subjects no difficulty in matching paper discs to them. 

4. Round paper discs 1inches in-diameter to be sorted into 
boxes according to color, 8 discs for each group of boxes. 

5. Two small (2-inch) dolls. 

6. (a) A wooden “bridge” 9 inches in length, made with two- 
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wires pulled taut in a wooden frame fill” \ 4"1, the distance 
between the wires graduated from 3 j inch to inch, with six 
^-incli rectangles of paper glued at equal inirrvaK along the 
“bridge” forming steps of graduated width: {!>) a toy man if I * a 
inches high) fastened on a flat haw (1 inch square 

7. Colored crayons and white drawing paper 1 Vi" x 8 1 a"). 

8. Stop watch. 

9. A round desk bell. 

10. A “theatre" consisting of a roll of white paper passing be¬ 
tween two round slotted containers, with pictmrs glued onto the 
paper at intervals of 24 inches. 

11. Ten one-inch wooden cubes, painted orange. 

F, Procedure 

The procedure of the examination of each child was as follows. 
The child was brought into the room hv the examiner, with these 
instructions: "Here is where we piny. That if ymr little eliuir and 
this is my chair, and this is the little apron that you put an. Il'c'll 
put it an before you sit down." If the child asked anv questions 
about the jacket, he was told briefly that all the children wear it 
when they play with the things in that mum. Kverv effort was 
made to make the initial adjustment as natural as possible; the 
jacket was arranged on the chair be fore the chill entered the room 
in such a way that the balloons and tubing were concealed. In 
adjusting the jacket, the upper belt was fastened as high as possible 
under the arms, the other at waist level. As adjustment had to he 
made with care, a small picture book was handed to the child to 
look at during this time. No children showed persistent interest 
in the jacket. 

Two forms of the examination were given to each child, witli at 
least four days intervening between successive examinations of the 
same child. One-half of the subjects were given Form ,Y billowed 
by Form Y; the other half of the group were given Form Y fol¬ 
lowed by Form X. The two forms were identical in content: I lit* 
■order of tests was reversed in the second form, thus partially con¬ 
trolling the factor of fatigue. The two short stories of two pages 
each were first read to the child, the reading of which took approxi¬ 
mately three minutes, previous trials having shown this length of 
time to be sufficient in all cases to give relaxation as indicated by 
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regular breathing, regardless of the degree of activity on the play¬ 
ground in which the subject was engaged just before the examination. 

The tasks used fall into three groups, those in which (a) tasks 
graded in difficulty from easy to difficult, and vice-versa, were in¬ 
cluded (Tracing; Sorting the Bridge; Drawing; Tower); ( b) tasks 
in which a given situation was prolonged presumably longer than 
desired by the child (Tapping) ; and (c) inactivity periods in which 
the child awaited a signal (Guessing; Bell-ringing). The number 
of tasks included under each of the three headings is consistent with 
the tediousness for the child of that type of task. 

Tower-building was selected as a good example of a task in which, 
with the increasingly fine coordination required, tensiqn increases 
rapidly. In order to secure a comparable task in which the chief 
requirement should be fine coordination in balancing blocks, but in 
which tension would be expected to decrease from a high point at the 
beginning of the task to a low point at the end, the “bridge” was 
devised. In this way any differences found between periods of high 
and low tension would necessarily be attributable to a factor other 
than fatigue. In all other tasks, reversal of order was possible, 
so that a given task could be presented in easy-to-difficult or difficult- 
to-easy order. 

The procedure of the examination for each task is described briefly 
below, in the order in which tasks were presented in Examination 
Form X. 

I. Tracing. Following demonstration by the examiner, the sub¬ 
ject was instructed to trace the path beginning at the wide end. 

II. Sorting. Groups of 8, 4, and 1 boxes were presented succes¬ 
sively; the subject was instructed to sort the colored discs into appro¬ 
priate colored boxes. 

III. Guessing. The child was instructed to place his hands on 
the table behind a piece of cardboard, and to close his eyes until 
he should feel an object (doll) placed in his hands (20" period); 
then to guess what was in his hand. 

IV. The Bridge. The toy man was to be balanced on each suc¬ 
cessive step of the bridge, beginning at the narrow end, following 
demonstration. 

V. Drawing. The subject was instructed to copy ( a ) a square, 
(/;) a square crossed by diagonals, (c) a square crossed by diagonals, 
vertical and horizontal mid-lines. 

VI. Tapping. Instructions were to begin tapping with the 
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crayon on paper; instructions were repeated alter each of the lirst 
three spontaneous refusals or pauses in tapping. 'Finis breathing 
during a total of four periods of tapping was recorded. 

VII and VIII. Same as Tasks I and II respectively, each task 
presented in reverse order of difficulty. 

IX. Brll-ringing. 'Flic hell and toll were presented on the 
table. 'I'lie child was instructed to ring the hell as Mtnn as he saw 
a picture appear on the roll which the examiner ojserate«l by hand. 
Intervals were of 10". 

X. Ttiwcr-buUdintf. The subject was instructed to build a 
single tower of 10 blocks. 

XI and XII. Same as Tasks V and VI respectively, each task 
presented in reverse order of difficulty. 

The above list of 12 tasks constituted Session .V; the -arm* tasks 
presented in reverse order, following reading of the same stories 
formed Session Y, Each session took approximately .ill minutes. 

Instructions for each task were standardized. 

It may be objected that evert in the case of young children volun¬ 
tary inhibition of breathing may have occurred in order to eliminate 
such secondary arm movements as arc likely to occur, in the same 
way that the adult tends to hold his breath in performing a task 
requiring fine motor control. It was found, however, that difficulty 
of task was similarly correlated with amplitude of breathing even 
when the task involved a choice reaction as in sorting, rather than 
fine coordination. 


G. Rksults 

In determining the measures which would best differentiate be¬ 
tween tension and non-tension periods, four objective measures of 
the respiration curves were initially taken; those mea-urex were 
used which previous experimenters had found most adequate. The 
measures selected were: (a) amplitude, the stimulated values in 
oscillometer (5) units of vertical distances covered hy inspiration 
and expiration phases during a given number of (five) full respira¬ 
tory cycles; (i) regularity, summated values of vertical distances 
between successive crests of the respiration curve, over the given 
number of full cycles; (r) rate, the number of full cycles and frac¬ 
tions thereof above J/j per minute, taken from 10 wound samples; 
(d) level, the median of vertical distances from an arbitral y hast* 
line to the crests of the curve, over the given number of full cycles. 
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For discussion and illustration of common types of breathing, see 
Halverson (4). 

The amplitude measure was found to be superior to the other 
three measures in differentiating between tension and non-tension 
periods. No significant differences in regularity or level were found 
(Table 1). 


TABLE 1 

Breathikc: Changes with Increasing Difficulty of Task (Tower- 

Buu.ding) 


Measure 

Initial 

record 

Final 

record 

D 

D/s d 

Amplitude (oscillometer units) 

32.5 

23.5 

—9.0 

5.0 

Rate (per minute) 

43.8 

51.0 

+7.2 

3.2 

Regularity (oscillometer units) 

4.3 

3.4 

—0.9 

1.0 

Level 

5.7 

5.7 

0.0 

0.0 


Since breathing rate and amplitude were found to be the most 
adequate differential measures in a comparison of breathing patterns 
under varying conditions, further analysis of the records was made 
in terms of these two measures. 

Breathing rate was measured during performance of . all five 
tasks of graded difficulty and all three homogeneous activities. Re¬ 
sults in terms of mean breathing rate per minute during performance 
of easy and difficult parts of the graded tasks and during the first 
and last 10-sccond periods of the homogeneous activities, differences, 
and critical ratios are given in Table 2. 

In four out of five graded tasks, there is no marked change in 
breathing rate with either an increase or a decrease in the difficulty 
of the task; differences are not consistent or significant. During 
one graded task (the Bridge) there is marked decrease in breathing 
rate with decreasing difficulty of task during Session Y; with no 
significant change in rate during Session X. Since this task is the 
4th activity in Session X and the 9th activity in Session T the 
results suggest that the response to this task is particularly affected 
by fatigue. Since, however, breathing rate is not in the case of the 
other tasks generally differentially affected by the time of presenta¬ 
tion of the task within the session, the importance of this factor is 
questionable. Breathing rate changed significantly during only one 
session of a homogeneous activity (Bell-ringing Y) ; this change was 
in the opposite direction from the rate change during the Bridge 
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TABLE 2 

Mean Respiratory Rate (per Minute) duxixi; JOph.km ssi e he Tasks 

Mean rate 



Task 


Easy 

DiHii ull 

PilferriU'p 

Wo,, 


X 

I 


45.6 

44.2 

— M 

0,7 

Sorting 

X 

II 


50.0 

4 3.4 

—-6.6 

2.6 

Y 

I 


47.6 

50.4 

4 2.X 

1.0 


Y 

II 


50.9 

51.0 

+ 0.1 

0.1 


X 

I 


4S.5 

45.1 

--3,4 

1.6 

Drawing 

X 

II 


46.4 

44.7 

-1-2 3 

0.9 

Y 

I 


4X.4 

44.4 

— 1.0 

1.5 


Y 

II 


45.9 

52.0 

+ 6.1 

2.5 

Tower 

X 



45.6 

4 ft.* 

4 1.2 

0.9 


Y 



43.* 

51.o 

4-7.2 

1.2 

Bridge 

X 



42.5 

43.1 

4-0.6 

0.3 

Y 



46.7 

36.X 

—9.9 

5.9* 


X 

I 


42.3 

411.6 

—1.7 

1.0 

Tracing 

X 

II 


42.4 

43.* 

4-1.4 

0.6 

Y 

I 


45.* 

43.7 

—2.1 

U) 


Y 

II 


46.2 

45.1 

—1,1 

0.6 





Initial 

Final 



Guessing 

X 



32.6 

16.4 

4 3.* 

2.X 


Y 



42.S 

41.9 

—.11,61 

0.4 

Bell 

X 



43.7 

46.3 

4 2.6 

o.x 


Y 



42.3 

50.ft 

-i X.3 

3.9* 


X 

I 


45.6 

46,X 

14.2 

0.9 

Tapping 

X 

II 


49.5 

4ft.ft 

—0.9 

0.4 


Y 

I 


4*.* 

51.0 

4 2.2 

O.X 


Y 

II 


53.6 

56.6 

43.0 

1.6 

♦Statistically 

significant 

difference, i.r, 

, critical 

ratio almvc 3.0. 


task. The fact that o 

mly 

two out 

of 24 activity periods 

showed 


change in breathing rate, and that the two changes were in opposite 


directions suggests that breathing rate is in general little affected 
by a change in the degree of conflict involved in the nature of the 
activity. 

The initial and final 10-second periods of all tasks were compared 
in terms of amplitude, During all but one of the tasks a decre¬ 
ment in breathing amplitude was found tn accompany increawd 
difficulty. During two out of four performances of tile Tracing 
task, slight and insignificant increments were found. During the 
final 10-second periods of all homogeneous activities, in which oppos¬ 
ing sets were expected to be operative at the end, breathing was 
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TABLE 3 


Respiration Amplitude (Abdominal) during Performance of Tasks 


- 

Task 

Mean amplitude 
Easy Difficult 

Difference 

D/ir D 


X 

I 

34.3 

25.6 

— 8.7 

3.9* 

Sorting 

X 

II 

27.9 

17.8 

—10,1 

3.3* 


Y 

r 

28.6 

22.4 

— 6.2 

3.3* 


Y 

ii 

31,3 

24.1 

— 7.2 

3.2* 


X 

r 

25.8 

24.5 

— 1.3 

0.5 

Drawing 

X 

ii 

39.2 

36.6 

— 2.6 

0.5 


Y 

i 

36.2 

32.7 

— 3.5 

1.1 


Y 

ii 

32.7 

30.9 

— 1.8 

0.6 

Tower 

X 


32.5 

23.5 

— 9.0 

5.0 


Y 


30.6 

25.5 

— J.l 

3.6* 

Bridge 

X 


24.2 

18.8 

— 5.4 

5.8* 


Y 


29.6 

22.2 

— 7.4 

3.2* 


X 

i 

23.2 

24.1 

+ 0.9 

0.4 

Tracing 

X 

ii 

27.5 

33.5 

-j- 6.0 

1.7 


Y 

i 

32.7 

29.9 

— 2.8 

0.8 


Y 

n 

27.0 

24.2 

— 2.8 

1.4 

Guessing 

X 


38.8 

29.0 

— 9.8 

5.1* 


Y 


34.0 

24.3 

— 9.7 

4.2* 

Bell 

X 


27.6 

22,6 

— 5.0 

1.1 


Y 


30.4 

27.0 

— 3.4 

1.0 


X 

i 

30.0 

21.0 

— 9.0 

4.1* 

Tapping 

X 

n 

31.9 

19.8 

—12.1 

3.5* 


Y 

i 

34.2 

24.8 

— 9.4 

4.5* 


Y 

ii 

32.9 

25.2 

— 7.7 

5.1* 


*Statistically significant difference, i.e., critical ratio above 3.0. 


likewise depressed. Twenty-three subjects were used in determining 
these differences. 

The fact that depressed breathing was characteristic of difficulty 
in the part of the task being performed, whether the task was of 
progressively increasing or decreasing difficulty shows that the differ¬ 
ence in amplitude is due to another factor than either fatigue at 
the end of a task or initial excitement followed by calming down 
toward the end. 

A reliability measure was taken by determining the rank-order 
correlation in terms of amplitude changes between the first and 
last five respiration cycles, from records of respiration during the 
tower-building task of Sessions X and Y. A rank-order correlation 
of ,66±.08 (equivalent to a Pearson r of .68) was obtained. 
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The fact that correlation is low ami iiedgnilicant (rank-order 
correlation: r, .09; PE, .15) between decrease in amplitude of 
respiration during tower-building, and chrnnnlojrie.il ace, points to 
the conclusion that the obtained individual differences are to hr 
attributed to factors other than that of maturity or motor coordina¬ 
tion, which is known to he highly correlated with chronological age 
below five years. 

The importance of the fatigue factm in determining breathing 
pattern changes was measured by a eompari'itn of breathing ampli¬ 
tude changes during activities in the fir-t and second halves of a 
session, during both sessions. Results are shown in Table 4. 

TABI.R l 

Chakoes in Resi'Iaation as a Ffscnos or FArtrtUE 

N’uinl'rr of Mean awe t-hatigr 
activity periods I (Isrillmiirler units) P P . V /( 

First half session 12 —5.8 <1.4 it.fi 

2nd half session 12 -—5.3 


Over a period of approximately .10 minutes, tlie effect of fatigue 
upon changes in the breathing pattern in children of litis age is 
negligible. 

Objection might lie raised that with virtual inhibit inn of respiratory 
activity in all children, a measure of the degree of change in respira¬ 
tory amplitude'occurring between a tension and a non-tension task, 
would resolve itself into a measure of the initial amplitude of breath¬ 
ing during the non-tension task, this amount being largely dependent 
upon such physical factors as body weight. A correlation by the 
rank-order method of—.18 (PE .14) between amplitude of respira¬ 
tion during the initial 10 seconds of tower-building and the decrease 
in amplitude with increased difficulty indicates that this factor is of 
little importance. 

Increments in costal breathing amplitude were rarely so great 
as to compensate for decrements in abdominal breathing during 
performance of difficult tasks, or at the end of such activities as 
Guessing and Tapping. It can he assumed that the decrement in 
amplitude of abdominal breathing is not attributable to a change 
in the region of maximal activity from predominantly abdominal 
to predominantly costal breathing. 

Mean amplitude and rate of breathing were determined for three 
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categories of behavior: ( a) passive participation, listening to stories 
(mean of breathing measures from X and Y sessions); (b) active 
participation, performance of an easy task (mean of measures on 
easy parts of all graded tasks in both sessions) ; (c) active participa¬ 
tion, performance of a difficult task (mean of measures on difficult 
parts of all graded tasks in both sessions). Results were tabulated 
as shown in Table 5. 

TABLE S 


Respiratory Amputude and Rate for Three Categories of Behavior 


Behavior category 

Mean amp. 
(Oscillometer units) 

Mean rate 
(Per min.) 

Passive participation 

28.6 

41.9 

Active participation (easy) 

31.0 

46.2 

Active participation (difficult) 

25.4 

45.0 


H. Discussion 

It is postulated that tension may alternatively be attributable to 
the presence of a conflict between a positive response to the situation 
and withdrawal from it, or to a conflict between two or more 
possible incompatible responses. Data from studies of the knee-jerk 
by Courts (3) and others indicate that activity in one set of muscles 
tends to facilitate muscular activity in other parts of the body. 
Courts demonstrated that the amplitude of the knee-jerk bears a 
linear relationship to the amount of pressure exerted on a hand- 
dynamometer. An increase in local muscle, tension due to conflicting 
sets may be expected to spread to other musculature, including that 
involved in respiration. 

An inverse relationship between the amplitude of respiration dur¬ 
ing performance of a task and the degree of conflict involved in 
performance of the task indicates a change in the normal pattern 
of innervation of the costal and abdominal musculature. The decre¬ 
ment in amplitude of breathing which occurs with increasing diffi¬ 
culty in the task being performed could be due to (a) relaxation of 
normally innervated musculature, or (£) innervation of normally 
relaxed musculature acting antagonistically upon that normally ac¬ 
tive. The majority of the experimental findings on the subject 
indicate that an increase in mental activity is accompanied by an 
increase in muscular activity, to such an extent as to indicate that a 
general state of muscle tension is probably present. It is justifiable, 
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therefore, to assume that a decrement in breathing amplitude is not 
attributable to decreased tension in the costal and abdominal musul.i- 
ture but rather to an increase in activity in these regions. 

Since the net effect of general tension in the abdominal muscu¬ 
lature amounts to a brief partial paralysis of these muscles, it may 
he objected that a decrease rather than the obtained increase in 
simultaneous dynamometer pressure with increased difficulty of task 
would be expected in studies of this type. If, however, the general 
level of dynamometer pre sure is increased, this would constitute 
a change comparable to a change in the level rather than in the ampli¬ 
tude of respiration. 


If tension is defined as a '‘feeling of strain or suspense" concomi¬ 
tant with the establishment of incompatible motor sets, thm meas¬ 
urement of the strength of the opposing sets will lu* expected to 
constitute an index of the tension present in the organi-m, since the 
tension itself is known only to introspection and is therefore not 
directly measurable. If tension is defined operationally a> “a state 
produced in an organism when a normally adequate stimulus is pre¬ 
vented from eliciting an immediate goal response" (2), a state in¬ 
volving essentially muscle tension, then a muscle ten-inn measure 
can be taken as a relatively direct measure of tension. 

In a tension theory logically developed from the latter definition 
it is assumed that when there is a harrier to anv response for which 
a set has heen established, general tension occurs, either primarily 
due to the situation or secondarily due to a spread of tension from 
the local region in which the set was established. As the stimulus 
and the barrier continue to operate antagonistically, the tension in¬ 
creases in degree. Further development of the theory covers the 
enect of local tension reduction upon general tension, 

The P r e«nt experiment is concerned with the increase in -cneral 
tension concomitant with antagonistic operation of a stimulus and a 
barrier in various kinds of conflict situations. It is found that with 
an increase in the strength of a barrier due to u) increase in preci¬ 
sion of response required (eg., Tower-building) ; (/,) increase in the 
s rength of a set antagonistic to a given activity in progress (eg 
iappmg); or (r) increase in the strength of a set for activin during 
an inactive period (c.g., Guessing), there is a concomitant increase 
,n C; al te f ns . ,on f d<,te 1 rminei1 '»>• «n index of respirator* activin. 

ennfli i dy "■ "V"* c tens,,w in vilr )’ing degrees of both mild 
conflict and emotional situations promises to throw light on the 
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mechanisms of response to these situations, as well as to make clear 
the actual role of tension, whether as an essential factor in the 
response, or as a by-product significant only as an index of more 
intrinsically significant events. The effect of a state of tension upon 
the nature of substitute responses, in situations where a prepared or 
set response is barred, has heen barely touched upon in previous 
experiments. Study of the actual events occurring within tension 
systems, and of interaction of systems, can be expected to increase 
the predictability of human behavior in conflict situations. The rela¬ 
tive value of various measures of tension, including the measure of 
respiratory activity used in this experiment, is also still to be 
determined. 

I. Summary 

Records were made of costal and abdominal breathing movements 
of 25 nursery school children (C/I 36-60 months) during periods 
of inactivity and varying degrees of quiet activity. The following 
results were obtained: 

1. Measures of general level, of regularity, and of rate of 
respiration failed to differentiate between periods of performance 
of easy and difficult tasks, or between degrees of conflict present in 
a homogeneous task. 

2. Breathing amplitude decreased progressively during periods of 
homogeneous (a) activity, and ( b ) inactivity preceding a signal for 
activity. 

3. Individuals tended to be consistent in the amount of change 
in breathing pattern shown with changes in activity. 

4. No relationship was found between changes in breathing ampli¬ 
tude and chronological age, or amplitude of relaxed breathing. 
Fatigue was found to have a negligible effect on these changes 
within the 30-minute experimental period. 

5. During performance of tasks, a slight but not fully com¬ 
pensatory increment in costal breathing occurred concomitantly with 
the decrement in abdominal breathing amplitude as difficulty of task 
increased. 

6. Mean amplitude and rate of breathing were determined for 
three categories of behavior: (a) passive participation in an activity; 
(b) active participation in an easy task; (c) active participation in a 
difficult task. 

7. Results were discussed in connection with a theory of tension. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE KUHLMANN-ANDERSON 
INTELLIGENCE TEST WITH THE REVISED 
STANFORD-BINET, FORM L* 

Child Guidance Clinic of the Sunbeam Home Associaiion, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma 


Theodore Carlton 1 


In the Kuhlmann-Andcrson instruction manual (12, p. 28), the 
authors suggest that their tests may be used for an individual ex¬ 
amination. Many psychologists have adopted this suggestion and 
are today employing this test in place of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
(16) or the Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development (11). Since 
we know very little about the relationship of the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son with the 1937 Stanford or the 1939 Kuhlmann, such a proce¬ 
dure is questionable. 

When an examiner substitutes one test for another, he automa¬ 
tically makes two assumptions: first, that both tests will yield the 
same IQ or mental age scores over the entire range of measurement, 
or at least will not differ by the P-E/p of the one chosen as the 
standard; and second, that both examinations will discriminate to 
the same extent between different IQ or mental age ranges. In the 
past, educators, publishing houses, and clinics have accepted these 
hypotheses without proof, believing that if all other conditions of 
a good examination were present, an IQ on one test was equal to 
the same IQ on any other; and that any well standardized intelli¬ 
gence test could he used to measure all degrees of mental deficiency 
or superiority. 

In 1924, Miller (15) designed an experiment to question this 
general hypothesis. Within a short space of time, he gave nine group 
intelligence tests and the Stanford-Binet, 1916 Revision, to 57 
high school freshmen. After analyzing the results, he concluded 
(p. 366) that "the mental age norms vary so much that it is im¬ 
possible to interpret the IQ’s from all group tests according to the 

♦Accepted for publication by L. M. Terman of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on September 27, 1940. 

The writer wishes to thank Dr. E. J. Engbcrg, Superintendent of the 
Minnesota School and Colony, for permitting and encouraging the research; 
and L. E. Carlton who administered all of the Kuhlmnnn-Anderson tests. 
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Stanford-Binrt standards." Kefauver i, H), after administering 12 
different group mental tots to I Oil high school pupils, corroborated 
Miller’s conclusions, In addition, lie demonstrated that the varia¬ 
tion between the scores on different tests was greater at tire extremes 
of the distribution. 

Since 1929, Kuhlinann (10), Hidden and Steel*- (7), Hartman 
(6), and Carlton (1, 2), have obtained similar n-tilfs on iliffm-nt 
populations. Kulrlmaim examined 1,400 Minnesota children in 
Grades I through XI1 with eight group mental tests, lie found 
differences not only between the mean IQ '*• ai each grade level, 
hut also in the power of the tests to discriminate between grade 
levels. 

While most of the other writers had experintemed with group 
intelligence tests, Hilden and Skerls conipaied the Kuhhtunn-Ander- 
son Test with the 1916 Stant'ord-Hinet. After making a thorough 
analysis of the test results of over 700 subjects between the ages 
of 6 and 21, they were aide to show that some children varied 
from one test to another by us high as 2H UJ points. On the basis 
of their results, they constructed regression ei|uaiimix, 

Recently Hartman (6) compared the 1910 Stanford-Binet with 
the Brcgmnn Revision of the Army Alpha. His subjects were 
1,442 adult male prisoners who had scored between II and 24 points 
on the Alpha. After examiners had also tested these cases with 
the Binet, he found (p. 611) that the “Alpha test does not measure 
mental defectives distinctly enough for reliable diagnosis. , . 

Within recent months, the writer has carried out two expet iments 
to test the hypothesis that the Kuhlinann Tests (II) ami the 
Revised Stanford-Binet (16) were comparable at various age levels. 
Employing a total of 186 mental defectives between the ages of 
7-6 and 17-5, we found that significant differences between mean 
IQ’s occurred at various levels. We concluded that experimenters 
were unjustified in substituting one test for another ami assuming 
that both would give the same results. 

Procedure ok This Experiment 

This research was planned to test two hypotheses: First, tiiat 
IQ’s on the Kuhlmann-Andcrson Test are equivalent to IQ '> on 
the 1937 Revised Stanford; and second, that both tests will dis¬ 
criminate between different IQ ranges to the same extent. 

In order to carry out this experiment, we first chose 112 children 
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at random from a previously selected group at the Minnesota School 
and Colony. 2 Then, employing the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests as an individual examination, one experienced examiner ad¬ 
ministered them to the group. In giving these tests, we followed 
carefully the instructions of the manual (12, p. 28). Thus, each 
subject took the 14 sub-tests that were best adjusted to his mental 
level; that is, if a subject scored a zero on a sub-test at the be¬ 
ginning or at the end of the test, these were eliminated and he was 
given easier sub-tests from the earlier levels. Since the Kuhlmann 
Tests and the Revised Stanford-Binet were also being administered 
during this time, we were careful, first, that the administration of 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson and the other tests were separated by a 
period of at least one month; and, second, that half of the group 
of 112 was tested with the Stanford 3 before the K-A. The difference 
in time between the two tests ranged from one to four and a half 
months with the mean at 1.8. 

Limitations of the Problem 

Since our main purpose was to compare the relationship of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet with the Kuhlmann-Anderson, used as an 
individual examination, we had to set up one test as a standard for 
the other. It is conceivable that, on the basis of subjective choice, 
one could select either of these tests as a standard. In this case, 
however, we are comparing the K-A, which was standardized on 
groups of children, with the Stanford which was standardized on 
individual children. Since the K-A is primarily a group test, it 
must conform to the standards of the Stanford if it is to be used 
as an individual examination. 

Another difficulty which faced us was the different method which 

"In a previous experiment (2), we had selected all children between the 
ages of 7-6 and 15-11. We eliminated from this group all who had serious 
speech, physical, or sensory handicaps, and who could be classified as a 
"clinical type” (9, p. 202). We then administered the Revised Stanford- 
Binet, Form L to half (A) of the 15+ remaining subjects and the Kuhlmann 
Tests of Mental Development (11) to the other half (B). Group B was 
then given the Stanford and A the Kuhlmann. Following this, we tested 
all who could read sentences with the Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs 
Test (5) 1 and if a child's reading age was below 8-6 and was eighteen or 
more months behind his adjusted mental age (to obtain this value, the 
Revised Stanford-Binet was rescored so that the influence of the reading 
tests was removed), he was excluded from the study. 

“Tile Stanford was scored to failure on two successive levels. 
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each author used to compute the IQ. Whereas Terman and Merrill 
(16, p. 80), hetwern 13-0 and 16-0 ‘Vuimtlutivrh drop one out of 
every three additional months id chronological age and all of it after 
sixteen" in computing the IQ. Kuhlmanu and Anderson use the 
exact chronological ago ns a divi-.nr up to 16-11,* Since we com¬ 
puted the IQ's according to each author's recommendation, we hail 
to divide the present sample into two parts; First, the (group 
between 7-6 and 13-1; and, second, the group between 13-2 and 
15-11- 

Rhsui.rs 

In Tables 1 and 2 we have listed tin* essential IQ ami mental age 
data for each test and ape group After inspect in;: the mean IQ 's 
and jl/c/’s, one will note that, in each case, the mean differences 
are in favor of the K-.I. When we applied the Fisher "t" test for 
paired variates (4, p, 42), we found that the differences between the 
means were .significant at the 1 per cent level for (ironp „V in 
Tables 1 and 2. We may lie practically certain that the true mean 
differences are, in these cases, greater than zero and lie between the 
fiducial limits (4, p. 39-40) listed in the tallies. 

Although the differences between the means for Y group, Tables 
1 and 2, are insignificant, we cannot conclude that the KJ’> on the 
two tests are entirely equivalent. For this to he true, the two 
tests must satisfy three additional criteria. First, their sii/rutn and 
ranges must lie identical, second, the K.i at any point in the 
range under consideration, must not differ from the Stanford In 
more than PE, Q on the Stanford; and third, the correlation*, between 
the two tests must lie close to -j-1.0(1 and significant at the 1 per 
cent level. 

From Table 1 we note that the ranges and the sit/mas in the 
Y group arc not identical. In fact, the xii/m/i fur the Stanford Y 
group differs positively from the K-.i and shows significance at the 
1 per cent level. 

By calculating the average differences between the IQ' s which 
subjects scored on Forms L and M of the Revised Stanford, Ter¬ 
man and Merrill have derived a PE,,,. According to these authors 
(16, p. 46) the PEju between the IQ range of 7(1 and K‘l is * J.fitl 


‘To facilitate the computation of IQ'v, Terman ami Merrill have imuhlnl 
an extensive table I p. +15 If.). Table VI in Kiihlnmnn ( 11 , p. JU II.) mn\ 
be used for the computation of K-J /(/V 
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and below 70 is ±1.49. In order to be interchanged, IQ's on the 
K-A would then have to satisfy the criteria in Table 3. An ex¬ 
amination of Table 5 will show that these conditions are satisfied in 
only the AT group. 

From a relative standpoint the correlations between mental ages 
on both tests should at least reach +.91 or lie between the range 
+.91 and +.98 (16, p. 7). That this is not the case is evident 
from Table 2. 

We doubt, therefore, whether an examiner is justified in substi¬ 
tuting the K-A for the Stanford, believing that they will yield the 
same IQ. 

We stated earlier that Hilden and Skeels (7) had compared the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson with the 1916 Stanford-Binet. Since they 
drew their subjects from institution populations and since the CA 's 

TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Cases on KA That May Differ from the Stanford by Not 
More Than the Listed Limits 

Limits in terms of IQ 
Points 

More than ±5 0 to ±5 0 to ±4 0 to ±3 


19.6 BO.4 70.1 56.2 

2.4 97.6 92.9 82.4 


of their subjects extended from 6 to 21, their investigation was some¬ 
what similar to ours. It was dissimilar in that they employed the 
K-A as a group test, used a wider range of mental ability, and the 
1916 Revision of the Stanford. In spite of these differences, it is 
noteworthy that they concluded (p. 229) that the K-A test tended 
“to yield slightly higher IQ 's than the Stanford-Binet scale.’’ This 
was shown "by the average difference of +1.6 points on the 
obtained IQ’s and by the average difference of +2.4 and +0.5 on 
estimated values." 

Discriminating Ability op Each Test 

Psychometrists very often employ an intelligence test to aid in the 
diagnosis of mental deficiency. In doing this they are interested 
in using an instrument that will definitely discriminate between small 
IQ ranges at the moron and imbecile levels. To what extent, then, 
will the Revised Stanford and the Kuhlmann-Anderson make this 
discrimination? Table 1 gives us only a small clue to a possible 


IQ 

Ranges 

70 to 89 
46 to 69 
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answer. One will note that the difference between the sigmas in 
the 1' group is in favor of the Stanford. When we determine the 
"F“ ratio of the variances, that is «> i (Id. p. 60), we find 
that it is significant at the 1 per cent level. 

In a general way, this indicates shat the two tests do differ in 
their powers of discrimination. In or tier to obtain a mote accurate 
measure of anv differences which may exist, we divided each large 
group, X anti Y, into two suh-groups, a and h. In Table 4, A\, 
refers to the .1.1 subjects between the C.i\ of 7-6 and 1,1-1 who 
scored IQ *s between 46 and 64 on the Rev ised Stanford-Binet; and 
Xt, refers to the 29 who scored IQ s between 65 and 60; and so on.* 1 

We then computed the differences between the Revised Stanford 
and the Kuhlmann-Andcrson 1Q\ (A.'-.//,/> ,V,t /\) for each indi¬ 

vidual. When we calculated these mean gains for all sub-groups, 
we found the following results (Table 41 : 

1. For the X„ and Y„ groups the mean gains in IQ points are 
significant at the 1 per cent level, will difi’rr positively it) favor of 
the K-A, and will lie between the limits * 2.83 and --f-7.59 lA' n ) 
and -1-2.69 to +7.91 (>'„). 

2. Using the formula for distinct samples (4. p. 46), it becomes 
clear that the A'„ group will gain a significantly greater number oi 
IQ points than the -V,, ,• and the V,, will gain a significantly greutot 
number titan the Y,, group. When we inspect rite fiducial limits 
for these mean differences, we find that the V limits ate much higher 
and much wider than the A'. 

3. If the mean gain ( + 5.21) of the A'„ sub group is added to 
the mean IQ (57.36) of X„, the resulting value, 62.57,” approaches 
the mean IQ (64.85) of the total Stanford A" group in Table 1. 
The same total mean value mnv he computed for the Xi, group 
(73.17 + 1.45 ~ 74.62), for the Y„ ( 53.93 + 5.36 -■ 56,23), and 
for the Yi, (72.87 — 4.52 »• 68.35). While the Y„ and Y>, values 
approach the mean of the Stanford group in 'Fable 1. the „Y», group 
does this only to a very slight extent. 

Before concluding, we constructed Table 5, Here we note, in 
greater detail, the extent to which subjects differed on the Kuhlmann- 
Andcrson from the Revised Stanford, After inspecting this table 
and Table 4, it becomes clear that the two tests differ rather 

“The mean IQ that each group, »nd muilr mi the Stanford ivas 
chosen as the division point. 

“This is the mean Kuhlmaim-Amlersun W of the .V K mup. 
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**Fisher t test for the difference between two means, when samples are distinct. 
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markedly in their ability to discriminate between certain IQ ranges. 

When we compare the Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ’s of those subjects 
in Groups and Y 3 (Table 5) with their Stanford IQ's , we find 
that not only the K-A means are significantly higher than the Stan¬ 
ford, 7 but also that 11 of the 33 K-Ajq s now exceed the mean of the 
Stanford X group (Table 1) and that seven of the 27 K-Ajq s now 
exceed the mean of the Stanford Y group. These subjects had all 
scored below the IQ of 65 on the Stanford. Below these IQ's, then, 
the Stanford discriminates between small IQ ranges to a better 
extent than does the Kuhlmann-Anderson. 

Although the two tests differ markedly below the IQ of 65, there 
appears to be little difference between the two tests within the IQ 
range of 70 to 90 for the Xi group. The mean gain in IQ points 
of the K-A over the Stanford is only +.35 points; and 89.5 per 
cent of the cases who scored between this range on the Stanford do 
not differ on the K-A by more than ±5 IQ points (Table 5). This 
compares well with the Terman and Merrill criteria which we have 
listed in Table 3. 

Although the chances are very good that a child having an IQ 
between 70 and 90 on the Stanford ( CA's between 7-6 and 13-1) 
will maintain his score on the K-A within ±5 points, we cannot 
say, conversely, that one having an IQ on the K-A will have as 
much chance of maintaining his identical score on the Stanford. 
Thus, 17 of the 26 subjects who scored IQ’s of 70 to 91 on the K-A 
( CA’s between 7-6 and 13-1) differed from the Stanford by ±5 IQ 
points; and 8 of these 26 scored between the IQ's of 57 and 64 on 
the Stanford. In other words, given an IQ of 70 on the K-A, our 
accuracy of prediction from the K-A to the Stanford diminishes. 

Group Yj, in Table 4 does not follow the same pattern as Group 
Xj,. Instead of showing a mean gain in IQ points on K-A over 
the Stanford, it shows a significant mean loss. The negative rela¬ 
tionship between the IQ on the Stanford and IQ points gained by 
the K-A, evident in the X a and X h groups, here becomes more 
marked. Thus, given a Stanford IQ above 70 in sub-class Yi, 
Table 5, we can be reasonably confident that the K-A IQ will be below 
70 (87.5 per cent of the 14 cases will score from 1 to 26 points less 
on the K-A than on the Stanford). Within the Y groups, then, 

’Since the K-A shows a significant mean gain in IQ points over the Stan¬ 
ford (Table 4), the difference between the mean IQ's of each test is also 
significant. 
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the Iermnn-Memll lest discriminates hrtter at Juitli ends ( ,f the 
distribution. There is also a tendency ini the Stanford to diwrim 
mate to a better extent within the .V„. range. ()„ the other hand 
this tendency is very slight in the Y-. group. 

While a definite negative relationship exists between the Stanford 
IQs and /(/ points gained by K .1 over S." the relalmnship |,e- 
twcerr chronological age (when the K A was given) and mimlu-r 
of IQ points trained hy A’-./ over the Stanford i, small and insiuniii. 

cant i<or the A group tile Pearson r is -..007 with a / of .OS. m „| 

for the Y group the r is —.27 with a / „f |.9K. 

Summary axu Conci.vsuixs 

Sl, i h . e .f, resent , rL ' S( ;“ r< ; F * was desi P ,1 « 1 to test two ass,nnpiinns: 
that JQ s on the kuhlmn.m-Andersnn, administered individtiallv to 
mental defectives, are comparable to IQ\ on the Revised Stanford 

hmhVT" Vr '^’ (>i -Ves; and secnml. that 

both tests will discriminate to the same extent between different If) 
ranges. ~ 

Frrfm S? msT ,,) ' p0 . th, ‘. ses We <•>» *•««* following experiment: 

brom the total population at the Minnesota School and Colony be¬ 
tween the ages of 7-6 and 15-11, we eliminated all children with 

selected TliTriT Ph) ' S ' Cal <,cfects anJ rc;u, '*'« d «'.d>ilities, We 
£ U2 a C " (clrCn _ at r ;! ntitM " fn)m those who remained. The 
Kul lmann-Amlerson Intrll,, m Ton and the Revised Stanford- 
Bme were administered individually to these children hy two expert- 
enced examiners. Since we used the method which ^ aX 

of mint* 01 CO r UtmK m t 10> W lKul "* Jivi* <>ur total group 
of 1 2 into two sub-groups: those with CA\ between 7-6 and H 

SS^ 2 ^ 15 - 11 ' of our data yielded 

tw«n fheTeln Z-fT™' '■? hVW uf lh< ‘ -•■ted be¬ 

tween the mean IQ s and mental ages in the 7-6 to 1.1-1 group 

■ The mean differences in IQ's and d/./'s in the 11-> to 15-11 

d d nnT a V n faV ° r ° f tllC Stanf0rd hut -as not significant' This 
d d not, however, mean that the 1C)' s of the f t 

comparable. ~ 1 ^ e *■"" tests were 

- 3 ‘ WHe n WC Comparcd thc tlev ' ia tions in IQ points of the K-A 

is significam nt'the’ 1 1 p v r ° v c in' 1 Vt- s-e 1" ^ ‘ p-’ ( >V t ‘ ^ V' 4 * wi,h :l ’ " f 3 - 5 < which 

* 1 ° f 7 ‘ 81 wh >ch *■ J|. ,ht * '' '* - ^ 
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from the Stanford, we found that only those subjects who scored 
IQ’s between 70 and 90 on the Stanford, in the 7-6 and 13-1 group, 
would score comparable IQ's on the K-A. 

4. Our data also showed that the K-A does not, discriminate 
between small IQ ranges as well as the Stanford. This failure to 
discriminate was especially marked for the 7-6 to 13-1 group below 
the IQ of 64 (Stanford) and for the 13-2 to 15-11 group below 
the IQ of 62 and above the IQ of 70. 

5. The relationship between chronological age at the time of the 
K-A test and number of IQ points gained by K-A over the Stanford 
was negative, small, and insignificant. 

We should therefore, suggest that experimenters do not consider 
scores on the K-A to be equal to the same score on the Stanford. 
When fine discriminations between mental ranges of a population 
such as ours are desired, the Stanford rather than the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson should be employed. Further, it is doubtful whether 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson should be employed as an individual ex¬ 
amination when diagnosing a case of mental deficiency. 
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WHAT ADOLESCENT AND ADULT STAMP COLLEC¬ 
TORS LEARN FROM THEIR AVOCATION* 

Department of Psychology, Clarh University 


Donald E. Super and Ralph L. Carlson 


In previous publications (2, 3) the senior author has questioned 
certain widely held opinions concerning avocations. In one of these 
he presented data on adolescent stamp collectors which led to the 
conclusion that high school stamp collectors are not better informed 
in the field of social studies than arc non-collectors of the same age 
and intelligence, at least insofar as socially significant information 
is concerned. A comparison of strictly factual knowledge was also 
made, on the hypothesis that stamp collectors might learn more about 
the location and size of towns and countries, languages, dynasties, 
and currencies than non-collcctors. The available data were not 
sufficient to make possible adequate conclusions on this point, al¬ 
though it appeared that the collectors again had no advantage over 
the non-collectors. 

A. Problem 

The purpose of the studies reported in this paper was to deter¬ 
mine whether adolescent stamp collectors, who do not acquire any 
socially significant information concerning world affairs as a result 
of their collecting activities, learn more than non-collectors con¬ 
cerning strictly factual historical and geographical matters, and 
whether the facts concerning adolescent collectors apply also to 
adults. 

B. Method: Adolescents 

As a check on the findings of the previous study, it was repeated 
on a different sample of high school students; supplementary tech¬ 
niques were used to provide the data needed to answer the newly 
raised questions. The procedures were as follows. 

A total of 119 juniors and seniors, of both sexes, were tested in 
the Fall of 1939 in connection with the Clark University Guidance 
Service. These students were selected by the principals of 15 high 

^Received in the Editorial Office on October 3, 1940. 
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schools in Worcester County, Massachusetts, as individuals in need 
of vocational and educational guidance, and were tested by the 
writer in two sessions, all students being, present each time. The 
tests with which we are concerned in this paper are the Otis Self. 
Administering Test nf Mental Ability, Higher Form the Co¬ 
operative General ./ehievement Test, Form (), Tart l, Surrey nf 
the Social Studies; a Test of World Knowledge, and a Test for 
Stamp Collectors, both of which were devised by the writer for the 
purposes of this study. 

The Test of World Knowledge took IS minutes and consisted of 
119 items of general information which might In- learned directly 
from postage stamps or from a study of their background. Typical 
questions are: 

The Karageorgcvitch dynasty is: (1) Russian, j2) Serbian, 

(3) Croat, (4) Polish, {5 > Bulgarian. 

The founder of the Chinese Republic was named: (I) Sun 
'I at-Sen, (2) Hu Shi, (3) Chiang Kai-Shek, t4| Yin Yang, 

(5) T. V. Seeing. 

Macao is in -, Ilortkong belongs, to ————_. 

The Charter Oak is in: (t) Massachusetts, (2) Cfirinmicul, 

(3) Virginia, (4) Rhode Island, (5) Nets- York. 

Balboa discovered the Pacific in: (1) 1492, 12 ) I49X, (3) 

1502. (4) 1513, (5) 152S. 

These and similar items were selected by scrutinizing American 
and foreign postage stamps for historical and similar facts included 
in their pictures and inscriptions, and by reading articles in hack 
numbers of various stamp magazines and catalogues. The items for 
the Test for Stamp Collectors were chosen in the same manner and 
from similar material, plus a booklet on stamp collecting (1 ) which 
included a brief history of collecting and facts about famous stamps 
and collectors I he purpose of this last test was to test knowledge 
or the methods, principles, and history of stamp collecting. The 

foUow ^ f ° r th ' S 50 '‘ tem test was five minutes. Sample items 


Stamps is published in: (1) Buffalo, (2) 

(3) Louisville, (4) Minis ton, ( 5 ) Tnpeka. 
The first postage stamp was issued in: 

Prance, (3) Germany, ( 4 ) Italy, (S) United 
Wove is a kind of: ( 1 ) watermark, (2) 

(4) cloth, (5) paper. 


New York City, 

(I) Knglaml. (2) 
States. 

color, (3) design. 
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The greatest stamp collection ever assembled belonged to: 

(1) Wanamaker, (2) George V, (3) Roosevelt, (4) Schwab, 

(5) Ferrari. 

Each student also indicated whether or not he had ever collected 
stamps, whether he was still an active collector, and the years in 
which he had begun and ceased collecting stamps. 

C. Findings: Adolescents 

Of the total group of 119 students, 65 had at one time collected 
stamps and 54 had never collected stamps. As the former group 
had all collected until at least a few years before the study was 
made, and for a period of more than a year, these two groups were 
first compared to each other. The results appear in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

INTF.I.UCJENCE AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF ONE-TlME COLLECTORS AND 

Non-Collectors 


Test 

Collectors’ mean 

Non-Collectors’ mean 

D/<t d 

Intelligence (IQ) 

113.90 

113.50 

.25 

Sncial Studies 

59.70 

57,50 

1.40 

World Knowledge 

24.90 

22.10 

1.26 

Stamp Collecting 

6.60 

3.74 

3.25 

Number 

65 

54 



The two groups are seen, in Table 1, to be of equal intelligence, 
the Otis IQ's being 113.9 for those who once collected and 113.5 for 
those who never collected, and the critical ratio, .25. There is a 
slight difference in 'the test of significant social knowledge, the 
collectors’ mean standard score being 59.7 and the non-collectors’ 
being 57.5, hut the difference is not significant, the ratio being 1.40. 
The situation in this group is, therefore, approximately the same as 
that in the first study (3). The scores on the test of factual informa¬ 
tion such as might be gleaned from stamps also show no significant 
difference between the groups, although the ratio of 1.26 is in favor 
of those who then or at one time collected stamps. The results of 
the final comparison, that involving knowledge of stamp collecting, 
arc important in that they show that the collectors have learned 
something about stamp collecting, this group making a mean raw 
score of 6.6, which is significantly higher than the non-collectors’ 
mean of 3.7 since the critical ratio is 3.25. 
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This last point suggests that the procedure of grouping recent 
and present stamp collectors together is justifiable in this study, for 
if the one-time collectors have learned more in one area regardless 
of how recently they have collected, what they have learned in other 
areas should also have been retained. It seemed wise, however, also 
to compare those who still collected with those who had never col¬ 
lected, as late middle adolescents might collect differently from 
early middle adolescents. Only 12 students were active collectors 
at the time of the study; these are compared in Table 2 with tile 54 
who had never collected. 


TABLE 2 

Intelligence and General Knowledge of Collectors and Non-Collectors 


Test 

Collectors' mean 

Non-Collectors’ mean 

Dfa,, 

Intelligence ( IQ ) 

11+.00 

113.511 

.28 

Social Studies 

58.66 

57.5(1 

.3(1 

World Knowledge 

35.38 

22 .1(1 

7.31 

Stamp Collecting 

8.35 

3.7+ 

3.29 

Number 

12 

5+ 



Again there are no differences in mental ability (CR ,28) and 

significant social knowledge (CR .80), and again the stamp col¬ 
lectors are better informed on the history and methods of stamp 
collecting than the non-collectors (CR *=> 3.29). But these active 
adolescent stamp collectors have learned facts of history and geogra¬ 
phy which are not known by the non-collectors, the mean scores being 
35.38 and 22.1 and the critical ratio, 7.81. 

D. Problem: Adults 

It seemed likely that differences between the collecting habits of 
adolescents and adults might result in different findings for the last- 
named group. Adult collectors are known to be rather more sys¬ 
tematic in their collecting: perhaps they not only acquire more 
factual information in the field of the social studies but also a greater 
understanding of significant social problems than adults who do not 
collect stamps. Since important differences in the avocational activi¬ 
ties of adolescents and adults had already been found in a study 
concerned with interest patterns (2), it seemed desirable to investi¬ 
gate adult collecting with techniques similar to those used in .the 
adolescent studies. 
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E. Method: Adults 

The methods and instruments used were the same, insofar as pos¬ 
sible, as those used in the present study of adolescent collectors. The 
instruments were identical: the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Form A (20-minute time limit); the Co¬ 
operative General Achievement Test, Form 0, Part I, Survey Test 
of the Social Studies; the Super Test of World Knowledge; and 
the Super Test for Stamp Collectors. The last two instruments, pre¬ 
viously described, were found to have corrected odd-even reliability 
coefficients of .91 and .80, respectively, sufficiently high for group 
comparisons. With this battery it was possible to measure mental 
ability, significant social knowledge, factual historical and geographi¬ 
cal information which might be gathered from postage stamps, and 
knowledge of stamp collecting. This distinction between the two 
types of achievement in the social studies is justified by a correlation 
of .48 between the two tests, or .16 with intelligence partialled out, 
showing that although they do have something in common, other 
factors are more important. 

The cooperation of one of the two local city-wide stamp clubs 
was obtained, and the tests were administered to its members at 
regular meetings. Although the other local stamp club did not 
cooperate officially, many of its members were tested because of 
overlapping membership and because an effort was made to test 
all other adult stamp collectors who could be located in Worcester. 
These persons were located by asking club members to suggest other 
collectors who might be asked to cooperate and through various 
miscellaneous sources. There is no way of knowing how complete 
or typical of adult stamp collectors the sample is; as will be seen, 
however, the subjects come from a variety of occupational levels 
and, as the hobby is highly organized, it seems likely that the group 
is fairly representative. 

The finding of adequate controls presented something of a prob¬ 
lem, for there were no obvious and easily available control groups 
as in the adolescent studies. The adult collectors had been selected 
from the community as a whole because they collected stamps; con¬ 
trol subjects, non-collectors, had perforce to be selected from the 
same community in such a way as to make them as comparable as 
possible. The difficulty was increased by the nature of the study, 
for although it was relatively easy to get the cooperation of stamp 
collectors, who were naturally interested in a study of stamp col- 
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lectin^, there was no such effective appeal tn motivate other adult 
groups or individuals. The junior author, therefore, obtained the 
cooperation of church and Y. M. C. A. groups, their friends, and 
some of his friends, attempting to get subjects similar to the collectors 
in socio-economic status. After a fairly large number of such con¬ 
trols or non-collectors had been tested, the two groups were com¬ 
pared in terms of socio-economic status, mental ability, and age, 
and cases were discarded until a fair balance was achieved. 

In all, 39 collectors and 56 non-collectors were tested. Of these, 
7 collectors (3 students, 4 semi-skilled) and 16 non-collectors (6 
students, 10 professional) were discarded, 'flic validity of the 
division into collectors and non-collectors is indicated by the fact 
that the former had collected stamps for 10 years in the average, 
the latter not at all, according to their own statements, and hy 
the critical ratio {D/an) of 10.22 obtained for the difference be¬ 
tween their mean scores on the test nf stamp-collecting information. 

Table 3 gives the socio-economic classifications of the two groups 


TABLE 3 

Socio-Economic Lbvbij of Collectors ami N'oN-Coi.LKcnms 




Collectors 

Non-Co! 

Hectors 

Occupational level 

N 

% 

■V 

% 

1, Professional 

12 

37.5 

1ft 

40 . 1 ) 

2. Proprietary-Manager 

4 

12.5 

1 

2.5 

3. Commercial 

9 

28.1 

15 

37,5 

4. Skilled 

5 

1 5,ft 

X 

2o.il 

5. Semi-skilled 

2 

6.3 

II 


6. Unskilled 

Mean rank 

0 

2.4 

I) 

2.4 

-- 


used in this study. The proportions of professional people in each 
group are about equal, 37.5 per cent and 40 per cent. There are 
rather more proprietors and managers in the collecting group, 12.5 
per cent as opposed to 2.5 per cent. On the other hand, there are 
more non-collectors from the commercial level, 37.5 per cent versus 
28.1 per cent, and more from the skilled level, 20 per cent versus 
15.6 per cent. Slightly over 6 per cent of the collectors arc from 
the semi-skilled level, none of the non-collectors, No subjects came 
from unskilled occupations, which, as the collectors are presumably 
otherwise unselectcd, suggests, as did another study (2), that stamp 
collecting as a hobby is restricted to middle and higher socio-economic 
levels. 
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The mean rank of the collecting and non-collecting groups in each 
case is 2.4, which indicates that the differences at each socio-economic 
level tend to counterbalance each other, making the two groups 
quite comparable in this respect. 

In Table 4 it is made clear that the experimental and control 

'[‘ABLE 4 

INTEU-HIUNCE <1F EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 

N Mean IQ SD D/a D 


Collectors 

32 

118 

Non-collectors 

40 

117 


14.4 

14.5 


.29 


groups are quite comparable as to intelligence, the mean IQ 's being 
118 and 117 and the critical ratio, .29. 

In Table 5 are presented the data on the ages of the two groups, 


TABLE 5 

Aoes of Experimental and Control Groups 



N 

Mean age 

SD Da/ D 

Collectors 

32 

41 

13.2 

2.16 

Non-collectors 

40 

35 

9.7 

the collectors being older by six years than the 

non-collectors. We 


did not succeed very well in matching our two groups in this respect. 
However, the difference is not statistically significant, although it 
begins to approach significance, the critical ratio being 2.16. As 68 
per cent of the collectors are between 28 and 54 years old, and a 
similar majority of non-collectors are between 25 and 45 years old, 
it is also questionable as to whether the difference is psychologically 
significant, for the two groups reached maturity at about the same 
time and, therefore, have had essentially similar experience insofar 
as exposure to cultural influences are affected by chronology. 

From these three comparisons it is concluded that, since the socio¬ 
economic level, mental ability, and age of the two groups are essen¬ 
tially similar, the general cultural influences to which they have been 
exposed, and their ability to be affected by these, are roughly the 
same. Presumably, then any differences found in the other tests 
administered are the result of a specific cultural influence. As the 
controlled, differing variable is stamp collecting, and as other uncon- 
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trolled variables may fairly be assumed to be randomly distributed 
with the controlled, equated variables, differences in the social in¬ 
formation and understanding; of the collectors and non-collcctors may 
be attributed to factors associated with stamp collecting as an 
avocation. 

F. Findings: Adults 

The means and critical ratios of the scores on tile achievement 
tests are presented in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 

Social Information and Onderstandin'c ok Stamp Collectors and 
Non-Collectors 



Collectors' 

Non-collcrtors’ 



menn score 

mean score 

D/r jr, 

Stamp collecting 

25 

6 

10.22 

Factual world knowledge 

49 

27 

5.02 

Significant social knowledge 

6H 

fit 

1.42 


The first row shows that the stamp collectors, as has already 
been mentioned in another connection, know more about stamp col¬ 
lecting as a hobby titan the non-collectors, the mean scores being 
25 and 6, the critical ratio 10.22. The second row reveals a real 
difference in general knowledge which might he acquired through 
collecting, the collectors making a raw score of 49 on the test of 
factual world knowledge, the non-collectors 27, the critical ratio 
being 5.02. In the third row it appears that there is no real 
difference in the understanding of significant social problems shown 
by the two groups, the mean scores being 68 and 64, the critical 
ratio, 1.42. 

Further light is thrown on the principal question of this study by 
correlating the number of years of active stamp collecting (for the 
collecting group only) with scores on the achievement tests. These 
figures are given in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

Relationship hetween Coi.lectino and Achievement 

_ _ r: No. of yearn a collector 


Significance social knowledge 

,07 

Factual world knowledge 

.25 

Stamp collecting information 

.50 
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In this table it appears that the number of years during which 
one has collected stamps has no relationship to significant social 
understanding, is positively but not closely associated with factual 
information of a geographical or historical type, and rather closely 
related to mastery of the methods and history of stamp collecting. 

G. Discussion 

The adolescent study has clarified the issues left doubtful by its 
precursor in that it has shown that high school students who are 
active stamp collectors do acquire more information of a factual 
historical and geographical type than non-collectors, together with 
more information about the history and facts of stamp collecting, 
even though those who had at one time collected stamps were better 
informed only in the latter area. This last fact suggests that late 
middle adolescents (the active collectors) collect stamps in a manner 
different from that typical of early and middle adolescents (this is 
what the former collectors were when they collected), studying the 
stamps more carefully and learning more about them and their 
background. Adult collectors, like older adolescent collectors, know 
a good deal more about stamp collecting, something more about the 
factual aspects of geography and history, but nothing more about 
more socially significant social problems, than non-collectors. 

The implications of these findings for educational practice are, 
briefly, as follows. First, it is clearly not safe to assume that extra¬ 
curricular and avocational activities have a given educational value 
because of superficial resemblances to other educational activities: 
these values and outcomes must be demonstrated. This finding has 
been confirmed by the senior author in other ways (2). Secondly, 
stamp collecting, when systematically pursued as by adult collectors, 
is associated with the learning of historical and geographical facts 
and can thus be used by teachers of the social studies as an instruc¬ 
tional technique, even though it does not contribute to social 
understanding. 

H. Summary 

Tests of significant social knowledge, of factual historical and 
geographical information, of information about stamp collecting, and 
of intelligence were administered to 65 adolescent and 39 adult 
stamp collectors. Fifty-four adolescent and 56 adult non-collectors 
were also tested. Adult subjects were dropped in order roughly to 
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equate collectors anti non-collectors for socio-economic status, age, 
and mental ability. This left 32 stamp collectors and 40 non- 
collectors in the adult control and experimental groups. The 
adolescent groups were equal as a result of the sampling method. A 
comparison of the mean scores of the above tests of achievement, and 
an analysis of their intercorrelations, showed that; 

1. Stamp collecting among adolescents and adults is associated 
with increased knowledge of the history and principles of stamp 
collecting. 

2. Stamp collecting among adolescents and adults is not asso¬ 
ciated with an increase in significant social information and 
understanding. 

3. Stamp collecting among adults is associated with the acquisi¬ 
tion of a greater amount of information concerning the facts of 
history and geography; among adolescents, only if they have been 
active during the last years of high school. 

4. Compared to the general population, adult stamp collectors 
are of superior mental ability and, to a lesser extent, socio-economic 
status; adolescent collectors resemble other high school students 
(already a selected group). 

5. The distinction between significant social knowledge and fac¬ 
tual world knowledge is valid. 

Implications for educational practice were briefly pointed out, 
together with the need for more objective, evaluation of other avoca- 
tional and extra-curricular activities. 
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STUDIES IN VISION: II. DARK ADAPTATION IN 
NORMAL AND A-AVITAMINOTIC RATS* 1 

Laboratory of Physiological Psychology, Harvard University 


Clifford T. Morgan 


A. Problems 


This paper reports a reasonably successful attempt to obtain curves 
of dark adaptation in the rat under normal and hypovitaminotic 
conditions. The study was begun with three objectives in mind. 
The first of these was the quantitative determination of the role of 
vitamin-^ in visual processes as measured by the behavioral reactions 
of an animal to light. The rat was chosen as subject because methods 
of vitamin-/? depletion have been best standardized on this animal 
and because the experimental methods required by the problem are 
readily applied to the rat. 

Other researches on animals have shown that the visual sensi¬ 
tivity of vitamin-/? depleted subjects is impaired by the vitamin- 
deprivation, but quantitative statements of the relationship between 
vitamin-^ and visual sensitivity have been lacking in these studies 
(5, 15, 29, 30). In recent years, it has often been reported by 
clinicians that nightblindness (hemeralopia) may be ameliorated by 
the administration of vitamin-/?, but such studies have lacked the 
thoroughness required to reveal fundamental facts concerning under¬ 
lying visual processes (2, 4, 9, 16, 17, 18, 28). 

After the present study had in large part been completed, two 
researches, similar to the present one except that man was used as 
subject, were published; one by Wald, Jeghers, and Arminio (33) 
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and another by Hecht and Mandelhaum (14). The material pre¬ 
sented in these papers is in many respects superior to that sum¬ 
marized here, yet our data differ in certain details and throw some 
additional light on the problem. 

It was a further purpose of the present study to test the adequacy 
of Hecht’s photochemical theory (11, 12) on Mime vertebrate animal 
other than man, particularly one whose eye was atypical with respect 
to the character of the retinal elements. The rat is such an animal. 
So far, all dark-adaptation data which are extensive enough for 
mathematical treatment according to Hecht’s theory have been ob¬ 
tained either from man (10, Id, 32) or from invertebrate animals 
(see 11, 12, 13). 

The third purpose of the study was to supply information— 
possibly crucial information—concerning the question of duplex 
vision in the rat. Most of the past researches have attacked the 
problem by attempting to determine whether or not the rat can 
discriminate color per se, Watson and Watson (36), Munn (24, 
25), and Coleman and Hamilton (1) failed to obtain discrimination 
of color when all other properties of the visual stimulus were con¬ 
trolled. On the other hand, Walton (35), Muen/inger and Rey¬ 
nolds (27), and Munn and Collins (26) claim that the* discrimina¬ 
tion of color is possible in the rat if training is continued long enough 
under the proper conditions. 

When the problem of duplex vision was approached via the lu¬ 
minosity curve and electrical methods of recording retinal potentials, 
Graham and Riggs (7) secured negative results. It may be ques¬ 
tioned, however, whether the electrical method of determining the 
visibility curve is at all satisfactory for photopic levels of illumination 
(see Graham, Kemp, and Riggs, 6). The results of Graham and 
Riggs therefore probably have little significance for the problem of 
color vision in the rat. 

Anatomic evidence is no less equivocal than the electrical and be¬ 
havioral data. For a long time, it was believed on good histological 
evidence (see 19) that the eye of the rat possessed rods exclusively, 
but recently Menner (21) and Walls (34) have argued that cones 
may be found in the rat's retina when certain histological methods 
of preparation as well as particular structural differentia are 
employed. 

A summary of the evidence for and against rod-cone vision in the 
rat thus leaves one uncertain as to the conclusions which may he 
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drawn. Now in the case of man, the dark-adaptation curve consists 
of two distinct segments which are presumably correlated with the 
respective functions of the rods and cones. If the separation of 
the human dark-adaptation curve into two parts is really an indica¬ 
tion of duplicity in retinal function, one might well attempt to settle 
the question of duplex vision in the rat from dark-adaptation data. 
This then was the third object of our study. 

B. Apparatus and Method 

The present study involved, in its preliminary phases, the develop¬ 
ment and construction of a new discrimination apparatus. This 
device has been fully described in an earlier paper (23) and need not 
be discussed here. 

Animals were always required to discriminate a dark from a lighted 
panel. They signified their choice by depressing a lever located 
beneath each of the two panels. When the choice was correct, a 
"shot” of food was delivered into a tray situated midway between 
the two panels (8, 23). The animals were shocked for an incorrect 
choice. 

Rats were trained with the brightness of the lighted panel at 3.2 
millilamberts. About 150 to 250 trials were required to reach 
the criterion of 38 correct choices in 40 successive trials. This was 
exclusive of 50 preliminary trials in which all lever-responses were 
rewarded. After the original light-dark discrimination had been 
mastered, the brightness of the illuminated panel was reduced step 
by step until the lower limit of discriminability was reached. 

In dark-adaptation tests which were begun after the preliminary 
training just described was completed, each daily session with a rat 
involved a “pre-test” and a “test” procedure. Pre-test trials were 
controls to make certain that a rat was fully capable of passing at 
the brightness level at which he was to be tested in dark-adaptation 
trials. Accordingly, the rats were required in the pre-test period 
to give either 10 correct responses in 10 trials or 18 correct responses, 
in 20 trials. 

After pre-test trials, the animals were subjected to light-adapta¬ 
tion for one hour. This was done in a box, 8 by 10 by 12 inches, 
whose inner surfaces were painted a glossy white and illuminated 
by means of a 150-watt lamp which was located on the rear wall 
of the box. The light-adaptation period was one hour in length 
in order to insure a high and rather constant degree of light-adapta- 
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tion in all tests and in all animals. Rats were always quite active 
during this period; they never seemed to sleep nor did tlu-y appear 
to he attempting to avoid the light. 

Following' light-adaptation, dark-adaptation tests were given at 
the brightness level used in the pre-test period, and tin's one bright¬ 
ness was the only one used in the dark-adaptation tests of one day. 
The brightness was used on successive days, usually three to seven 
clays, until the “threshold-time" of that brightness could lie ascer¬ 
tained. 

It was, of course, threshold-time rather than threshold-brightness 
which was the dependent variable in our procedure, for the brightness- 
level was always kept constant throughout any period of testing. 
The rat simply made lever-responses as rapidly as it ate and was 
disposed to press, and the dark-adaptation time of each response 
was recorded. Correct and incorrect responses, recorded in this 
way, were summed for each five-minute period of dark-adaptation. 
Daily tests at one brightness were continued until about 50 re¬ 
sponses had been obtained for each live-minute period. The per¬ 
centage of correct responses for each period was then computed, 
and the threshold-time assigned by interpolation of the 75 per ccm 
point. 

Rats were ordinarily tested for one-half hour. At high brightness- 
levels, where the threshold-time was rather small, shorter intervals 
were employed, The time of dark-adaptation at which testing was 
begun for a given test-brightness was found by several days of trial- 
and-error and by reference to thresholds previously secured. In 
the case of every animal, several “practice-tests" were given the ani¬ 
mal before taking threshold-data in order to accustom the rat to 
the light-adaptation box and also in order that the experimenter 
might determine the proper time of dark-adaptation at which to 
begin testing. 

The motivation of the animals was controlled by the rationing of 
food to individual rats. 

C. Results 

In accordance with established procedure used in the preparation 
of vitamin-// deficient rats, 27 female albino rats taken from four 
litters were weaned at 20 to 23 days of age and placed at that time 
on a vitamin-// free diet. About six weeks on such a diet were suffi¬ 
cient for the appearance of the usual symptoms of vitamin-,/ defi¬ 
ciency. After this period training and testing were begun. 
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The time required to make the desired measurements was much 
longer than that during which depleted animals ordinarily live. After 
some experimentation, it was found that the oral administration of 
about four units of the vitamin was capable of producing growth 
in animals whose weights were falling off rapidly. The effects of the 
dose usually lasted from 8 to 15 days. The administration was 
repeated whenever declining weight of an animal indicated that 
death from vitamin-Af deficiency was near. In spite of these precau¬ 
tions, eight rats of an initial group of 27 died before they could be 
trained, and nine more succumbed before thresholds could be ob¬ 
tained. Thresho-ld-data were finally secured upon 10 female hypo- 
vitaminized rats. 

A group of four female rats was used to obtain normal data with 
which to compare vitamin-T deficient animals. The normal group 
was maintained on exactly the same /i-free diet except that weekly 


TABLE 1 

Thresholds During Dark-Adaptation of Hypovitaminized Rats 
(Time in Minutes) 


Subject 

6.5 

6.0 

Log Micromillilambcrts 

5.5 5.0 4.5 4.0 

3.5 3.0 

2.5 

35 

6.4 


10.3 


18.8 

21.1 

53.9 



(3) 


(8) 


(4) 

(8) 

(4) 


38 


6.3 


18.5 







(3) 


(6) 





41 

2.9 

4.3 


12.2 


27.5 

43.3 

76.6 


(4) 

(4) 


(8) 


(12) 

(8) 

(3) 

42 

4.4 




17.8 



58.3 


(3) 




(2) 



(8) 

44 


8.9 

9.3 


21.8 

26.5 

56.6 

81.0 



(9) 

(4) 


(7) 

(7) 

(5) 

(4) 

48 

12.7 

20.9 





32.9 

87.0 


(4) 

(8) 





(3) 

(8) 

57 


11.7 



17.1 


31.4 




(5) 



(+) 


(8) 


58 







36.3 









(3) 


60 




18.9 


37.3 







(9) 


(4) 



62 


5,1 

13.7 



21.2 

42.7 

51.1 



(4) 

(9) 



(5) 

(8) 

(12) 


The figures in parentheses indicate the number of days after the adminis¬ 
tration of a minimal dose of viatmin-^7 at which the threshold tests were 
begun. 
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TABLE 2 


Thresholds 

lH'RtNr. Dark- 
< Time in 

Adaptation 

Minutes) 

of Normal 

Rats 

Lop micro- 


Suhjrrii 


millilambcm 

l 

12 

20 

30 

+.0 

5.1 

5.1 

4.6 

3.5 

3.5 

11.5 

9.7 

9.9 

8.2 

3.0 

16.5 

14.9 

13.5 

13.7 

2.5 

19.5 

23.2 

20. S 


2.0 

27.3 

31.11 

29.4 

25.4 

1.5 

38.4 

46.2 


39.3 



FIGURE I 

The Dark-Adaptation Curves of Normal (Dots) and Vitamin-,*? 
Deficient (Squares) Rats 

doses of cod liver oil were administered. The vitamin-// depleted 
and normal animals were of approximately the same age. 

Tables 1 and 2 and Figure 1 summarize the time-thresholds of 
dark-adaptation in normal and A -avitaminotic rats. Table 1 in¬ 
cludes the thresholds secured for the 10 hypovitaminized animals; 
comparable values for the four normal animals appear in Table 2. 
The brightness range of the tests is, as indicated, 3.2 x 10" mic.ro- 
millilambcrts to 3.2 x 10 1 rnicromillilamberts. 

From these data, the following observations may be made; (a) 
Dark-adaptation of the normal rat proceeds relatively slowly, for it 
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is still definitely in progress at the end of 50 minutes. (b) The 
curve of the ^-avitaminotic subjects is displaced about two log 
units above that of the normal rat, but otherwise shows the same 
general form as that of the normal subjects, (c) There seems to be 
no shift in the adaptation-curve of the rat which could be interpreted 
as representing a division of rod- and cone-function such as is typi¬ 
cally found in similar curves for man. ( d ) The administration of 
minimal sustaining doses of vitamin-jf apparently has no significant 
relation to the thresholds of the ^-deficient animals. This is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that no consistent variation in threshold values 
occurs with varying periods after administration of sustaining doses 
of vitamin-^. ( e ) The relative consistency of the thresholds of 
hypovitaminosis indicates the remarkable degree of homogeneity of 
the group of rats with respect to the visual defect which results from 
the degree of hypovitaminosis obtained in the present study. 

D. Discussion 

In the introduction to this paper three problems were raised: 
(a) the question of whether or not the importance of vitamin -A in 
the visual process that has been claimed in clinical work can be 
substantiated in a crucial experiment in which unrestricted control 
of vitamin-^ storage is possible; ( b) the nature of the dark-adapta¬ 
tion process in the rat and the conformity of this process to the 
photochemical theory of vision; (r) the question of duplicity of 
function in the visual mechanism of the rat. Let us discuss these 
problems in the order mentioned. 

The results obtained here indicate without question the impor¬ 
tance of vitamin-yf in processes of vision. They do not necessarily 
indicate that vitamin-/f is involved in the photoreceptor process 
itself, for it is conceivable that the effects obtained might have re¬ 
sulted from secondary relations of vitamin-^ chemistry to the 
photochemical process. Wald’s finding (31), however, that vita- 
min-Af is liberated in the decomposition of visual purple, seems to 
indicate that the substance is of primary importance in vision. 

Although Wald, Jeghers, and Arminio (33) and Hecht and Man- 
delbaum (14) have reported similar results for man, the present 
findings clear up a question not satisfactorily answered by the 
other studies. One cannot obtain nightblindness in all human indi¬ 
viduals placed on a vitamin-^ free diet; only a few, particularly 
those suffering from liver dysfunction (see 14), will react. This 
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is probably related to the fact that the storage of vitamin-./ in the * ' 
human individual is exceedingly difficult to deplete. The nighthlind- 
ness produced in rats when standard conditions of vitamin-./ deple¬ 
tion are observed is exceedingly uniform and can leave no doubt as 
to the genuine nature of the effect. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the niglitldindness ob¬ 
tained in rats was by r»n means complete. Yrt one might expect 
more pronounced defects because the vitamin-./ deficiency was un¬ 
doubtedly acute. The meaning of this is not clear, lull it might he 
argued that vitamin-./ is not concerned as fundamentally in tile 
visual process as the physiological results of Wald fdl) would lead 
one to believe. 

If the present curve of dark-adaptation in ./-avitaminosis is com¬ 
pared with similar curves of the human studies, it will be noticed 
that the curve above shows a much more marked deviation from 
the normal curve in its initial portion than do the latter curves. 
No explanation of this difference seems particularly attractive at 
present. It may lie a genuine difference between the effects of 
vitamin-// depletion in man and in the rat. Thrn again it may In¬ 
due to some alteration in the behavior of the rats in the light- 
adaptation box which permitted greater adaptation to the light in 
depleted animals than in normal rats. 

The question of the nature of the dark-adaptation process in 
the rat may now he discussed. Probably tire first important point 
to be mentioned is that the rat's curve has less slope, that is. it 
descends more slowly and for a longer time, than the human dark- 
adaptation curve. An examination of the data from which the 
curve was computed indicates that this fact may he accounted for, 
at least in part, on the basis of tile threshold-criterion which was 
used, (The reader will recall that 75 per cent passing was taken 
as the threshold-time,) The curves of improvement in performance 
from which the thresholds are computed arc found to have less slope 
for the lower brightness values. This means that had a lower 
criterion of passing been used, the dark-adaptation curve itself would 
seem to possess a velocity which is more nearly that of the normal 
human curve. 

The bearing of the present data on Hecht’s photochemical formula¬ 
tions is unfortunately clouded by insufficient accuracy of the ob¬ 
servations themselves. The dark-adaptation curves of individual 
animals and of the group arc fitted fairly well by the himolecular 
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equation (see 12), but certainly no crucial significance can be 
attached to the fit. 

It is similarly impossible to reach, from these data, any assured 
conclusions concerning duality of visual function. It is certainly 
true that two segments, such as one expects to find in the eye 
possessing rods and cones, are not evident in the dark-adaptation 
curve obtained here. This cannot be discounted, but like the other 
studies already reported on the rat,- it does not constitute crucial 
proof on the question, for it may be argued that not enough threshold 
values have been obtained and that the curve quite possibly does not 
cover the range in which cones function, if they do, in the rat. It 
is also possible, granting duplex vision in the rat, that rod- and 
cone-processes are not as clearly segregated functionally in the rat 
as they are in man, and that it therefore may be more difficult to 
demonstrate experimentally relationships dependent upon them. 

E. Summary 

The dark-adaptation of albino rats was measured by means of a 
discrimination-technique in which rats rvere required to choose be¬ 
tween a lighted and a dark panel. The dark-adaptation curve of 
four normal and 10 ^-avitaminotic rats was secui'ed. It was found 
that: (a) the curve of hypovitaminotic subjects was displaced about 
two log units above that of the normal rat, but it was otherwise of 
the same general form as that of normal subjects; (b) there was 
no shift in the adaptation-curve of the rat which could be inter¬ 
preted as representing a division of rod- and cone-function such as 
is typically found in similar curves of man. 
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COMPARISON OF COPULATORY BEHAVIOR OF MALE 
RATS RAISED IN ISOLATION, COHABITATION, 
AND SEGREGATION* 1 

Laboratory of Experimental Biology, American Museum of 
Natural History 


Frank A. Beach 


A. Introduction 
1. Results of Earlier Investigations 

Steinach (1936) stated that male rats isolated for several months 
suffer testicular degeneration and consequent loss of copulatory re¬ 
actions to the sexually-receptive female. If such males are subse¬ 
quently permitted prolonged contact with female rats, testicular 
function is restored and mating behavior reappears. Stone (1922, 
1923) reported normal sex drive in male rats raised in isolation from 
weaning to approximately 75 days of age. A few of these males 
experienced temporary difficulty of orientation to the female during 
initial periods of copulation. Comparable difficulty is displayed by 
sexually-inexpcrienced male rabbits (Macirone and Walton, 1938). 

Male rats aroused by contact with the estrous female tend to 
become indiscriminate in their sexual aggression and to mount any 
other rat regardless of its sex or condition of receptivity (Stone, 1922; 
Lashley, 1938). Male rats accustomed to receiving receptive females 
in a certain cage tend to mount any other rat placed therein regard¬ 
less of its behavior pattern (Jenkins, 1928; Beach, 1939). Com¬ 
parable behavior is displayed by sexually-experienced male rabbits 
(Brooks, 1937; Edwards, 1940; Macirone and Walton, 1938). 

When male animals are subjected to prolonged segregation 
homosexual mating attempts are frequent. This has been found true 
in the case of monkeys (Kempf, 1917), rabbits (Brown, 1937), 
guinea pigs (Avery, 1925; Louttit, 1927), and rats (Stone, 1924; 

*Received in the Editorial Office on October 10, 1940. 

Supported by a grant from the Committee for Research on Problems of 
Sex, National Research Council, this experiment was begun in the Labora¬ 
tory of Physiological Psychology at Harvard University and completed in 
the Laboratory of Experimental Biology at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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Jenkins, 1928; Beach, 1938). Male rats segregated for several 
months display a hyponormal heterosexual drive and a hypernormal 
homosexual drive as measured in the Columbia Obstruction Ap¬ 
paratus (Jenkins, 1928). 

2. Purpose of tin' Present 1 nirilit/iilinn 

The present work was undertaken in an attempt to answer lour 
questions. U) If male rats are raised in isolation from weaning to 
maturity do they show a weak sex drive? Stomach's results sug¬ 
gest a positive answer to this question, (h) When such rats first 
copulate with a receptive female is the mating pattern perfect? 
Stone's findings in this respect deal with males which were sexually 
but not physiologically mature. Further, the nature of Stone's experi¬ 
ments necessitated frequent observation periods during which tilt 
majority of his isolation cases were permitted contact with adult 
rats, (r) If male rats are raised with females how will their sexual 
behavior compare with that of other males deprived of heterosexual 
contact? Findings cited above indicate that experienced rats should 
show a strong sex drive and perfect cnpulatory pattern. ( d ) If male 
rats are raised in segregation from weaning to maturity how will 
their sexual behavior compare with that of isolated and of experi¬ 
enced males with respect to strength r»f drive, and accuracy of copu- 
latory reactions? Earlier findings suggest that such males would 
display relatively weak sex drive; but there is no evidence regarding 
the heterosexual mating pattern displayed. 

B. Experimental Methods 
1. Subjects and Colony Conditions 3 

Fifty-five male rats 21 days old were divided by the split-litter 
technique into three experimental groups. Twenty-two males were 
raised in isolation from the day of weaning; and throughout the 
experiment these animals had no contact with other rats save during 
the copulation tests. Seventeen males were raised in segregation until 
they were 40 days old; and from this time until the beginning of 
the copulation tests 10 females were kept in the living cages with 
these experimental males. Females used for cohabitation with these 

“During the latter part of the experiment assistance in colony mai me mince 
was rendered hy the personnel of the Works Progress Administration, 
Official Project No. 605-97-102. 
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males were sterilized by uterine ligation (Beach, 1938). Each week 
the used females were removed and fresh females were caged with 
the males. Pseudopregnant females were thus replaced by animals 
displaying normal estrous cycles. Sixteen males were segregated 
in one large cage from the day of weaning until the completion 
of the experiment. 

All animals were raised under reversed light-dark conditions 
which brought the females into heat during the day and facilitated 
the conduction of sex tests at that time (Beach, 1938). Experimental 
animals were fed Purina Dog Chow, supplemented twice weekly with 
lettuce, and three times weekly with bread and milk. 

2. Copulation Tests 8 

Sex tests were initiated when experimental males were 100 to 
110 days of age. Three days before the first test the females were 
removed from the living cage of the cohabitation group, and there¬ 
after these males had contact with females only during the observa¬ 
tion periods. 

Receptive females for use in copulation tests were selected on the 
basis of their reaction to non-experimental males of known sexual 
vigor. Experimental males were allowed a 15-minute pretest 
adaptation period in the observation cage. At the conclusion of this 
interval the receptive female was dropped into the cage, and the test 
lasted 15 minutes from the time of the first copulation. If no copu¬ 
lation occurred the test lasted 15 minutes from the introduction of 
the female. During the observation period the following data were 
kymographically recorded: (a) activation time, 4 (b) copulations, 
( c ) attempts, 4 (d) vaginal plugs. Atypical methods of copulation 
were noted, and when no copulation occurred the male’s responsive¬ 
ness to the receptive' female was rated on the following 3-point 
scale (Table A). 


“The technique and apparatus employed in our observations of sexual 
activity in the male rat have been described and illustrated in an earlier 
paper (Beach, 1940). 

■“The number of seconds elapsing between the introduction of the female 
and the male’s initial copulation is called the activation time. In an 
"attempt” the male mounts and palpates and may deliver pelvic thrusts. 
The general weakness of the response and the absence of the backward 
lunge associated with dismounting indicates that intromission was not 
achieved. 
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TAllI 1 A 

Rating HrhaviMi o< (hr male 

0 Pay* mi .Utrlilinn In female at any time. 

1 1 nv estiva If« female I'tirfU <mn* nr twice dining thi- test. 

2 Exhihit* mild «iistairird interr*! in thr f finale, full wvitlg 
her aliiitll (hr ram*- Mims* no rriilrlirr nf m itriili'lll. 

3 1 'niiMrni ilivc.tin.MiMH ni thr ffiiialr i* animip.inini In, 
nr remits ill, ilrlinitr rx« ilriiir'lll. Malr jump* a 1 111111 the 
cage, elimlvi over thr female ftripimlly, |.nshe* her 
against the sides uf thr ('.Igr, writls aluiut to copulate, 
Male utav immm (hr female hut dm* not palpate ur 
execute pelvic thrusts. 

Occasionally a male attacked the receptive female and was given 
a rating of "light,” Mild biting of ihr female's car, or pulling her 
about the cage with the teeth was not scored as lighting. 

All experimental males were given seven copulation tests with a 
3-day intertest rest. Twenty-tine males which failed to copulate 
during the first seven tests were given 20 additional tests. 

C. Exi'i-:rimi:ntai. Ri:suns 
1. Propurtvm nf C‘if>tilaftiri in Etuh (!r'iuf> 

Table 1 indicates that during the first seven tests the highest per- 

TABI.E 1 

Per Cent or Each Group Ctieiii.ArtNi; Duttis’r; the Enter Sevks Tests 

Per cent nf primp 


Group 

A’ 

Copula tors 

copulating 

Isolation 

22 

15 

69 

Cohabitation 

17 

9 

53 

Segr egation 

16 

4 

25 


centage of copulators was found in the group raised in isolation. 
The group raised with females contained the next highest percentage 
of copulators; and the segregation group the lowest percentage. 

Table 2 shows that 20 additional tests given to non-eopulators 
from each group elicited copulatory behavior in the case of 100 per 
cent of the isolation animals, 80 per cent of the cohabitation males, 
and 45 per cent of the segregation cases. These data refer to only 
a part of the noncopulators in each group, for not all noncopulating 
cases could be given extra sex tests. 
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TABLE 2 

Performance of Noncopulators Given 20 Additional Tests 


Group 

N given 
exira tests 

N copulating 

Per cent 
copulating 

Isolation 

3 

3 

100 

Cohabitation 

10 

8 

80 

Segregation 

11 

5 

45 


Values presented in Table 2 suggest that if all animals had been 
given 27 instead of seven sex tests the actual number of copulators 
would have been higher, but intergroup relationships would not 
have been materially altered. 

The percentage of each group copulating during each of the first 
six tests is shown in Table 3. These figures indicate that males 

TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Each Group Copulating in Each of the First Six Tests 

Per cent of group copulating 

Group N Test Test Test Test Test Test 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Isolation 

22 

41 

50 

50 

59 

59 

64 

Cohabitation 

17 

24 

35 

24 

35 

24 

29 

Segregation 

16 

0 

13 

13 

19 

19 

19 


raised in isolation began copulating earlier in the test series than 
did animals raised under other conditions. Males raised with females 
copulated earlier than males raised in segregation. Since these are 
not cumulative scores the values do not coincide with data shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. The earlier tables deal with animals copulating 
at any time in the first seven tests; whereas the method of presenta¬ 
tion employed in Table 3 permits fluctuations such as occur in the 
records of the cohabitation group, wherein on the third test the 
percentage of copulators is lower than it was on the preceding test. 

Data included in Table 3 suggest that the intergroup differences 
shown in the preceding tables were established in the first sex test, 
and persisted throughout the series. 

2. Comparison of Copulators in each Group 

Table 4 shows that copulators raised in isolation displayed mating 
activity in a higher percentage of the first seven tests than did sexually 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Cofui.ators in the First Seven Tests 



Isolation 

Cohabitation 

Segregatioi 

Copulators 

15 

9 

4 

Test 9 Given 

105 

63 

28 

Tests Positive 

85 

38 

16 

Per Cent of Tests Positive 

81 

62 

57 


active males in the other two groups. Copulators raised in cohabita¬ 
tion copulated in a higher percentage of tests than did copulators 
raised with males. 

Table 5 shows that the average number of precopulatory attempts 

TABLE 5 

Precopulatory Attempts in the First Three Positive Tests for Copoi.ators 

in Each Group 


Group 

Copulators 

Positive Tests 
Precopulatory Attempts 
1 2 

Isolation 

15 

2 . 1 * 

0.8 

Cohabitation 

9 

0.3 

0.7 

Segregation 

4 

0.2 

1.8 


*EIinunati° n of the score of one male who attempted 22 times prior to 
the initial copulation reduces this average to 0 . 8 . 

in the first positive test was roughly equal for copulators in all 
three groups with the exception of one isolation animal which 
attempted 22 times before achieving copulation. In the second and 
third positive tests isolation and cohabitation copulators displayed 
nearly the same number of precopulatory attempts, while copulators 
raised in segregation attempted somewhat more frequently. 

Table 6 indicates that copulators raised in isolation or in co- 

TABLE 6 

Averaoe Copulations Per Positive T est for Copulators in Each Group 

Average copulations 
Positive tests 
first Second 

9.4 14.5 

8-0 ll.fi 

10-0 1 ().|| 


Grou P _ Copulators 

Isolation |4 

Cohabitation g 

Segregation 4 
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habitation tended to deliver more copulations in the second positive 
test than in the first. Copulators raised in segregation showed no 
such increase in average number of copulations in successive posi¬ 
tive tests. 

In three successive positive tests 13 copulators raised in isolation 
delivered a total of 121, 181, and 186 copulations respectively. This 
finding, in harmony with data shown in Table 6, suggests that the 
number of copulations tends to increase in subsequent tests; but 
the curve levels off rapidly, and after the second or third test there 
is no significant increase. 

3. Responsiveness Ratings for each Group 

Table 7 and Figure 1 show that in negative tests males raised in 

TABLE 7 

Responsiveness of Animals in Each Group in the First Seven Tests 


Group 

Cases 

rated 

Total 

ratings 

given 

0 

Per cent of ratings 
in each category 

1 2 3 Fight 

Isolation 

12 

54 

7 

9 

11 

56 

17 

Cohabitation 

14 

57 

66 

11 

13 

10 

0 

Segregation 

IS 

70 

74 

1 

7 

m 

1 

isolation were 

more responsive to the receptive female 

than 

were 


males raised under other conditions. Males raised with females 
were slightly more responsive than males raised in segregation. 
During tests in which no copulation occurred isolation males re¬ 
ceived a low percentage of 0, 1, and 2 ratings and a high percentage 
of 3 ratings. Males raised in cohabitation and segregation received 
a high percentage of 0 ratings. 

Eight males raised in isolation attacked the female. Four of these 
cases fought with the female during the first test; three others 
fought during the second test; and one isolation male attacked the 
receptive female in both the first and second tests. None of the 
males fought after the second test. One male raised in segregation 
attacked the female in the first test. Cohabitation males never fought 
with the female. 


4. Body Weight for each Group 
Table 8 indicates that males raised in isolation were heavier at 
the time of the first sex test than were animals in the other two. 
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RESPONSIVENESS OF MALES IN EACH GROUP. 
PER CENT OF TOTAL RATINGS FALLING IN 
EACH CATEGORY 



FIGURE 1 

Comparison or Copulatory Behavior or Male Rats Raised in 
Cohabitation, and Segregation 


Isolation, 
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TABLE 8 

Average Weight of All Animals in Each Group at the Time of the First 
Test (100-110 Days Old) Compared to Norms Published by Donaldsen 

(192+) 


Group 

N 

Average 

Grams weight 
Highest 

Lowest 

Isolation 

22 

326 

380 

260 

Cohabitation 

17 

26+ 

350 

190 

Segregation 

16 

251 

335 

160 

Donaldsen 

50 

223 

284 

1+6 


groups. Males raised in cohabitation were heavier than segregated 
males. All three groups show considerable overlap. Donaldsen 
(1924) found the average weight of stock albino males at 120 days 
of age to be 223 grams, which is much lighter than the lightest of 
our experimental groups. Donaldsen’s figures are based upon animals 
of Wistar stock, from which our colony was originally derived. It 
appears therefore justifiable to draw the comparison between present 
data and those of Donaldsen. 

The intergroup differences in body weight cannot be referred to 
a genetic difference for the groups were divided by the split-litter 
technique. Diet was constant for all groups. It follows that weight 
differences were the result of varying conditions under which the 
groups were raised. 6 

Table 9 reveals that copulators tended to be heavier than non- 
copulators within each group. 


TABLE 9 

Average Weight of Copulators and Noncopulators in Each Group Dur¬ 
ing the First Seven Tests 


Group 

N 

Copulators 

Grams weight 

Noncopulators 

N Grams weight 

Isolation 

15 

3+9 

7 

329 

Cohabitation 

9 

316 

8 

2+7 

Segregation 

+ 

293 

11 

268 


“In this connection it is of interest to note that Donaldsen obtained 
results directly opposed to our own. “The foregoing data,” he writes, "rep¬ 
resent the usual results under moderately favorable conditions. . . . Isolated 
animals grow less well than those kept together” (1924,'P' 179). 
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D. Discussion 

1. Initial Sex Behavior of Males Raised in Isolation 
Craig observed that male cloves raised in isolation often mounted 
the female in atypical fashion and displayed incomplete courtship 
patterns in initial sex tests. 

Tlie sexual reaction of the male (dove) is, in its motor 
aspect, very completely and definitely provided in the innate 
nervous organization. When a dove performs an instinctive 
act for the first time, it generally shows some surprise, be¬ 
wilderment, or even fear; and the first performance is in a 
mechanical, reflex style, whereas the same act after much 
experience is performed with ease, skill, and intelligent adapta¬ 
tion (1914, p. 132-133). 

Eight sexually-inexperienced male rats observed by Stone executed 
tbeir first copulation in a manner typical of an experienced copulator. 
Six other males mounted the female but did not palpate or exhibit 
pelvic thrusts. Fourteen males mounted and palpated without pelvic 
movement. Two young males mounted the female’s head, showing 
palpation and pelvic thrusts. These observations lead Stone to 
conclude that, “in general the initial copulatory act of the young 
male resembles that of the experienced adult so closely that differ¬ 
ences are not easily discernible” (1922, p. 123) ; and that his results 
substantiated “the generally accepted view that the copulatory re¬ 
sponse is the action of an hereditary mechanism” (ibid p. 147). 

Stone added, however, that, “the copulatory pattern is a com¬ 
pound of both native and modified native or acquired responses" 
(ibid p. 148). Relative to the incomplete and disoriented initial 
mating responses of some animals Stone advanced the following 
explanation : 

Tke slight irregularities . . . may be variously explained. 

In some instances they are probably the result of physiological 
immaturity of some of the structures involved; in others, due 
to incomplete integration of the elementary activities of the 
copulatory unit or to incomplete dissolution of these elements 
from Other distinctly foreign units with which they have 
functioned previously; or, again, they may arise from the fail¬ 
ure of neural ates of the copulatory act to gain priority over 
other arcs aroused by stimuli acting simultaneously with the 
stimulus adequate to evoke the copulatory act (1922, p. 1+7). 
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Twelve of the 15 copulators raised in isolation in the present 
experiment copulated normally during the first contact with the 
receptive female. Activation times and precopulatory attempts scored 
by these animals were comparable to those of copulators in other 
groups. Three additional males in this group mounted the female's 
head during the first test, and one animal attempted 22 times before 
achieving a complete copulation. 0 The first of Stone’s explanations 
is not applicable in the present case for all males were physiologically 
mature. Since all copulators raised in segregation displayed only 
the normal mating pattern, the atypical behavior of three isolation 
cases cannot be referred solely to lack of heterosexual experience. 

Head-mounting on the part of the isolation males appeared to be 
a product of two factors: (a) extreme excitement of the male, and 
( b ) temporary inaccessibility of the receptive female. Usually the 
estrous female darts away from the investigating male and then 
crouches. When the pursuing male reaches her (and the direction 
of his approach is dictated by the fact that he is pursuing) he mounts 
from the rear; and with the placement of his forepaws upon her 
sides the female exhibits lordosis. None of the males in the present 
experiment head-mounted a female which had just run away. Head 
mounts occurred when the female’s back was against the cage wall, 
and when she was therefore inaccessible for normal copulatory 
coupling. 7 

Abortive coupling is not restricted to inexperienced copulators. 
Recently we have observed that experienced males aroused by sev¬ 
eral copulations with the estrous female will occasionally head- 
mount the female when she backs into a corner during a period of 
temporary resistance. 

In general present data with regard to initial copulatory behavior 
of male rats raised in isolation confirm the findings of Stone, sug¬ 
gesting that the inexperienced male is capable of normal copulatory 
reactions upon his first contact with the receptive female. 


°It is important to note that during the tests in which these irregularities 
were observed the same males executed numerous normal copulatory acts. 

’More recent experimentation strongly indicates that the size of the ob¬ 
servation cage is an important factor affecting the amount of abortive 
mounting on the part of an excited male confronted with an actively 
receptive female. If there is room for the female to keep moving away from 
the male so that her sexual posturing does not; bring her “face-to-face" 
with him, atypical coupling is greatly reduced or entirely eliminated. 
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2. Comparison of Sex Drive in the Three Groups 
Our results are at variance with Steinacli’s report of loss of sex 
drive in isolated male rats (1936). Present findings indicate that 
males raised in isolation are more easily excited by the female than 
are males raised with other rats. Ball has noted that “.several stimuli 
which seem to make the animal excited raise the level of sexual 
excitability” (1937, p. 3). 

We have defined "responsiveness” in terms of the vigor and per¬ 
sistence of the male’s investigation of the incentive animal. Isolation 
animals received higher responsiveness scores than did animals 
raised in segregation or with females. Males raised in isolation were 
more vigorous and persistent in their investigaton of the female; a 
fact which may logically be attributed to the novelty of contact with 
any other rat. An estrous female intensifies her receptive behavior in 
response to active investigation by the male. Increase in the amount 
of sexual posturing on the part of the female reciprocally heightens 
the male's excitement and increases the probability of copulation. 

The excitement experienced by isolation males during their first 
contacts with another rat is reflected in the number of fights re¬ 
corded. This behavior did not arise as a result of the female’s refusal 
to mate, but usually followed a period of intense heat behavior on 
the part of the female and increased excitement on the part of the 
male. The rapid rise in the level of excitement culminated in an 
attack instead of a copulatory pattern. Rapid adjustment is indi¬ 
cated by a complete cessation of fighting after the second test. Males 
which attacked the female in early tests invariably copulated later 
in the series. 

It may be suggested that, due to the novelty of contact with 
another rat, males raised in isolation conducted more extensive and 
intensive investigations of the stimulus animal than did males raised in 
segregation or cohabitation. In response to this persistent investigation 
by isolation males, the female increased the frequency and vigor of 
her sexual posturing. This intensification and prolongation of the 
female’s heat behavior in turn elicited copulatory reactions in a rela¬ 
tively high percentage of the males. 

In an experiment by Jenkins (1928) male rats segregated for 
several months were compared with nonsegregated controls with 
respect to their willingness to cross an electric grid to get to a re¬ 
ceptive female. Segregated males scored fewer approaches, contacts 
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and crossings of the grid than did nonsegregated rats. "When a second 
male was used as the incentive animal males raised in segregation 
crossed the grid more frequently than did nonsegregated cases. To ex¬ 
plain these differences Jenkins suggested that homosexual tendencies 
were strengthened during prolonged segregation, lowering the hetcro- 
sexual drive. Subsequent periods of cohabitation with females in¬ 
creased the heterosexual drive in some cases. 

Since the present study involved no attempt to test the reaction 
of experimental males to other males we cannot confirm or disprove 
Jenkins’ hypothesis. It seems clear, however, that the probability 
of copulation with a receptive female is definitely lower among rats 
raised in segregation than among males raised with females or raised 
in isolation. 

3. Body Weight and Sex Behavior 

All of our males appeared to be in good health. No cases of 
respiratory or labyrinth disorders were noted. The average weights 
of all three groups were above the normal weight reported by Don- 
aldsen (1924). By using the split-litter technique in choosing our 
three groups we attempted to equate hereditary factors. All animals 
received the same diet, and an extra supply of dog chow was con¬ 
stantly available in all cages. 

Despite these precautions isolation males gained more weight than 
cohabitation or segregation cases. Since copulators were usually 
heavier than noncopulators in each experimental group it may appear 
that intergroup differences in sexual activity are merely reflections 
of differences in body weight. Although greater weight may have 
been partially responsible for the high copulatory performance of 
isolation cases, the following relationships indicate that body weight 
was not the only important factor controlling intergroup differences: 
(a) Table 9 shows that seven isolation cases with an average weight 
of 329 grains failed to copulate; and that nine cohabitation cases 
and four segregation cases averaging 316 and 293 grams respec¬ 
tively did copulate, (h) Six males raised in segregation and tested 
every fourth day for seven months never copulated although their 
average weight during the last two months was 346 grams. 

( c ) Table 3 shows that in the first six tests the proportion of segre¬ 
gation cases copulating increased from 0 to 19 per cent, and in this 
24-day period the average body weight of these animals increased 
by less than five grams per rat. 
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E. Summary 

Fifty-five male rats 21 days old were divided hy t l lc . split-litter 
technique into three groups of 22, 17, and 16 eases/ Animals in the 
first group were isolated in individual cages throughout the experi¬ 
ment. Males in tile second group were raised in one cage to 40 
days of age and from that point until the In-ginning of the conu- 
ation t«ts this group was kept in a large cage with 10 sexual I v active 
females. Males in the third group were raised in segregation through¬ 
out the experiment. 

Copulation tests with receptive females were initiated when the 

^ x re Z to n 110 d , ays oIdl and - ««y fouSh day 

th reafter. Fifty-five males were given seven copulation tests • and 
24 cases which faded to copulate during the first seven tests ’were 

copulation* test' 0 ' 111 ! T^ duri " K e!lch Minute 
P lation test included notes of activation time, number of conu- 

a ions, attempts, and plugs. If no copulation occurred the male’s 
responsiveness t ° the receptive female was ^ fm 3 iSe 

latom was hiZr 3 ^ f 3tain ' d : <?> T1,e Proportion of copu- 
males raised with / lrn °, nK ma ) e ? raised in isolation, second among 
gation C ' a , nd l0WCSt amon E males raised in srg,7 

mating r tion itTf 7 tended to display 

raisedunde « r c' 0n ,° f ^ did “^Iators 

achieved coition in a 2 Copulators raised with females 

raised in segregation °V “1 th “ n dld ^ulators 

copulated perfecth unon 7 o J ty ° f malt ‘ S raiscd fn i«lation 
but in thr« cases aborthre^ eir W ' th 3 r *«Ptive female; 

in an inaccessible position *7 Wl ’ Cn ^ fem * Ie W3S 

lated perfectly when cinfronte/ 7 ra,Sed ,n ^Rregation copu- 
those tests in Z Z2 t * "T™ femal - (0 During 

tended to be more resnnne' !° n ° CCL ! rred males raised in isolation 
with females. Males raised In * 1 V / fem . aIe than did male s raised 
than males raised inVZZtZ T* ^ 

showed a tendency to attack the f^lTa , rai l ed m ,S(>Ution 
test. Such behavior rarelv n™ . “ , durlnf? the first or second 
other rats of either sex („) “ t ,e . CilSe of malcs raised with 

lating earlier in the test series ^ 1Solat ion began copu- 

faised with females copulated earlier ini, n ° n,Solatcd «««• Males 
in segregation. ( h ) I n eenern | , tle Serlcs than malcs raised 
’ general males raised in isolation weighed 
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more than males raised with females; and the latter tended to weigh 
more than males raised in segregation, (z) Copulators in each 
group tended to be heavier than noncopulators raised under similar 
conditions. 

It is suggested that the! high incidence of copulators in the isola¬ 
tion group is a product of two factors: («) greater excitability re¬ 
sulting from the novelty of contact with a second animal; and 
( b ) greater weight. The first factor involves prolonged investiga¬ 
tion of the female by the male,—the resultant intensification of 1 the 
female’s estrous behavior,—reciprocal heightening of the male's state 
of excitement, and its eventual release in copulatory reactions. 

The relative sexual inactivity of males raised in segregation may 
be partially explained on the basis of an increase in homosexual ten¬ 
dencies suggested by Jenkins (1928). 
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EXECUTION OF THE COMPLETE MASCULINE COPU- 
LATORY PATTERN BY SEXUALLY RECEPTIVE 
FEMALE RATS* 

Laboratory of Experimental Biology, American Museum of Natural History 


Frank A. Beach 


Female rats in estrous occasionally respond to other sexually- 
receptive females with the execution of portions of the masculine 
copulatory pattern (Long and Evans, 1922; Hemmingsen, 1933; 
Stone, 1938; Ball, 1940). One published report describes sexually- 
receptive female rats which directed masculine mating reactions to¬ 
ward sluggish males that had failed to respond to the female’s sexual 
posturings (Beach, 1938). 

The complete sex pattern of the male rat first described by Stone 
(1922) and verified by other workers (Ball, 1939; Anderson, 1936; 
Beach, 1940) consists of five elements, (a) The male mounts the 
female from the rear, clasping her sides between his forepaws. 
(b) Moving the forepaws inward, backward and upward, and then 
releasing the pressure, the male palpates the female’s sides with ex¬ 
treme rapidity, (c) Moving the hind quarters in and out in a piston¬ 
like fashion the male delivers a number of vigorous pelvic thrusts 
which presumably direct the penis into the vagina, {d) After the 
final pelvic thrust the male's forepaws release the female and he dis¬ 
mounts with a forceful backward lunge. The backward lunge often 
carries the male 6 to 10 inches from the female, and an extremely 
vigorous copulator may fall over backward or carom off the cage 
wall. ( e ) Coming to rest in a sitting position the male licks the 
penis and scrotum for several seconds, often manipulating the exter¬ 
nal genitals with the forepaws. 

Observers who have described in detail the masculine sexual 
behavior of normal females have emphasized the absence of the fourth 
and fifth elements characteristic of the copulating male’s mating 
pattern. No account has come to our attention in which normal 
females are described as displaying the backward lunge or the post- 
copulatory licking of the genitals. 


•Received in the Editorial Office on October 10, 1940. 
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To induce masculine sexual behavior in female rats Ball (1940) 
injected 10 adult females with testosterone propionate and studied 
their reactions to normal females in heat. Females receiving the male 
hormone showed masculine mating reactions more frequently than 
did untreated females. Further, injected females performed the 
complete male pattern including the backward lunge and postcopula- 
tory genital cleaning. 

The purpose of the present paper is to report the execution of 
the complete masculine pattern hy untreated female rats. This be¬ 
havior was noted in the course of a current experiment dealing with 
the copulatory behavior of male rats. 1 At the beginning of each 
day's testing three to six sexually-receptive females, to be used as 
incentive animals with experimental males, are selected from stock. 
A female’s receptivity is tested by placing her with a noncxperhncntal 
male of known sexual vigor. Each female may he used in several 
tests with different experimental males during the day's work. 
Copulation with a vigorous male frequently appears to increase a 
female’s excitability so that when she is returned to the resting cage 
containing other estrous females she resorts to the masculine mating 
pattern. 

Recently we were testing a series of sexually active males, using 
three highly receptive females as incentive animals. These females 
were multiparous rats 10 to 13 months old. During the intertest 
rests we noted that two females were alternately mounting the third 
female. One of the aggressive females was seen to display the back¬ 
ward lunge and postcopulatory genital cleaning; and when this 
occurred an immediate attempt was made to induce repetition of the 
behavior and to record it in motion pictures. 

The aggressive female which had executed the complete male 
pattern was placed in the regular observation cage and allowed a 
few minutes’ rest. The submissive female was then placed in the 
observation cage, and in the next 30 minutes the aggressive female 
mounted her cage mate nine times. Each time that mounting oc¬ 
curred the bright lights were turned On for movie work; but this 
stimulus disrupted the behavior in question and the mounting female 
immediately released her partner to retire to a far corner of the 
cage. For the next 10 minutes the camera was put aside and 

l Supported by a grant from the Committee for Research in Problems of 
Sex, National Research Council. 
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brilliant lights were not used. In this period eight partial mountings 
and three complete acts were observed. 

The completeness of the act was unquestionable, and the back¬ 
ward lunge was quite pronounced, carrying the mounting female 
several inches from the animal she had just released. • Each time 
the backward lunge occurred the copulating female assumed a sitting 
posture and assiduously licked the genital region in a manner charac¬ 
teristic of the copulating male. In a final attempt to obtain a per¬ 
manent record we were able to film one complete act in which the 
backward lunge, though present, was somewhat weaker than usual. 

At the conclusion of these observations the submissive female was 
returned to the resting cage, and immediately the second aggressive 
female mounted and displayed the complete pattern twice. Although 
we watched the two animals for a half hour this behavior did not 
recur. Mounting and palpation were frequent, but the backward 
lunge and postcopulatory genital cleaning did not reappear. 

In an earlier study estrous females exhibiting the male sexual 
pattern were found to possess macroscopically normal ovaries (Beach, 
.1938). That estrogenic activity in the ovaries of the females herein 
described was normal is indicated by the animals’ marked sexual 
receptivity when confronted with a male. A partial explanation for 
the behavior observed appears to lie in a suggestion previously 
advanced: 

... the specificity of the mating patterns for the two sexes, 
although probably inherited, is not rigidly dictated by the in¬ 
nately organized substratum. Although there may be a strong 
preference for the normal copuiatory response it is obvious 
that in a few individuals at least, there exists the innate 
organization essential to the mediation of the mating pattern 
of either sex (Beach, 1938, p. 334-). 

In describing the effects of testosterone upon female rats Ball 
wrote as follows: 

It is concluded that the male copuiatory pattern in more 
or less rudimentary form is part of the equipment of the 
normal female rat. The threshold of this behavior is very 
high normally, but it can be lowered by testosterone administra¬ 
tion (1940, p. 164). 

Although Ball drew no such conclusion, one might have added the 
conjecture that in addition to lowering the threshold for the rudi- 
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animals may have reacted under the influence of excessive amounts 
of estrogens secreted by the testes. Urine assays reveal that the 
human testis produces estrogens (Witschi, 1939); and the urine 
of male homosexuals has been found to contain a higher proportion 
of estrogenic material than the urine of normal men (Glass, Duel, 
and Wright, 1940). 

Temporary sex reversals in the mating pattern of male and female 
rats cannot be fully explained on the basis of estrogens in the male 
and androgens in the female. Such hypotheses, even if they could 
be fully substantiated in each case with endocrinological evidence, 
fail to take account of the neural basis of the behavior involved. 
When an adult male rat, raised in isolation, executes perfect copula- 
tory behavior upon his first contact with a receptive female, we are 
forced to assume the existence of an inherited neural organization 
mediating the complex concatenation of reflexes. The same is true 
of sexually receptive behavior displayed by the inexperienced female 
during the first estrous. 

Findings cited in the present report suggest that some individuals 
may inherit or acquire the neural organization mediating the mating 
pattern of the opposite sex. The appearance of this pattern is ap¬ 
parently dependent upon its threshold, and the stimulation offered 
by the behavior of the incentive animal. No complete explanation 
for the observed facts is yet available, but they appear to be impor¬ 
tant to a complete understanding of sexual behavior, and must be 
taken into account in the interpretation of “sex reversals” in mam¬ 
mals subjected to hormone administration. 
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SOME PERSONALITY TRAITS OF HARD OF HEARING 

CHILDREN* 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


R. PlNTNER 1 


Partial loss of hearing among school children is known to make 
it somewhat more difficult for the hard of hearing child to keep up 
with his regular classmates in school. A previous study by the 
present writer (2) suggests that hard of hearing children do not 
feel so well-adjusted in school. The present study attempts to go 
further in the comparison of hard of hearing and normal hearing 
children with reference to three personality traits. 

The Subjects 

During a three-year period from January, 1934, to June, 1938, 
the test, Aspects of Personality (3), was administered to 1,171 hard 
of hearing children and 1,208 normal hearing children in the public 
schools of New York City - . 

The hard of hearing children were selected from the records 
maintained by the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
The hearing loss of these children was measured by the 4 A audiome¬ 
ter, and the 2 A audiometer, and finally checked by individual otologi- 
cal examinations. Normal hearing children from the same grades 
were selected to be used as controls. Only those most recently tested 
for hearing were chosen for this study. The normal or control 
group was selected at random from the same class as the hard of 
hearing. 

The data thus gathered have been considered in four samples. 
Sample I consists of a group of normal and hard of hearing children 
in Grades V and VI examined before July, 1936. The hard of 
hearing were taken from 26 schools in the Bronx, Brooklyn, Man¬ 
hattan, and Queens. The total number of children in Sample I is: 

^Received in the Editorial Office on October 12, 19+0. 

x The writer wishes to acknowledge the general help received in this study 
by Pioject No. 555-97-3-6 of the Works Progress Administration, and in 
particular he wishes to mention the specific aid given by Miss Beatrice G. 
Is.out who, as a worker on the project, was responsible for much of the 
statistical work. 
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Hoys 

Girls 


Marti of hearing 
289 
315 


Normal 

2(ig 

212 


Sample II: The children in this sample were examined from Octo¬ 
ber, 1936, to June, 1937. Children in tirades V and VI wcrc 
selected from 35 schools in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Manhattan 
The number in this sample is: 


Boys 

Girls 


Hard of lirariii}' 
X4 
7+ 


Normal 
152 
82 


Sample III: The children in this sample were studied from .Septem¬ 
ber, 1937, to June, 1938. Children in Grades V and VI were 
selected from 21 schools in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and Manhattan. 
I lie total number in this sample isi 

Hard of hearing Normal 

Boys m , 2 o 

Girls 73 95 

Samph IV: For this sample the same schools were used as for Sample 
111 . However only seventh and eighth grade children were chosen, 
l ne total number in this sample is: 


Boys 

Girls 


Hard of hearing Normal 

93 ,17 

!27 U 2 

A total, of 2,379 children was examined of which 1,171 were hard 
0 hearing and 1,208 were normal hearing. There were 582 hard 

normal'hf ^ u° d 58 a « rd ° f ,lcarinK si, ' ls ’ There were 657 
normal hearing boys and 551 normal hearing girls. T n all com- 

i srin n r r d hard of hearinK we ^ ^ded ^ 

loss in the 1,7° g T P , S ’ namclv thr)Se with less than 15 decibels 
los in the better ear and those with 15 or more decibel loss. In the 

7 i»",.elected „ sm „„ 

t y 1 f , L ° re dcclbels loss in the better ear. This sub-group 

included in the group having 15 or more decibels loss. 

Tiie Test 
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ency to dominate or be dominated. A high score on this part indicates 
ascendance. The Extroversion-Introversion part attempts to differ¬ 
entiate between the extrovert and the introvert. A high score indi¬ 
cates extroversion. The Emotionality part measures the emotional 
adjustment of the child. A high score indicates that a child is well 
adjusted, a low score that he is not. 

Ascendance-Submission 

Table 1 presents the results for the four samples for ascendance- 


TABLE 1 

Ascendance-Submission: Means and Sigmas for Ascendance-Submission 

Scores 



Sample 

N 

Boys 

M 

<T 

N 

Girls 

M 

O' 

I. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

268 

18.7 

4.8 

212 

16.4 

4.7 


less than IS 

176 

18.7 

4.1 

153 

16.2 

4.7 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

289 

18.9 

4.2 

315 

16.4 

4.7 


IS or more 

113 

19.1 

4.4 

162 

16.6 

4.7 

II. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

152 

17.3 

4.5 

82 

14.3 

4.6 


less than 15 

55 

18.0 

4.3 

53 

14.8 

3.5 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

84 

18.0 

4.3 

74 

15.2 

3.6 


15 or more 

29 

17.9 

4.2 

21 

16.1 

3.8 

III. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

120 

18.5 

4.3 

95 

16.2 

5.1 


less than 15 

75 

17.9 

4.4 

30 

16.4 

5.0 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

116 

17.8 

4.2 

73 

16.5 

5.0 


15 or more 

41 

17.7 

3.7 

43 

16.5 

5.1 

IV. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

117 

18.6 

4.7 

162 

17.5 

4.5 


less than 15 

53 

17.2 

3.6 

60 

16.8 

4.4 


All hard of hearing- 
Hard of hearing 

93 

17.9 

4.2 

127 

16.9 

4.3 


15 or more 

40 

18.8 

4.7 

67 

17.0 

4.2 


submission. The differences between the normal and various hard 
of hearing groups are very small. There seems to be a suggestion 
that those with most hearing loss score highest. Girls, both normal 
hearing and hard of hearing, make lower scores, i.e., are more 
submissive, than boys. 
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Sample 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less (han 15 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing 15 or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 


Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less than 15 

Hard of hearing 15 or more 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing 15 or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 


TABLE 2 


Boys 


Girls 


Means 

ARInc; 

AND 

Sigmas 

FOR Nor 

N 

.1/ 

u 


657 

18.31 

4.67 


359 

18.20 

4.17 

.11 

5X2 

18.37 

4.23 

.06 

223 

18.64 

4.32 

.33 

17 

IX.71 

4.81 

.40 

551 

16.37 

4.S3 


296 

16.09 

4.55 

.28 

293 

16.65 

4.57 

.28 

S89 

16.37 

4.57 

.00 

293 

16.65 

4.57 

.28 

31 

17.45 

3.S9 

1.08 


.35 

.20 

.85 

.34 


.83 

.85 

.00 

.85 

1.27 


Table 2 presents the results for the four samples combined, again 
keeping the boys and girls separate. An examination of this tahle 
shows a slight tendency for the mean scores to increase as we go from 
>e normal to the extreme hard of hearing groups. This tendency 
is, however, very slight and there are no significant differences. ' 
fable 3 shows the correlations between scores for ascendance- 

TABLE 3 

-^Corr elations b e tween Ascendanc b-Susmowon and Hearing Loss 


Sample 

I- Boya 
Girls 
II. Boys 
Girls 


III. 

IV, 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 
Girls 
All boys 
All girls 


N 

Correlation with 
better ear 

C 

iorndation 
poorer ei 

with 

ir 

289 

315 

.03 

.07 



—.12 

.04 


84 

74 

.07 

.16 



—.09 

.15 


116 

73 

—.05 

.05 



—.01 

.02 


93 

127 

582 

.15 

.01 

.05 

SD r 

.04 

—.04 

—.01 

—.08 

SD r 

589 

.08 

SD r 

.04 

.05 

r 

so . 


.04 

.04 


submission and decibel loss in both the poorer and the better ear 

clud, l,om ,'SroV;L P ™2‘« W ' 

y the mean scores for various groups and of 
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the correlations, that there is no relation between ascendance-sub¬ 
mission and amount of hearing loss. 

Extroversion-Introversion 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 present the data for the extroversion-introversion 


TABLE 4 

Extroversion-Introversion : Means and Sigmas for Extroversion- 
Introversion Scores 



Sample 

N 

Boys 

M 

a 

N 

Girls 

M 

a 

I. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

268 

22.0 

3.7 

212 

21.7 

3.7 


less than 15 

176 

21.8 

3.8 

153 

20.9 

3.6 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

289 

21.4 

3.9 

315 

21.0 

3.6 


15 or more 

113 

21.0 

3.9 

162 

21.1 

3.6 

II. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

152 

21.9 

4.3 

82 

20.6 

3.8 


less than 15 

55 

21.5 

3.9 

53 

19.9 

3.7 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

84 

21.8 

4.2 

74 

20.0 

4.0 


15 or more 

29 

22.2 

4.6 

21 

20.1 

4.7 

III. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

120 

21.3 

3.5 

95 

19.6 

4.0 


less than 15 

75 

19.8 

4.3 

30 

19.5 

4.2 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

116 

20.1 

3,9 

73 

19.5 

4.1 


15 or more 

41 

20.7 

3.1 

43 

19.6 

4.0 

IV. 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing 

117 

21.6 

4.1 

162 

20.5 

4.5 


less than 15 

53 

20.9 

4.7 

60 

21.4 

3.8 


All hard of hearing 
Hard of hearing 

93 

21.0 

4.6 

127 

20.6 

4.2 


15 or more 

40 

21.2 

4.5 

67 

20.0 

4.3 


scores. So far as this trait is measured by a pencil and paper group 
test, we can detect no difference between hard of hearing and normal 
hearing children. Even those with comparatively great hearing 
losses (i.e., 30 or more decibels) do not show any tendency to with¬ 
draw within themselves and become introverted. 

Emotionality 

The results for emotional stability are shown in Tables 7, 8, 9. 
An examination of these tables shows little difference between the 
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TABLE 5 


Sample 


Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less than 1 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing IS or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 

Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less than 15 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing 15 or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 


‘ii.virAKi-ns nr Normal amd 

Haro 

OF HfaRINi; 

Boys ano Chris 





.V 

.1/ 

tJ 

•'A tiff. 

t 

Hoys 





657 

21.79 

3.87 



i 359 

21.19 

4.13 

.60 

2.13 

5S2 

21.If, 

4.09 

.63 

2.51 

223 

21.13 

4.01 

Jiff 

2.20 

17 

21.71 

4.51 

.08 

.09 

(! iris 





551 

20.82 

4.09 



) 296 

2U.68 

3.78 

.14 

.47 

589 

2U.61 

3.87 

.21 

.74 

293 

20.54 

3.97 

.28 

.97 

31 

19.36 

3.69 

1.46 

1.94 


TABLE ft 

Correlations ngnvEGN ExTRorasinN-LviRiiVKRKiriN a no H karoo; Loss 

Correlation with 


Sample 

N 

better ear 

I. Boys 

289 

—.05 

Gills 

315 

—.02 

II, Boys 

84 

,13 

Girls 

74 

.03 

III, Boys 

116 

.12 

Girls 

73 

—.12 

IVr Boys 

93 

—.004 

Girls 

127 

—.26 

All boys 

582 

.004 

All girls 

589 

—.08 


poorer ear 

.112 

.02 

.03 

--.02 

—.16 

—.10 

—.(IX 
—.06 


SO r 
SO _ 


. 0 + 

.04- 


—.03 

—.01 


so,. 

so.. 


.04 

.04 


mal hearing and hard of hearing groups in general. However, 
the two small groups having the greatest hearing loss of 30 decibels 
or more show the lowest averages. There would seem to he a sug- 
g stton here that when the hearing loss becomes fairlv severe lack 
of emotional stability becomes measurable by means of „ur test. 

Intelligence 

Scores on the Pintner Intelligence Test were available for 1 089 
hard °f heanng cases out of the 1,171 hard of hearing cases tested 
by the Aspects of Personality Test. The Pintner Intelligence Test 
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TABLE 7 



Emotionality: Means 

AND 

S Iff MAS FOR 

Emotionality 

Scores 



Sample 

N 

Boys 

M 

O' 

N 

Girls 

M 

<T 

I. 

Normal hearing 

268 

25.8 

6.5 

212 

26.9* 

5.9 


Hard of hearing 
less than 15 

176 

25.4 

6.7 

153 

27.0 

5.9 


All hard of hearing 

289 

24.7 

6.6 

315 

26.2 

6.1 


Hard of hearing 

15 or more 

113 

23.7 

6.3 

162 

25.4 

6.1 

II. 

Normal hearing 

152 

24.4 

6.9 

82 

25.2 

6.9 


Hard of hearing 
less than 15 

55 

23.3 

6.5 

53 

24.2 

6.4 


All hard of hearing 

84 

23.6 

6.6 

74 

24.6 

6.4 


Hard of hearing 

15 or more 

29 

24.1 

6.8 

21 

25.6 

6.4 

Ill, 

Normal hearing 

120 

24.3 

7.1 

95 

25.5 

4.6 


Hard of hearing 
less than 15 

75 

22.8 

6.8 

30 

24.7 

7.9 


All hard of hearing 

116 

23.0 

7.2 

73 

23.8 

7,2 


Hard of hearing 

15 or more 

41 

23.3 

7.5 

43 

23.2 

6.7 

IV. 

Normal hearing 

117 

26.5 

6.2 

162 

26.7 

5.5 


Hard of hearing 
less than 15 

53 

26.3 

6.9 

60 

27.6 

5.5 


All hard of hearing 

93 

25.6 

6.6 

127 

27.0 

5.7 


Hard of hearing 

15 or more 

40 

24.7 

6.2 

67 

26.6 

5.8 


TABLE 8 

Emotionality: Comparison of Normal and Hard of Hearing Boys and 

Girls 


Sample 


Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less than IS 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing IS or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 


Normal hearing 

Hard of hearing less than 15 

All hard of hearing 

Hard of hearing 15 or more 

Hard of hearing 30 or more 


Boys 


Girls 


1 V 

Ill 

a 

If inrr. 

1 

657 

25.34 

6.72 



359 

24.66 

6.84 

.68 

1.41 

582 

24.36 

6.71 

.98 

2.07 

223 

23.87 

6.59 

1.47 

2.85 

17 

22.2+ 

6.S3 

3,10 

1.82 

551 

26.3 5 

5.97 



296 

26.41) 

6.29 

.05 

.10 

589 

25.88 

6.3 2 

.47 

1.21 

293 

25.37 

6.3 1 

.98 

2.28 

31 

21,03 

5.1)3 

5.32 

5.53 
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TABLE S 

Corre lations between Emotion \i itt ami Hearing Lom 


Sample 


1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Ail boys 
All girls 


A’ 

Correia linn with 

better car 


Uiirrdatimi with 
poorer ear 

289 

315 

—.11 

.18 



.05 

—.13 


84 

.02 



1 St 


74 

—.04 



• » n 

.02 


116 

.01 



—. 11 


73 

—.10 



—.04 


93 

127 

—.20 

—.20 



-.20 

—.1* 


582 

—.07 

si K 

.04 

.01 

Sl) r 

589 

—.14 

Sl>T 

.04 

—.11 

Sl) r 


.04 

.04 


intelligence^ test W% Tnt (1)] is « K"»UP verbal 

traits fnr ' A C f rfi ns between intelligoncc and the three 

-**2r*i ar ri r 

a" follows- 0 " thC t0td gr ° UP ' indudinK both and girls, are 

Intelligence and Ascendance-Submission -j, ofi 

ne -gence and Extroveraion-Imroversic, «, In 

Intelligence and Emotionality ^ _j/‘s 

,he b r ,er ar mi 

is +.04. calculated. For the total group this correlation 

Comparison with Norms 

A jT t o, t rm ™ 

the mean scores of our grounc ^ COmpanson * las b een made of 
Submission scores for ouf II H thCSe n ° rmS ' T1,e tendance- 
fifty percentile of the norms. J °Tlf rC R PS ^ ^ sorne what , aboVc the 
are all close to the fiftv nprr* ^ r* ^° version '^ ntr °version scores 
on Emotionality is at the fiftv" ' * ° norm - The mean score 
below this point for the boys ‘m*?*■' bm , slightly 

norms ,s found on Emotionality faV Je d dcd dcv,atI0n from the 
30 decibels or more. The mean ^ ? r0U , P Wltdl hearin K loss of 

^is group fall at about the 25th S neml T °/\ b ° yS and R, ' rls in 

percentile of the standardization 
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group. This would seem to indicate more emotional instability 
among hard of hearing children with extreme hearing losses. 

Summary 

A group personality test was given to 1,171 hard of hearing and 
1,208 normal hearing children in Grades V to VIII inclusive. From 
many comparisons of various samples it would appear that there is 
fundamentally no difference between normal hearing and hard of 
hearing children in such traits as ascendance-submission and extro¬ 
version-introversion so far as these traits can be measured by a 
group test of the inventory type. %Vith regard to emotional stability 
there would appear to be a tendency for the more extreme cases of 
hearing loss to score lower on this test. Such cases may on the 
average be slightly less emotionally stable than normal hearing chil¬ 
dren or than children whose loss of hearing does not exceed 30 
decibels. 
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EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF THE VASELINE TECH¬ 
NIQUE OF KUO FOR STUDYING BEHAVIORAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN CHICK EMBRYOS* 1 

Anatomical Laboratories, Northwestern University Medical School 


R. Frederick Becker 


A. Introduction 

A difference of opinion still exists among investigators as to the 
nature of early fetal behavior. One school of thought (1, 4, 8) 
describes reflex activity as individuating from a primary, integrated 
total pattern. Another group of workers (3, 22, 25) believe that 
simple, localized, movements are the first manifestations of behavior, 
and only later, along with further growth of the nervous system, 
become integrated into more complex patterns. The subject has 
been reviewed recently (20). In this as in some other fields of 
biological investigation, much that is controversial might be unified 
if sufficient attention were given to a few fundamental principles. 

For example, the conditions under which an experiment is per¬ 
formed should be physiologically sound. Most experiments involving 
embryos and fetuses must be carried out in an environment which 
corresponds as closely as possible to that obtaining in ovo or in utero. 
Situations in the experimental environment which differ from the 
normal environment demand careful consideration when it comes to 
evaluating results. 

Species differences also should be given careful consideration. 
It cannot be assumed that prenatal physiology and ecology are the 
same for all animals, rather such differences as exist need to be 
recognized in generalizing from the behavior of one species to an¬ 
other. However, it does seem logical to expect greater similarity 
in behavior, even during fetal life, between forms closely related 
phylogenetically than between species widely separated in this respect. 

All factors which influence the developing organism, whether they 
be external or internal, are important considerations in an under¬ 
standing of the development of behavior. It cannot be assumed that 

'^Received in the Editorial Office on October 14, 1940. 

^his investigation was made possible by a grant-in-aid of research from 
the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation to Dr. W. F. Windle. 
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t rnal ;':r ,r0n T n : " f rhr *** w the «««» alone determines 
the natuie of the early behavioral reactions. True, it mav play -in 

important role at times in modifying. or even in initiating the lie" 
behavior of the organism. Nevertheless. it * niuallr ns imr rt 1 
to take mto account the state of the develop,’!.,, nervou, system 
within the organism, and the changes in the "LlL ifi 

may stimulate, inhibit, or modify nervous and muscular function 

.he'oTSL """ <*» » 

.SXti "'•*“">■ >'* ™P™n.al 

l j L 5 «* nt * ,rs bearing upon mibmtmV hr*- 

Sia-SSrr 

to render it transparent 'TU* 1 Cr Vaseline, 

they inc„b, tt j ,££ ' h !,t " hsc ' vcJ -Mr 

that the behavior of the same ,S! n / he > m P r «*i«n is Riven 
the second, or earliest d-iv of one V C ° U ‘ ’, C ohscrvec * ‘bhly from 

of hatching. In nil'articles S „C to l^T'^^' ° r d “ y 
in collaboration with Carmichael in iq!m I93- (except one paper 
original procedure (9 im ” i ^ uo has referred to this 

method. ^Behavior observed “, thC f° r h " experimental 

as normal. nt er Sucl c °nditions he has regarded 

mental environment^ S whirfT th^ chfck’s S0Un . dne * a nf a ” ex I’ er .‘- 
limited by coatimr i laro-o .■ respiratory exchange is 

line. DerfoSt vT;„ PO m r ° ,l,c sl,eU with V~- 

»»der condition, of «Ji, fcf®' ^ !*»" 

support from the early exnerime t p aSSUmlUlon tends to receive 
and Dareste (5-7) I?' u ,° «audrimo,H and St. Ange (2) 

incubating eggs MoreovIrT^ ^T® rCRions of the ^lls of 
lished that the blood-gas rektionSim"* T 7°** * haS bCCn “* aI >- 
as little as possible if reliable b j PS ° 116 ^ etUS must be disturbed 

(22). Evidently, til "erv 0t ™“ )ns ™ desired 

considered by Kuo f or in \ 7^" °f 0 * yKcn w anl once was 
noted that only a spot direrel' paper . Wltl1 Carmichael ( 18 ), ,* t j s 

shell membrane was vaselined TordeVno^To T^' ° f H,< ' Cnt ' re 

not to hamper respiration. 
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However, the chicks in this particular study were used only tem¬ 
porarily for cinematographic purposes, and the number reaching the 
hatching stage was not stated. In fact, while the number of chicks 
used by Kuo in any experiment often ran in the hundreds, he has 
never recorded the number of chicks which hatched or the number 
which failed to do so. The present experiments were undertaken 
to secure first hand information about the chances of viability and 
normal development in chicks incubated under the experimental con¬ 
ditions described by Kuo (9, 10, 18) and Dareste (5-7). 

B. Material and Methods 

Three experiments were run. In the first, 90 fertile white Leg¬ 
horn eggs obtained fresh from the hatchery, were set to incubate 
in the usual commercial type of incubator at 39.5° C. On the 3rd, 
4th, 7th, 8th, and 11th days of incubation, the shell about the air 
space was removed from random samplings among 72 of these 
eggs. The number of eggs in each sampling is shown in Column 2 
of Table 1. The undamaged inner-shell membranes thus exposed 


TABLE 1 

Results on Vaselining the Inner Shell Membrane of Incubating Chick 

Eggs* 


Day of 

No. of 


No. dead on days: 

No. 

Last 

operation 

eggs used 

4-7 

8-12 13-17 

hatching 

day alive 



A. Entire membrane vasclined 


3 

15 

15 

- - 

0 

6 th 

4 

15 

14 

1 — 

0 

8 th 

7 

15 

— 

13 2 

0 

13th 

8 

21 

- , 

15 6 

0 

14th 

11 

6 

— 

3 3 

0 

15 th 


3. Membrane 

" spot-vaselincd* 1 over 

embryo 


3 ' 

30 

30 

— — 

0 

4th 

4 

14 

14 

— — 

0 

6 th 

Total ' 

116 ' 

73 

32 11 

0 



*For results on controls, see text. 


were coated with a very thin layer of melted liquid vaseline 2 kept at 
39.5° C. The remaining 18 eggs served as controls. Eight un¬ 
opened eggs, lying on their sides, were incubated routinely. Six eggs 


Tube of ordinary white vaseline, Chesebrotigh Mfg. Co., New York City, 
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had the shell removed above tile air space „» the 3rd dav, and 
four others were similarly treated on ?)ie Xlh d.iv. These last" 10 
eggs then were placed upright on their small ends and the exposed 
inner-shell membrane remained uma-rlmrd. AS] the eggs were 
observed daily as they incubated. 

In the second experiment, 4+ eggs were prepared in a similar 
manner, but only a spot rtf vaseline was applied to a small localized 
area of the inner-shell membrane a hove the embryo. Thirty were 
done on the 3rd and 14 on the 4th day. Four other eggs incubating 
routinely served as controls. h 

In the thud experiment. 3? unopened eggs were used. The cn- 
In'rifT? ,° f , 1 Z 1 Space w * with clear white shellac 

daiUA ! ’ 3 n d ’ 4th ’ r 7t 1 antI Ilth f h vebipmrnt was watched 

da lj by candleing. In eggs painted before the 11th duv, there was 

T ndenc . y for t],e air *P»ce to creep below the area first shellacked 
h n e Se J v ral egg \ a nn « of was added daily to keep up with 

coverinaof‘nf S , UC , h * pr0CK,ure M to complete 

,, g ? f , h:in h ; llf of thp by the 17th to 18th duv. Four 
unshellacked eggs served as controls. 

C. Results 

1 - Entire Membrane Vtisrlinet! 

As will be seen in Table 1, A, none of the 72 chick embryos in 
W "j. ^ entlrc inner-shell membrane below the air space had been 

™T ed , urviv , d „ hatt ,„. ne 0f tW „ 

dlwmt“w !]«"’ l 10 W 'f"k dC 'l d , by ,h ' ,, "‘ l + "' J *>' 

the c l °‘\ e of the 6th day (,f incubation. Likewise, 

8th- r PTV" the 4th were dead bv the end of the 

S'tiit;; ."'r 7, ", d 7 ** "v the 5 £ 

by the 15th Cvanns’ ^ V' “a ° r t -' C 14th * aiuI tl],ise ‘'ll the 11th, 

«*•« the ,irl r r2 r “E,V' f "" v “; 

to early death hut if-o *. * case ’ Evaporation contributed 

- f. ^ c 'r‘ 

not vaselined, were dead bv the t t, '7, ° inculwtlon but 
controls prepared ,hi Z < 3 Cnd ,° f the 5th da J'- The four 

of the lith Al e d t /r W ‘7 ° n tllC 8th <lily w-re dead by end 
<*"* - developed i.rakJ"S "** ' mKhri S “ tiS - 

2 . Membrane "Spot-VaselinecV Over Embryo 
mm*, .mo„ E „„ CTm imm 
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as may be seen in Table 1, B. In fact 10 of the 14 prepared on the 
4th day were dead at the close of the 5th. Evaporation seemed to 
be the chief causal factor in this instance. Three of the unopened 
controls hatched normally, and one died of unknown cause on the 
11th day. 

3. Large End Shellacked 

Tables 2 and 3 summarize the data on the 37 shellacked eggs. 


TABLE 2 

Results on Shellacking the Large Eni> of Incubating Chick Eggs* 


Day 

shellacked 

No. of eggs 
shellacked 

4-7 

No. dead on 
8-12 

days 

13:18 

No. hatching 
(20th-21st day) 
Normal Abnormal 

i 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

17 

7 

6 

3 

— 

1 

4 

4 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

7 

10 

— 

4 

4 

1 

1 

11' 

4 

— 

— 

' - 

2 

2 

Totals 


37 


26 dead 

4 

7 


*For results on controls see text. 


TABLE 3 

Abnormal Hatching Resulting from Shellackinc the Large Ends of 
Incubating Chick Eggs 


Day shel¬ 
lacked 

No. ab¬ 
normal' 
hatching 

Anomalies 

Survival 

after 

hatching 

i 

1 

Stunted; poorly feathered; 
leg weakness; sits most of 
the time 

2 days 

3 

1 

Weak; unable to hold head 

Less than 



erect; eyes closed 
(it) Abdomen enormously dis¬ 
tended right foot clubbed; 
unable to stand 

(b) Distended abdomen; abnor¬ 
mally bent neck; unable to 
hold head erect; unable to 
stand 

24 hours 

4 

2 

(a) 3 days 

(b) Less than 
24 hours 

7 

1 

Weak and unable to hold 
up head 


11 

■ 2 

(a) Weak; stunted; poorly 
feathered 

(b) Distended abdomen 
unable to walk 

3 days 

16 hours 
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Twenty-six of the embryos did not reach the hatching stage, the 
majority dying before the 15th day of incubation. Three survived 
until the 18th day. Of the 11 chicks which hatched, only four 
developed into normal healthy birds, the other seven dying shortly 
after hatching. These seven were abnormally developed as well; 
a full account of their anomalies is given in Table 3. As indicated 
in the section on materials and methods, the air space often tended 
to creep below the region of the shell first shellacked. Further 
shellacking led to further retreat, and sometimes more than half 
the egg was shellacked by the 17 th day. This must have led to a 
severe cramping of quarters for the developing chick as well as to 
production of a definite asphyxia. Limbs were found pressed thin 
in some of the chicks dying in the late stages of development Among 
the abnormal hatchings, clubbed feet, inability to carry head erect, 
and enormously distended abdomens were found. It is probably sig¬ 
nificant that the shellacked areas on the four eggs which gave rise 
to normal chicks did not extend over more than J4 of the egg. 
All four of the unshellacked eggs hatched normally, and healthy 
chicks developed. 

In the two eggs shellacked on the 1st day of incubation the 
allantois did not apply itself to the air space as it normally docs in 
the course of development. Instead it attached to the side and below 
the region of the air space, setting up a new pocket for gaseous ex¬ 
change. One chick hatched, hut was deformed and lived only two 
days. In those eggs shellacked on the 3rd to 7th day, the allantois 
had already made contact with the shell membrane of the air space, 
but had not become applied to the rest of the membrane. As a 
result, the majority of the embryos died shortly after the shellac was 
applied; interference with gaseous exchange between the chick and 
the outside atmosphere is inferred. Curiously enough, three em¬ 
bryos of four eggs shellacked on the 4th day developed to hatching, 
although two were abnormal and died in the course of a few days. 
By the time the chicks had developed normally up to the 11th day, 
the vitelline vessels had, of course, applied themselves generally 
around the entire membrane. Therefore little or no mortality was 
expected when the shell about the air space was shellacked this late, 
in development. The chances for normal, healthy hatchings after 
the 11th day seemed to be about 50 per cent. These findings tend 
to confirm those reported by Darcste in 1855. 
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C. Discussion 

These results fail to support Kuo’s implication that vaselining 
the inner shell membrane in no way affects the behavioral develop¬ 
ment of the chick. Every attempt was made to follow Kuo’s method 
rigidly, especially in regard to careful technique, temperature, humid¬ 
ity, and other factors essential to incubation. Nevertheless, six days 
was the longest life of any embryo. Asphyxial conditions played a 
part in death in every instance. 

It is apparent from the work of Romijn and Roos (19) that even 
in the normal incubating egg an adequate gaseous exchange between 
the chick and the outside atmosphere is maintained with difficulty. 
On the JOth day of incubation, the oxygen content within the air 
space is only a little less than 20 volumes per cent and the carbon 
dioxide is more than one volume present. Just before hatching the 
oxygen had been reduced almost as low as 8 volumes per cent and 
the carbon dioxide increased to more than 8 volumes per cent. 
What must conditions be between the 2nd and 4th days of incuba¬ 
tion if the air space, with its then high oxygen content, is obliterated, 
and the inner-shell membrane below it coated with vaseline? This 
is the region of the “avian placenta,” through which most of the 
respiratory exchange must take place. 

If a state of anoxemia exists in chick embryos studied under Kuo’s 
experimental method, an explanation for the type of behavior he has 
reported is forthcoming. A case in point is Kuo’s observation (10) 
on the frequency of prehatching respiratory behavior. He observed 
respiratory movements before the 18th day (i.e., before the mem¬ 
brane was pierced preparatory to hatching) in 432 out of 620 chicks. 
In fact, he had found it necessary to: 

. . . Save the lives of nearly 300 chicks which would other¬ 
wise have died due to failure to break through the membranes, 
by simply punching with a needle, a small hole through the 
membrane so as to allow the chick to breathe air coming from 
the outside. 

The findings of Romijn and Roos (19) indicate a marked physio¬ 
logic anoxemia near the close of the incubation period. Hence, one 
might expect to find more frequent premature respiratory effort on 
the part of the chick embryo just prior to hatching than, perhaps, 
in the mammalian fetus near term. Yet it is doubtful if the phe¬ 
nomenon is normally so extreme as to require measures of resuscita- 
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tion. In spite of a normally developing state nf anoxemia, the chicles 
under the brood hen and in the commercial incubator hatch with¬ 
out any outside interference. 

Windle and Barcroft (21) were unable to observe initiation of 
respiratory behavior in the chick before the 18th day, Their ob¬ 
servations were made on transilluminatcd, undisturbed eggs, as well 
as in eggs immediately after the inner-shell has been vaselined or 
removed. It is highly significant that they did lintl that carbon 
dioxide in low concentration brought about rhythmic respiratory 
movements even in 13-day-old chicks, and that oxygen deprivation 
likewise produced early respiratory efforts. Essentially the same phe¬ 
nomena were observed in the duck (24). In the guinea pig, as 
reported recently (23), and in the cat and man (2(1) intra-ute’rine 
respiratory movements are the exception and not the rule during 
normal gestation. They are occasionally seen shortly before term. 
However, it is quite possible to induce respiratory-like rhythms and 
even dyspneic gasps in cat fetuses 30 to 31 days old (term is about 
67 days) by increasing the carbon dioxide or decreasing the oxygen 
m atmospheres breathed by the mother (22). Granting that Kui> 
has been more successful than others in keeping chicks alive hv the 
vasehmng technique, it would appear that he has, thereby, paved the 

way for the early appearance of respiratory movements of anoxial 
origin. 


These same conditions may favor the predominance of mass be¬ 
havior which has been reported for the chick (13, 16). Kuo’s 
observations seem to lend support to that school of thought which 
stands for an individuation of reflex activity from an already totally 
P attern - It . has been demonstrated experimentally in the 
cat (22), that anoxemia will suppress precise, localized responses of 
he tetus m favor ° f more tonic, sustained mass responses. In the 
chick Windle and Barcroft (21) have demonstrated that carbon 
dioxide and anoxemia first lead to an increase in all somatic activity, 
.sort of generalized response, but later there is a depression of the 

(16) Su ? h findmgs run counttr tfl Kuo’s contention 

should 1 an0 ^f n ! ia ‘ ncre L aSes the frequency of local reflexes. It 

LT ' ■2“, by . “"“»"» Ku„ „ hi, 

« tdri™ , e ,nne, ; sh ' u v„ sl .u„ C d. Th<„. 

are actirnHy not normal but asphyxial conditions, By “anoxemie” 

membrane ^ H ° f the sllcli «"(] tlie shell 

■ “ °° WEre coated w,th vaseline. Just which part of the 
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shell was covered is not clearly designated. Replacing the egg-shell 
cap and vaselining over it would not change conditions very much. 
It would merely enhance an already anoxemic condition. In the 
present experiment the mortality was more frequent and more sud¬ 
den after vaselining the membrane alone than after shellacking the 
large end alone. Vaselining the small end should likewise have 
little effect. Baudrimont and St. Ange (2) and Dareste (5) re¬ 
ported that varnishing the small end of the egg alone interfered with 
the normal development of the chick in no way, while varnishing 
over the air space usually resulted in asphyxial death. If the egg¬ 
shell cap were left off and the vaseline were then applied of the 
way down the shell, it is quite reasonable to assume that conditions 
would be worse than those which Kuo designated “normal.” Here 
again it seems to be a case of going from bad to worse. And if this is 
true, Kuo’s findings can be reconciled with the other observations 
cited for the cat (22) and for the chick (21). 

The irritability of the fetal nervous system varies with condi¬ 
tions of respiratory metabolism. Irritability is heightened for a 
brief interval upon first increasing the carbon dioxide level or de¬ 
creasing the oxygen level in the fetal blood. Under such conditions 
the individuality of responses is clearly defined (22). Kuo appears 
to have missed seeing this in his chicks for various reasons. It may 
be that he has not stimulated soon enough after the removal of the 
egg-shell cap. In addition, amniotic contractions which begin as 
early as the 4th day may have obscured observations on the earliest 
local movements even if observations were made immediately. After 
the 9th day when these contractions have ceased it is too late to 
say definitely how reflexes then present have developed. Thus an 
extraneous mechanical factor in the chick’s environment also casts 
the die in favor of mass activity. But more than this, daily incuba¬ 
tion under a vaselined membrane creates an anoxemic condition—the 
“normal” condition in Kuo’s experiments. 

In the cat, further increase in the degree of anoxemia leads to 
depression of irritability on the afferent side of the fetal nervous 
system and to a simultaneous discharge of larger and larger groups 
of motor neurons, either “spontaneously,” through some form of 
direct chemical stimulation, or in response to strong afferent stimula¬ 
tion. Thus, one encounters mass reactions in the same specimens 
which showed localized responses when physiologic conditions were 
good (22). Here is an explanation for the predominance of mass 
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behavior in Kuo's chicks under his "normal" conditions. How to 
account for the incidence of local reflexes under Kuo’s admitted 
'‘anoxemia’’ is another matter. 

With extreme degrees of asphyxia a break down of the total re¬ 
sponse often occurs and, before complete depression of activity is 
invoked, the last movements to go are usually those used in forced 
inspiration (gasping). This may account for an apparently localized 
head-extension reaction, 

Kuo makes much of the fact that the yolk sac and cramped quar¬ 
ters inhibit trunk responses, particularly during the later stages of 
incubation. Such conditions he claims favor local reflexes of the 
head and limbs. They may very well he the last agonal responses 
of a completely asphyxiated organism responding in to to but with 
certain regions of the body held in environmental restraint. Long 
after all neural activity has ceased in the fetus, the heart continues 
to beat, and skeletal muscles can be made to contract when stimu¬ 
lated directly by faradic shocks. 

In respect to the modus operand! which determines the individua- 
Uon of reflex activity from the total mass reaction, Kuo disagrees 
with Logh.ll and his_ associates. It is environmental interference 
largely, which determines the process „f individuation according to 
JYuo This principle is applicable even in the origin of the 

c mplex reflexes involved in the alternate movements of progression. 

llt V,Y 1 J the yolk Bac “ ovcr <»*« of the chick, 

and the l e g s are folded on the breast. . , . Under these conditions 
S nTZL T a L e ,eg f is in ‘ erfered with by the amnion 
the lee-q ? • 7 ' f y ° k 8ac which »rc pressing against 
e legs. Now in order to permit movement,, one of the legs 

has to push up the amnion and the yolk sac, thus lessening the 

irzzs: other ,eg and ai,owi "* the — — 

but U i?is a hTrdlv £ a t iS , Pr ° bably a , KOOd description of what happens, 
n!tr rue • adcquate explanation for the genesis of a new 

a ° s : zx 
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have supplied the necessary support for Coghill’s thesis as far as 
Amblystoma is concerned, A secondary motor innervation is de¬ 
scribed. It seems to explain the process of individuation in this 
amphibian on an entirely neurological basis. So far, no satisfactory 
histological proof of a neural mechanism for a totally integrated 
•pattern has been forthcoming in either the bird or mammal. 

Kuo has long stressed the important role of environment in the 
control of behavior. The present experiment serves only to re-empha¬ 
size this importance. Experimentation usually alters the normal 
environmental situation in some respect. In subjecting the living 
organism to controlled conditions for the purpose of observation, 
the experimental situation easily becomes identified as the normal 
situation, and differences between the two are often overlooked or 
slighted when experimental results are evaluated. In the present 
case, for example, it is not normal for eggs to incubate upright on 
their small ends—yet the “normal” sequence of stages prerequisite 
to hatching (10) were based on this abnormal posture. It is no 
more normal for a chick to effect its respiratory exchange through a 
vaselined membrane than it is for a mammalian fetus to shift for 
itself in the water bath when its umbilical cord has been clamped. 
Behavior in either situation is now complicated by a further factor, 
anoxemia, and cannot be assumed to be of the same quality as behavior 
normally obtaining in ovo or utero under conditions of adequate 
oxygenation. 

D. Summary 

A critique of Kuo’s position (9-18) in the present controversy over 
the nature of early embryonic movements has been presented. It has 
been suggested that interference with gaseous exchange through the 
inner-shell membrane in the region of the air space leads to a 
condition of anoxemia which must be considered in evaluating 
Kuo’s results. Additional experimentation on vaselining this region 
of the inner-shell membrane, and on shellacking the shell over the 
air space in the incubating chick’s egg have indicated the following: 

1. Upon vaselining the membrane at the air space either wholly 
or in part, none of the embryos lived longer than six days after the 
operation. 

2. Cyanosis and rapid disintegration of the vitelline vessels was 
the inevitable result in every case. Asphyxia seemed to be the chief 
causal factor in death, although evaporation appeared to be an im- 
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portant factor in the death of "spot-vasclined* 
opened, upright, unvaselined controls. 

3. Unopened controls, lying normally on their sides, hatched 
and developed into healthy chicks. 

4. The results of shellacking the shell over the air space varied 
according to the time of shellacking: («) Eggs shellacked on the 
first day of incubation before the allantois had applied itself to 
the inner shell membrane at the air space usually hatched lu-eause a 
new air pocket was set up elsewhere. Some chicks developed abnor¬ 
mally, however, (b) Eg gs shellacked on the 3rd to 7th dav ol 
incubation, after the vitelline vessels had made contact with' the 
membrane at the air space but had not become extensively attached 
elsewhere to the membrane, very seldom hatched. Of the few chicks 
that did hatch, most were malformed and died within a few days 
(c) Eggs shellacked on the 11th day, or after the vitelline vessels 
had applied themselves extensively over the entire inner-shell mem- 

rane, usually hatched. Hut the prognosis for healthy chicks was 
none too good. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPETENCE OF IDENTICAL TWINS* 

Department of Psychology, The University of Buffalo 


Evelyn Troup and Olive P. Lester 


Psychologists, interested in the adjustment of individuals, have be¬ 
come increasingly aware of the significance of social development 
and competence. The importance of social adequacy as a criterion! 
has long been utilized in the diagnosis of feeblemindedness, and the- 
emphasis on this phase of behavior is now being extended to nor¬ 
mal subjects who present problems of adjustment and to those for 
whom this aspect of behavior study seems desirable. 

Doll (2-6) and Furfey (7-9) in particular have been interested' 
in this problem of social adequacy and maturity and have devised 
scales that measure aspects of it. 

The present investigation is concerned with the application of one 
of these scales, the Doll Social Maturity Scale , to identical twins 
reared together. The writers have accepted for purposes of this, 
study Doll’s concept of social competence, i.e., social independence 
and responsibility as manifested in six major categories of social 
behavior—self-help, locomotion, communication, occupation, self- 
direction, and socialization, and have proceeded to study this aspect 
of behavior as thus defined. 

The choice of identical twins as subjects permits further investiga¬ 
tion of similarities and differences, both qualitatively and quantita¬ 
tively in these subjects as well as furnishing pertinent data on the- 
problem of the effect of environment upon development. 

A. Choice of Subjects 

Sixteen pairs of identical twins, eight male and eight female, were 
rated upon the Doll Social Maturity Scale. All the twin pairs werc 
either in elementary or in high school at the time of the interviews. 
The age range was 13 to 17 years. 

The question of monozygosity of these subjects is most important. 1 

*Received in the Editorial Office on November 5, 1940. 

^rhe choice of twins is based upon the general technique developed by 
D. Cecil Rife, Genetic studies of monozygotic twins: I. A diagnostic formula. 
J. Hcrcd., 1933, 24, 333-345. This diagnostic formula consists of four quaii- 
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It is recognized that only in the case of true identical twins is 
variability in the genotype avoided. Although the heredity u f 
monovular twins is never identical, still there is more likeness than 
in any other pairs of organism, the degree of similarity being greater 
than ordinarily found among siblings. Thus, it may he, assumed 
that hereditary factors as causes of differences are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum and the influence of environment may he studied more satis¬ 
factorily. The small number of subjects makes the question of 
monovularity of even greater importance. 


B. pRoeimuRi; 

1 . Interview 


Two investigators were utilized, one interviewing the mothers 
of each of the 16 pairs, the other the twin members of each pair. 
In the case of the twins themselves the interviews took place in the 
school, a separate room heing given over for that purpose. The 
twins were interviewed in immediate succession leaving no oppor¬ 
tunity for them to exchange ideas relative to the questions asked, 
in the interviews with the mothers, only one twin was discussed 
at the first interview, a second visit following after a period uf a 
month or six weeks. I his plan was carried out in order to avoid any 
endency on the part of mothers to report the two members of a pair 
as closely alike as possible. No difficulty in gaining cooperation was 

■>'*' ,m —*"»•’< < 1 * Imtmm 

with both children and parents. 


o curing utc Responses 

The responses were taken verbatim and interpreted upon the 
bases set fort by Doll in his manual of instructions. In the else' 

P e atiol St , Z ' the , CXPerimCntC, ' S ,,Rreed u I 1<ln ‘be inter- 
pretahon to be placed upon them. Social quotients (SOW were 

i! the El y int ° relat '°n with chronological age 

sence of hair bet vveee 8 firsf 'aiid af rea f inn ' presence m- ab- 
taste phcayl-ihio-carbomide and fnn,- ecoIlc ‘ of tile lingers, ability tu 

mentation, intelligence quot i ent 3 | uwm «« lv * traits—strrturc, iris pig- 

was modified where necessary to an/''f '! F h,l « cr This 

chances that these twins are miotic l ,hi " Tl '« 
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Intelligence Quotients {IQ's), Social Quotients (SQ’s), and Intra-Pair Differences of Sixteen Pairs of 

Identical Twins 
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C. Results 
1* General Findings 

? ivcs the complete data on the Intelligence Quotients 
GUs) based upon the Stanford Revision of th r »i ne . t> old p> 
and Social Quotients (SQ's) for the 16 pairs of twins, obtained from 
the interviews with the subjects and with the mothers. 

It will be observed in I able 1 that all hut three pairs of twins fall 
m the so-called ‘'normal" classification according to the Stanford- 
Binct grouping. Also there are no twin pairs above 107 JQ 
might be inferred from the absence of any twins of high average ur 
superior ability that this is not a representative group of identical 
twins. The difficulty of finding a fairly large group of identical 
twins of at least normal mentality was an interesting fact brought 
out in a previous study by one of the writers. 'Flic lower average 
mental capacity of this group as compared with other tvpe of twins 
and of the unselected population is confirmed in a study by Bvrns (3) 

f shc , f ° u " d ! he media ' 1 tesf percentile on the Henmon 
Nelson test of 376 twins was more than ID points lower than that 
■ tl,e general population of high school students. 

It is true, however, that this group of twins represents a some¬ 
what selected identical twin population when lower mental levels are 

wim Si f CIC there WaS 3 d<?finite attempt to eliminate 

mit JdSouaT 70 ?'■ bCCaUS - e lmltCd mCntal c “P«C'ty would not per- 
3 T * u participation in a testing program. All interpretations 
of results are to be made in terms of this selection. 

fable 2 which follows presents in somewhat greater detail the 

„ TABLE 2 

1 *“* . . 


Range of IQ’s 

Range of SQ’s —subject reporting 
M^I°Q a ~ mothers reporting 

Mean SQ —subject reporting 
Mean SQ —mothers reporting 
Mean, intra-pair difference in TO 
Mean uitra-pair difference in SO 
subject reporting 
Mean intra-pair difference in SO 
mothers reporting 


Boys 

Girls 

Group 

80-105 

78-116 

97-110 

98.19 

I00.2J 

102.19 

.875 

77-107 
74-113 
92-108 
95.56 
99.94 
101.13 
ft.375 

77-107 

74-116 

92-110 

3,25 

■ft25 


.625 

.750 
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findings relative to IQ’ s, SQ’s, range of scores, and intra-pair differ¬ 
ences in the twins; 

There is no significant difference in the mean IQ’s of the girls 
and boys, though there is considerably greater variability in intelli¬ 
gence in the twin girl pairs than in the boys. This is revealed in a 
significant diffcience of 5.5 between the average intra-pair differences 
in the two groups. 

The mean SQ’s as determined both on the basis of own report and 
motheis are within the normal range for social competence and show 
no significant differences between the sexes. There is a slight tend¬ 
ency for the SQ’s with mothers reporting to be higher than similar 
quotients when subjects are reporting, but this difference is not 
significant. 

Analysis of the data reveals the fact that in regard to the social 
quotients, boy twins, when they are reporting, show considerably 
gieatei intra-pair differences than do girls—a reversal of the data 
relative to 10. However, though this sex difference is only 3.23 
times the probable error of the difference, and hence does not meet 
the ciiterion for complete reliability, it nevertheless is interesting and 
somewhat significant to find it at all in view of the similar environ¬ 
ments in which these subjects have grown up. 

Another interesting point is the tendency which reveals itself in 
the average intra-pair differences and in the range of SQ’s for mothers 
to see their twin offspring in not only a similar light, ignoring differ¬ 
ences, but to see the intellectually inferior ones as being more socially 
adequate than they are—at least as measured by those subjects' own 
replies. See Pair I (Boys) and Pairs IV and V (Girls). 

In four twin pairs (Boys II, V, VIII, Girls VI) the higher IQ 
twin also scores higher in SQ (own report) and this is the case in 
three twin pairs when mothers report (Boys V, VIII, and Girls IV). 
In general, however, intellectual differences do not reveal themselves 
in corresponding social competency scores. 

One could speculate a-little on this lack of variability in social 
maturity (SQ’s) in those twin pairs who show intra-pair differences 
in intelligence of six or more points. Perhaps such relatively slight 
-diffei ences in intelligence as are found in these subjects do not reveal 
themselves in social adequacy differences. Possibly family and the 
general environmental settings enforce a uniformity on children 
even where differences in intelligence exist. It is also possible that 
the measuring instrument is not able to reveal differences which may 
-exist between the twin pairs in social maturity, 
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2 . Resemblance of Identical Txrint in Social Maturity ,n Compand 
il'i/h the Resemblance in Intelligence 

Table 3 shows tile degree of resemblance in thr-e iilcntical twin 
pairs as revealed by correlation. 2 

table j 

Diu.Riii! or Intra-'I'win Resemiii.anck in IQ's 

Twin Pairs 


Social Quotients, twins reporting 
Social Quotients, mothers repotting 
Intelligence Quotients 


t vn ATA i\ 

Sixtus tiii'.vric.u. 

Rhn 


.94 

-u2l 

,9X 

.1107 

.77 

.1172 
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V ,., r ic-M-inmancc is greater when mothers alone 

" o Rta ' , Here a F l, \ the . tendency on the part of mothers 
to dunk and see thetr twm-offspring similarly seems to be apparent. 

The intia-twin resemblance in intelligence is not as high its in 
• i. competence. I lie coefficient of correlation ( \ .77 PE • .072) 
is lower than those usually reported in the literature-such r\ usualIv 
£"« the nrigt ,„h„„d of +.90.. „ is Iit ,.' lv ,£^“3 
ton coefficients showing these resemblances have been depressed bv 
the selective factor previously referred to. The lower lewk of 
te eetoal abiht, (I(? bel ?Q) 
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' Lr t t ,en r- It .' m,St be • however, that v ten 
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making theirs . envi ™” n, . e,,t “ 1 f «*>« pl*y a considerable role in 
in intelligence ' thc ‘ r social «>'npetcnce-mor c alike than 

seemed to justify its use insteadof the nr I nor,n:l1 c, istrihution curve 
Tne of the present write,, til' Pr .^ U f‘ >»omcnt formula, 
which these 16 pairs of subjects now^l W ' 1 ^ 2 [>alrH °f identical twins of 
Ports a coefficient of + 
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tion, self-direction and socialization), is markedly influenced by the 
restiaints and freedoms,” “obligations” and “duties” set up in 
these similar environments of the twin pairs. 

3. Relationship of Social Competence and Intelligence 
Table 4 presents the correlations between social quotients (SQ's) 
and Intelligence Quotients (IQ ’s) for each member of the twin pairs. 


TABLE 4 

Correlation Coefficients between IQ's and SQ’s in Sixteen Identical 

Twin Pairs 




Rho 

PE 

Twins 

reporting 

+ .37 

.107 

Mothers 

reporting 

+ .30 

.114 


These data indicate no significant relationship between the social 
and intelligence quotients in these twin pairs. Again it may be 
that the elimination from the study of those twins of lower intelli¬ 
gence may have hidden a higher relationship existing between these 
two factors such as other investigators have reported, but no such 
relationship reveals itself in the subjects employed in this study. 

In analyzing individual pairs qualitatively, interesting explanations 
of this low relationship between intelligence and social maturity are 
revealed. In one pair of boys of high average intelligence (Pair IV) 
personality factors (the boys are shy and withdrawn), family super¬ 
vision and solicitation have functioned against the attainment of social 
competence as measured in this study. 

One pair of girls of low average intelligence (Pair III) developed 
maximum independence and self reliance due to the father’s death 
which resulted in the mother’s employment outside the home which 
threw household responsibility very much upon them. 

Pair V (Girls) reveals a somewhat similar picture in that insis¬ 
tence on self-help on the part of the mother has given these twins a 
social quotient somewhat above the intelligence level they possess. 

Pair VII (Boys) shows average ability intellectually, but grow¬ 
ing up in a stimulating environment which encourages considerable 
freedom of action, has resulted in a higher level of social compe¬ 
tence than would be expected. 

4, Data on Reliability of Rater s Reports 

In evaluating the usefulness of the scale one important question 
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arises as to the consistency of scores made by two different rateis. 
In this case there were nor only two different raters, but the in¬ 
formation was obtained from two different individuals, i.c„ the sub¬ 
ject himself and mother. The correlation coefficient between the 
social quotients thus obtained was + .84:j_:.037, This high degree of 
relationship suggests that the results of an interview with the sub- 
jeets themselves reporting can be considered a reliable estimate of. 
social competence as measured hy the Doll Srtile and that further¬ 
more two different experienced raters can obtain independently of 
one another consistent ratings from subjects and mothers. 


D. Summary 

In this investigation of social competence employing the Doll Sucim 
Maturity Scale with 16 pairs of identical twins, eight girl and eigln 
boy pairs, reared together, the following results seem worthy of 
emphasis. 

1. Identical twins reared together were found to resemble each 
other to a greater degree in social competence than in intelligent', 
the resemblance in SQ's expressed in terms of R is .'H * 021 with 
subjects reporting and .98±.007 with mothers reporting, The intra- 
twin correlation for intelligence is .77*,072. 

2. There appears to be a slight tendency for mothers to report 

? rCater uniformit y of behavior in the twin pairs, but also 
s ightly higher average SQ's result from their reports than from 
subjects own reports. 

3. Boy twins, when reporting, show greater variability in SQ's 
(mtra-pam differences) than do girl pairs, and this in the'face of a 

gm cant mean intra-pa.r difference in intelligence in the girls which 
might ordmanly be presumed to make for greater differences in social 
competence in twin pairs. 

tion ° f identicEl1 twins th ere is a low positive correla- 

the Binet Tr Sr ” C ? n,rcd b >' the Stanford Revision of 
(A > f. orm ' and ‘he SQ's derived from the Doll Scale 

reporting) ThJ f and R = -30^.114, mothers 

~ th “ 

own , e ™7 i’„d b ""'" n Sy '* J ' riral fr,,m 

contracted th«A ^ re . p ° rts evcn when separate investigators 
contracted these two groups (j? «=, -f.84±.037). 
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6. There is no evidence of sex differences in average social com¬ 
petency ( SQ’s ) in these pairs of twins. 
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A NOTE ON THE ROLE OF VISION IN THE FEEDING 
BEHAVIOR OF WHITE RATS* 

Department of Psychology, University of Arkansas 


Stanford C. Ericksen 


A. Statement of Problem 

In analyzing the hunger drive chief interest has been focused on 
its initiating and accompanying psycho-physiological conditions. 
Bash (1) has emphasized the integrative nature of the hunger drive. 
His results show that we cannot simplify the initiating factors, in 
feeding behavior by saying that it is the result of stomach contrac¬ 
tions alone or the like. Harlow (3) also suggested the possible in¬ 
fluence of other than interoceptive stimulation in directing the feed¬ 
ing activities of rats. It would thus seem that a complete under¬ 
standing of the hunger drive would require an analysis of the: 
(«) initiating conditions; ( b) the mechanisms that continue the 
feeding; and, (c) the factors which cause the organism to stop eating. 
The study of the influence of some factor common to these three 
phases of feeding behavior may be a worthwhile approach to the 
understanding of the total and integrated act of feeding. Vision is 
one such possible factor and serves as the problem of the present 
experiment. 1 We are simply interested in comparing normal with 
blind rats in the amount and manner of eating. 

B. Procedure 

A group of 20 male white rats about four months of age were 
fed individually once a day for three days. They were then matched 


*Received in the Editorial Office on October 9, 1940. 

‘Tins is a preliminary and exploratory experiment. It is our plan to 
make further studies on the role of cutaneous sensitivity, audition olfac¬ 
tion, etc., and the influence of cerebral lesions on simple feeding behavior 
Research Paper No. 706, Journal Series, University. 
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for weight and divided into two groups of 10. The rats in Group II 
were blinded by enucleation after feeding on the third day. Through¬ 
out the experiment a record was kept of the weight of each animal 
before and after feeding. Presumably the increase in weight after 
feeding represents the amount of food eaten. The animals were fed 
about the same time each day on a diet of dry food (Ruch, 4) mixed 
with a constant proportion of whole milk to give a moist paste. 
The rats were fed in clean metal cages, 12 x 18 x 14 inches. The 
amount of food in the food cups was always more than enough for 
each animal. The small food cups were one inch deep and two 
inches in diameter. In some cases larger food cups were used, two 
inches deep and four inches in diameter. Every attempt was made 
to handle both groups in the same way and each followed the same 
routine, the experimental variable being simply that one group was 
blind, the other normal. At the beginning of the experiment the 
average weight for the animals in Group I was 226 grams; for Group 
II, blind, 223 grams. Table 1 gives the sequence of the various con¬ 
ditions of the experiment and the results. 

C. Results 


These results are presented in graphic form in Figure 1. The 



FIGURE 1 

Average Gain in Weight for the Various Experimental Conditions 

data in Table 1 show no statistically significant difference between 
the results of the blind and the normal rats. Nor does there appear 
to be any marked difference in the graphic record shown in Figure 1. 
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Conclusions to be drawn from the successive stages of the experi¬ 
ment are as folLows: 

1. Condition A 

After 19 days of comparable feeding conditions the blind animals 
eat just as much and make just as large gain in weight as the normal. 
Within the conditions of our experiment, vision is either unimportant 
or is masked by other factors. In this latter connection the time 
limit of feeding is important. If it is too long even handicapped 
blind animals will have had time to cat sufficient to satisfy their 
present organic condition. In such a case the amount eaten is a 
function of such factors as size, rate of growth, health, adjustment 
to the conditions of feeding, etc. If the time limit is too short the 
lack of vision becomes largely a mechanical handicap in finding the 
food cup, etc. 

2. Condition ft 

Our results do not show as clearly as those of Harlow (3) the 
presence of the "social facilitating” factor. The animals do eat a 
little more when feeding together in the same cage and from the 
same food cup than when eating alone. But there is no apparent 
difference between the normal and the blind animals in this respect. 

3. Condition C 

Increasing the length of the feeding period by five minutes in¬ 
creases the absolute amount of food eaten but shows no differentiation 
between the normal and blind animals. After the first 10 minutes 
the rate of eating falls off. It was thought that by extending the 
feeding time the “social facilitating’’ factor might he more clearly 
differentiated if it were present. 

4. Conditions D, E, F, and G 

There was no consistent difference in the amount of food eaten 
from the large or the small food cups. This result is the same for 
both the normal and the blind animals. Since the amount of food 
in either of the cups was entirely adequate for the needs of the 
animals there would be no biological purpose in responding differen¬ 
tially to them even though the rats sensed the difference in the size 
of the food object. Yoshioka (5) has shown the importance of 
this interpretation. 
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5. Condition H 

Animals of approximately the same size from each of the two 
groups were paired together in the feeding cages. The amount of 
food eaten was about the same for both groups; there did not appear 
to be any dominance of the normal rats over the blind or the reverse 
For the first two or three days there was some fighting and “in- 
comr.atjb.hty m the feedmg eages. Since the time of feeding was 
reduced to 20 minutes the gam m weight also dropped for both 
groups. 

It may be noted from Figure 1 that the normals consistently gain 
difference 01 ’' " ™ S * however < a si g nifi ^nt 


D. Discussion 

In this experiment blind animals were compared to normals in 
eight different feeding conditions but in none of these is there any 
statistically significant or subjectively observed difference between 
the two groups. Evidently within the conditions of this experiment 
vision is not an important factor in determining the nature and 
extent of feeding. 

It is the opinion of the writer that if this specific question of the 
sensory control of feeding behavior were investigated as extensively 
as the problem of the sensory control of maze learning, we would 
find very comparable results. Some of the specific senses are more 
important than others in controlling the behavior in question but 
the relative importance of any given sense quality is a function of the 
particular test conditions. In general, a normal and intact animal 
is better able to meet the exigencies of the experimental conditions 
than those animals with some one or more sense modality lacking. 
Organic sensitivity plays a particularly important and unique role 
in feeding behavior. But it is not the sine qua non. As investigations 
proceed it will be found that certain other controlling centers, corti¬ 
cal, subcortical, glandular, sensory, etc., are likewise important and 
effective in feeding behavior just as they are in maze learning, sex 
behavior (Beech, 2), and other particular types of activities. 


E. Summary 

Ten normal and 10 blind rats were compared as to the amount 
of food eaten during a given period each day. Eight different con¬ 
ditions were included in the experiment (feeding alone; two at a 
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time; 15, 20, and 30 minute periods; large food amounts vs, small 
food amounts; and blind and normal rats together). In no case was 
there a consistent or marked difference in the amount of weight 
increase after eating between the normal and blind animals. 

The opinion is offered that the sensory control of feeding behavior 
is psychologically not very different from the results found in the 
problem of the sensory control of maze learning, At least there 
is probably no single sense that controls feeding (as we once thought 
kinesthesis did maze learning) hut each sense is functional and oper¬ 
ates to a greater or less extent depending on the particular conditions 
in which feeding occurs. 
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A COMPARISON OF TEACHERS’ DIAGNOSES OF 
MALADJUSTED CHILDREN WITH 
CLINICAL FINDINGS* 

Department of Psychology, Northwestern University 


George D. Lovell and Helen D. Sargent 1 


There has been much said and much written of late about “the 
whole chrldj” about treating the school boy and girl each as a per¬ 
sonality, not as merely another pupil to whom facts and techniques, 
are handed, in the hope that they will somehow be assimilated. This- 
emphasis on the unity of the child’s experiences and upon the necessity 
tor providing a complete environmental background appropriate 
to the learning process has been accepted by educators and psycholo¬ 
gists alike. Attempts are continuously being made 'to find the best 
schoolroom atmosphere and the most favorable teaching techniques 
to accomplish this expansive purpose. Great emphasis is placed on- 
individualizing the curriculum to meet the needs of the child. 

An integrated personality depends on the child’s learning habit 
patterns that are both adjustive to him and which meet with the 
approval of those with whom he comes in contact in any real way 
which thus comply with the social norms. Gaining these habits by 
a process of random trial and error would be a very expensive and' 
not too successful one. There must be a leader, a guide. One of 
these directors is the school room teacher. Upon her shoulders falls 
the responsibility first of determining what sort of treatment, motiva¬ 
tion, etc., each child needs, and second of providing opportunity for 
this treatment, motivation, etc. 

The first responsibility is of great importance. The child comes 
to school with certain habit patterns already established, with fixed,, 
but modifiable ways of reacting to certain classes of situations. In 
the schoolroom he is placed with other children who have different 
modes of reacting and with a teacher who must be somewhat of a. 
new authority to him. He must either use the existing response 
mechanisms or some that are compatible with them. Gradually new 
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ones are built, some acceptable and some not so acceptable. The 
teacher must be able to find those which are not acceptable, ferret 
out their causes, and initiate a program of reeducation to overcome 
them. 

How well is the teacher performing this function? A limited 
answer to this question has been found in a survey of cases referred 
to the Northwestern University Psychological Clinic from schools 
•of Evanston, Illinois, and surrounding communities, When a teacher 
refers a child to the clinic, she fills out a referral blank which sug¬ 
gests the reasons for reference. From these blanks can he determined 
the chief complaint which can he compared with the findings both 
of tests and of the examiner’s interviews with the child. Such a 
study was made on a group of 370 male cases referred during the 
past four years. Most of these cases were below the eighth grade at 
the time of referral, hut a few high school pupils were included. 

The data were treated in a purely statistical manner. No attempt 
was made to follow any one case as to reason for reference and 
diagnosis, but the number of cases in each category was computed 
in relation to the total group of cases. While there was only one 
major reason for reference 2 for each child, there may have been 
several diagnoses; i.e., difficulty may have been found in several areas 
There was always a Stanford-Ilinet IQ along with diagnoses as to 
behavior, attitudes, and other causal agents. 

. Not onl y are reasons for reference and diagnoses by examiners 
gtven in the figures below, but where applicable and mi those cases 
where scores are available, the number of children scoring high on 
ererlt sectlon s of the Rogers Personality Adjustment Scale for 
Children are quoted. The number of children scoring high on the 
Rogers and the number of children so diagnosed will not necessarily 
agiee. 1 here may be two explanations for this fact. First in a 

results^ °7 H ! T**' ° ther faCt ° rS mav outw «Kh ^ test 
the I? h ^ mmd u f 7 examiner - In ma >i.v more cases, however, 

more n^ 5 ' 0 '! ° n 7 Rof f. rs L is mcrc, y a contributing f actor t[> a 

ffief dil problem, winch problem is the one that receives the 
cnicr diagnosis of the examiner. 

infIrioriw° e sn S f r le I® , divided int0 four scon, 'K sections, personal 

erionty, social maladjustment, family maladjustment, and dav- 

aming, w ith a total score for personality maladjustment in general. 
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In the writers opinion, this is one of the better personality tests for 
children because of its interest to the child and because of its con¬ 
struction which permits getting important information that the child 
could not give directly. While the scores are not absolutely accurate, 
as neither are the scores of any such scale, they are definite indicators 
of areas which need careful attention, if the child is to be helped in 
his difficulty. 

The available data, punched on Hollerith cards, made it possible 
to check each reason for reference against the actual diagnoses made 
for the cases having such reason for reference. Out of 370 male 
cases, 256 of them were represented in the four reasons for refer¬ 
ence: mental rating, placement, poor school work, and social malad- 
justment, even though some 28 other reasons for reference were avail¬ 
able. Since personality measures are not always taken when the 
request is purely for placement or mental rating, these two reasons 
foi leference were not broken down as to diagnosis. Many of these 
diagnoses were mainly in terms of IQ and achievement test scores. 
Referrals for poor school work were, however, compared with diagno¬ 
ses. This comparison appears in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Examiners' Diagnoses of 129 Cases Referred for Poor School Work 

(Each case may be represented by more than one diagnosis, and any 
_ diagnosis with less than 10 cases was disregarded.) 


Family maladjustment 
Below 10 of 90 
Feelings of inferiority 
Social maladjustment 
Physical disability 
Daydreaming 

It is rather clear that since only 38 of the 129 cases in this cate¬ 
gory had IQ’s below 90, and that many other factors were pertinent, 
the teacher was wise in sending the child to the clinic for observa¬ 
tion. Her chief diagnosis of “poor school work” seemed to be due 
not to a lack of ability but to other causal agents. 

As Table 1 indicates, these causal agents had to do largely with 
the personality adjustment of the child. Ranking high among these 
was family maladjustment. This study adds further evidence to the 
many investigations which have shown conditions in the home to have 


No. cases 

63 

38 

33 

21 

21 

12 
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a direct bearing on the child's behavior and work in the schoolroom. 
A careful teacher can often recognize this source of difficulty and 
take steps to minimize it or to lessen its effect, More insidious and 
hard to ferret out is feeling of inferiority which is the second largest 
contributing factor to poor school work (after low 1 (J is excluded), 
Social maladjustment is more easily recognized as should he physical 
disabilities, but the last large cause, daydreaming, requires careful 
attention to recognize and discriminative judgment to lind the cause 
for it. It is not implied that these maladjustments exist in isolated 
form; they can and do often occur together, and such is recognized 
in Table 1 which includes more than one diagnosis for several of 
the 129 cases referred for poor school work. There were also a 
few scattered diagnoses other than the ones shown in Table 1 which 
were not included in this study because of their small number. 

An observation of the diagnosis side of the picture made clear that, 
although there were many possible diagnoses, certain ones were pre¬ 
dominant, both in the case of referrals for poor school work and for 
other reasons as well. The chief ones of these were feelings of in¬ 
feriority, social maladjustment (fighting, bullying, showing off, dis¬ 
honesty); physical disabilities (visual, hearing, glandular, general 
physical weakness, crippled, etc.); family maladjustment (fixations, 
family discord, low economic status, overdiscipline, inconsistency, 
over-stimulation, neglect); and daydreaming (excessive imagination, 
phantasy lying, imaginary comparisons). Table 2 indicates the 
number of times each of these diagnoses was made by an examiner, 
with the number of cases referred by the teacher for that reason 
shown beside it. Rogers Personality indications of maladjustment in 


TABLE 2 

Relation between Clinical Findings (Examiners' Diaonoses) 
_Reasons for Reference of Teachers 


AND THE 


No. referred No. scored high No. diagnosed 
by teacher hy Rogers hy examiner 


Feelings of inferiority 
Family maladjustment 
Social maladjustment 
Physical disability 
Daydre aming 


79 

86 

86* 

157 

131 

65 

— 

51 

8+ 

28 


i»alJdi«ta. a i ” C,Ude “ many Hct0r *» 8 * x andner*'" diagnosis"of f aTnily 
«3'tt 1 Sl li S 1( ^ ,,du, W neglect, overstimulation, family die 
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these areas are also shown, except for physical disability. That the 
Rogers and the diagnoses do not agree absolutely has been referred 
to above with reasons suggested. 

It can readily be seen that those areas which are the most impor¬ 
tant in the eyes of the examiners of these children have not been 
so regarded by the teacher who referred the child. This does not 
say that she has not observed these tendencies in the child, but that 
she has considered some other thing as more important and more 
pertinent. It is interesting to note that teachers are more aware 
of social maladjustment than of the other difficulties, probably .be- 
■cause it is more overt and readily recognizable. Daydreaming feel¬ 
ings of inferiority, and difficulty caused by family maladjustment 
may be more easily mistaken for other things. The quiet child, 
■and even the compensating child are less easily detected as having 
feelings of inferiority, or of being neglected at home. The reasons 
for his poor school work, reading difficulties, boasting, etc., are not 
so easily ferreted out. 1 hey require careful checking and knowledge 
of what areas might be concerned. That physical disabilities are 
overlooked as major causes for difficulty so easily is not under¬ 
standable in many cases. It seems that with the emphasis on sound 
physical bodies, this area would be suspected by teachers before any 
others. 3 

These findings suggest definite implications for teaching. When¬ 
ever the services of a clinic are available, the teacher shows foresight 
who sends the child there for observation, if she has any doubt as 
to her own “diagnosis.” The psychological clinic can play a big 
part in supplementing the teacher’s treatment of her problems. 

Where there is no psychological clinic, with its trained personnel, 
the teacher can do well to note the major areas of maladjustment 
in children as brought out in this study and to investigate them to 
the best of her ability when a child seems to need- some sort of help. 
In fact, all teachers would do well to keep open minds on deciding 
a child’s difficulties by checking these possibilities in each case, and 
thus by a process of elimination, if by no other, come to a more nearly 
■correct solution than she would otherwise. “Individualizing the cur¬ 
riculum” will then take on more meaning, and the child will be 
understood as a personality and so treated and motivated. 

Suggestions for the treatment of the above main maladjustments 
in children are not included in this paper because of the many 
existing articles and books on child psychology which deal with 
these very problems. 
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Summary 

From a study of 370 male cases (largely below the eighth grade) 
referred to the Northwestern University Psychological Clinic, it 
was found that most of them were referred for mental rating, place- 
ment, poor school work, and social maladjustment. Only 3H out of 
129 referred for poor school work were found deficient in KJ. The 
most important of the other diagnoses were physical disabilities, 
feelings of inferiority, social maladjustment, family maladjustment, 
and daydreaming. These were also the most frequent diagnoses for 
otheT reasons for reference, even though they were rarely listed, 
themselves, as reasons for reference. It was suggested that a psycho¬ 
logical clinic plays an important part in supplementing the teacher’s 
finding areas of difficulty in her pupils. But where psychological 
help is not possible, this study indicates the areas which are must 
usually annoying, and which the teacher may check in each pupil 
as possible sources of maladjustment which she can try to correct, 
thus “individualizing the curriculum" in a more meaningful manner 
and promoting an integrated personality. 

Department of Psychology 
Northiuestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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BOOKS 


The Journal of Genetic Psychology, the Journal of General Psychology, 
and the Journal of Social Psychology, will buy competent reviews at not 
less than $2 per printed page and not more trail $3 per printed page. 

Conditions. Only those books that are listed below in this section are 
eligible for such reviews. In general, any book so listed contains one or 
more of the following traits: (<i) Makes an important theoretical con¬ 
tribution; (A) consists largely of original experimental research; ( c) has a 
creative or revolutionary influence in some special field or the entire field 
of psychology; (d) presents important techniques. 

The books are listed approximately in order of receipt, and cover a period 
of not more than three years. A reviewer must possess the Ph.D. degree 
or its equal in training and experience. 

Procedure. If among the books listed below there is one that seems 
important to you, you are invited to write a review of that book. It is 
not necessary to make arrangements with the Editor. Just send in your 
review. It does not matter if the book in question has been reviewed before. 
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(Bradley, Charles, M.D. Schizophrenia in Childhood. Netv 
York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 152.) 


Reviewed by Livingston Welch 


Though most psychiatry textbooks have dealt with Schizophrenia in 
childhood, the world has been waiting a long time for an extensive 
survey of this topic so that the many fragmentary reports and theories 
that have accumulated, may be presented in some meaningful whole. 
The organization of Dr. Bradley’s book is admirable and the objec¬ 
tivity of his treatment leaves nothing further to be desired. 

He begins wisely by defining dementia praecox, schizophrenia, 
and paregasia, thus reclarifying the different connotations of the 
terms. He also discusses the meaning of “dementia' praecocissima,” 
and "dementia infantilis.” The former he regards as identical with 
childhood schizophrenia, while the latter he says "appears to be a 
symptom which may signalize the onset of acute schizophrenia at an 
early age level.” He presents the following as the major features 
of the diagnostic criteria for dementia infantilis: (a) Normal de¬ 
velopment until the third or fourth year, (b) At this age an acute 
behavior change takes place characterized mainly by motor rest¬ 
lessness, speech disturbance, anxiety, and failure of educational 
progress, (r) Retention of an intelligent facial expression. ( d ) No 
signs of organic brain damage and (e) a very rapid mental deteriora¬ 
tion leading to dementia. 

Dr. Bradley shows the many respect's in which the symptoms of 
children with schizophrenia differ from those of adults. In general 
they are fewer and simpler in children than in adults. An analysis 
of many reports seems to point to several major types in childhood, 
(a) Diminished interest in the environment. This appears to be 
most outstanding of all. ( b ) Emotional disturbances which include 
marked degrees of anxiety, negativism, and irritability, (c) Symp¬ 
toms of regression or a return to a more immature and simpler levels 
of interest, (d) Alterations of motor behavior, including sudden 
displays of peculiar conduct, sluggish awkward gait and catatonic 
manifestations. ( e ) Speech disturbances of thinking manifested by 
a bizarre thinking process. (/) Hallucinations and delusions. 
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For a positive diagnosis the author suggests that the following 
items be considered: {ti) The child must be psychotic. ( b) His 
mental disorder must have appeared without known or obvious 
cause after a period in earlier life, when he was comparatively free 
from mental disorder, (r) He must give positive evidence of 
severely disturbed social contact with and interest in his surround¬ 
ings. (d) He may show a variety of often very dramatic symptoms 
which may be considered as methods by which he expresses his dis¬ 
turbed contact with his surroundings, (e) He must show some evi¬ 
dence of regression or deterioration in his behavior. (/) An heredi¬ 
tary taint of schizophrenia favors a similar diagnosis in the child. 
(ff) An entire absence of physical or neurological signs is compatible 
with a diagnosis of childhood schizophrenia, hut this does not pre¬ 
clude the disorder, (h) A diagnosis should he made only on a basis 
of history, development of symptoms, and never exclusively on the 
basis of the resemblance of the behavior to that which is seen in 
adult schizophrenia, 

The classical four types of schizophrenia are hardly ever distin¬ 
guishable in childhood. The only justifiable divisions, according to 
the author are the "acute" and "chronic” forms. "More descriptive 
terms," he adds, "would he a periodically agitated type for those 
patients having an acute course and an insidious type for those whose 
development is chronic in nature." 

So far, no conclusive studies of shock therapy in connection with 
childhood schizophrenia have been reported. Dr, Bradley refers to 
several cases in which insulin and mctrazol shock treatment were 
used without any success. He also describes the use of sodium 
amytal, caffeine citrate, ephedrine sulfate, and amphetamine sulfate. 
The last was by far the most successful, but the author explains 
that "superficial symptoms rather than fundamental mechanisms are 
altered. As far as prognosis is concerned in childhood schizophrenia, 
he says, "all reports are uniformly gloomy regardless of treatment,” 
in fact decidedly worse than in adult patients. 

Institute for Research in Child Psychology 
Hunter College 
New York City 
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THE MECHANISM OF VISION: XVII. AUTONOMY OF 
THE VISUAL CORTEX* 

Laboratory of Physiological Psychology, Harvard University 


K. S. Lashley 


The mode of interaction of the different parts of the cerebral 
cortex is still obscure after a century of experimental study of 
the brain. The most prevalent conception is that excitations reach¬ 
ing the cortex in sensory projection areas are progressively elaborated 
as they are transmitted through association fields until they take on 
a temporal and spacial organization capable of eliciting an appro-, 
priate series of adaptive movements when they finally play upon the 
motor cortex. There are, however, some observations which suggest 
a certain autonomy in the activities of different cerebral areas. In 
early studies of cortical function in the discrimination of intensities 
of light I found that habits of discrimination were retained after 
destruction of any part of the neopallium except the dorsal con¬ 
vexity of the occipital lobes, a region since identified as the visual 
projection area (9). Total destruction of this region resulted in 
loss of the discriminative habits, which could then be reacquired at 
normal rate. Subsequent destruction of any other part of the cortex 
did not produce a second loss of the habit (7). Such evidence sug¬ 
gests that the striate areas are the only part of the cerebral cortex 
involved in the differential reaction to light acquired in the Yerkes’ 
box. 

Much the same result for the discrimination of simple geometrical 
figures was obtained with the “jumping” technique, except that 
destruction of the striate areas permanently abolished the capacity 
for detail vision. Lesions in areas surrounding the visual cortex or 
destruction of the motor areas were without effect upon the learning 
and retention of habits based upon discrimination of patterns (8, 14). 
From such studies it seems clear also that no part of the cerebral 
cortex except the striate areas is essential for learning and retention 
of simple, visual discriminative habits. 

The clinical literature differentiates conditions of post-traumatic 
amnesia and visual agnosia (psychic blindness) in addition to the 

♦Received in the Editorial Office on November 14, 1940. 
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primary visual detects ex..luted in scotoma or amhlvopia. Nothing 
dearly comparable to these defects of integration has been diV 
cotered in studies of lower mammals. Loss of habits based on dis¬ 
crimination of light after destruction of the striate areas may be 

fZ 1 ! i r° : T ““ (U !‘ H) h '" «• Rtmilnr conditio,? has 
een found for detail vision. Injuries within the striate areas pro¬ 
duce retardation in the learning of reactions based upon pattern 
discrimination, or some inaccuracy of performance, but these defects 
can be accounted for adequately on the basis of the limitations of 
tlu visual held produced hy the operation (Id). \' 0 disturbance of 
pattern discrimination could be demonstrated as a result of lesions 
winch did not invade the striate areas or optic radiations and, in- 
“'rf; nV ° 1V T ? f the 1,in0Cul;lr ficl d with production of a 

in at ion ' any M f n,ficant disturbance in the discrim- 

ination or the visual figures used. 

The studies have been restricted to discrimination of very simple 
Kecmetiical forms, lines, or triangles, which are quite readily dis¬ 
tinguished and learned hy the rat. In human patients visual 

iMeTmed'th'r ^ °"‘ y ‘a aomewhat “'"P 1 ™ situations and 

it seemed that for the rat a more difficult problem might reveal trans¬ 
cortical functions which are not evident in the rendition of the 
distribution of masses of light or the direction of lines (14), 

oosmne°T e th ‘ S S , UgK ° Sti ° n Kil ' k (6) ^tempted to differentiate a 
postoperative visual amnesia from cortical blindness hy the use of a 

more difficult discriminative problem. He trained rats in a differ- 

str : /r°f th £tWCCn F 8nd its mirror He then de¬ 

frayed pait of the occipital cortex of one hemisphere only and tested 

or po St0 t retcntion . obtained aftc ; oper(lti( :;7 P S 

extent of 1 ^ V COrrelation of abnut °- 5 0 between the total 
ine Tb n and tHe f pos , to P erative twining required for relearn- 

we^rc estima??? KeS °- the Stnate areas involvecl in the lesions 
conventional H ^ SUp f™ posl ^ a diagram of the lesion upon a 
representing ,° f thc strlate arca and the values so obtained, 

Z con’dLl 6 a - ,’! p XtCnt 0f d;| mage to the visual cortex, were 
relation wt 7 i thc retramin B records. The resulting cor- 
KiT amounti "K t0 not more than 0.11. ' 

ruled ouTcorti ^ T rcstrictI ' on of ^ l es ' on to one hemisphere 
at most the lesi f a causc of the Postoperative loss, since 

o X ^ual field e ^ “ h ™ pia ' 1-ving enough 

' Vlsual field » nt “« for recognition of the figures. Such an 
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assumption is not justified for, in the apparatus used, the rat tends 
to fixate the edges of the stimulus cards and to react upon the basis 
of a part of the figure near the inner margin of the frame. Conse¬ 
quently an extensive scotoma might cut off a critical part of the 
figure and seriously disturb the accuracy of discrimination until a 
readjustment of fixation was acquired. With symmetrical figures 
such confusion is especially likely to occur. Limitation of the lesion 
to one hemisphere does not rule out the possibility that the post¬ 
operative disturbances were due to cortical blindness or justify 
Kirk's conclusion that the loss is evidence for a true amnesia. 

Since the total area destroyed correlated significantly with the 
postoperative scores, whereas the percentage of striate cortex included 
in the lesion did not, Kirk argued that the cortical fields sur¬ 
rounding the striate areas are important for the formation of the 
difficult discriminative habit. The method which he used for esti¬ 
mating the extent of damage to visual structures is quite unreliable, 
since it does not take into consideration either the interruption of the 
optic radiation or the frequent lateral displacement of remnants of 
the striate cortex by hernia of the hippocampus. The method gives 
no real indication of the extent of invasion of the binocular field or 
of the extent of scotoma produced. The correlation of retraining 
records with total extent of lesion may have been merely an expres¬ 
sion of the probability of greater invasion of the binocular field by 
large than by small lesions, as I found to be the case in studies of 
brightness vision (10), and the lack of similar correlation with esti¬ 
mated invasion of the visual field only a result of failure to con¬ 
sider damage to the radiation. The conclusion that the extra-striate 
cortex is important for the performance of the difficult visual habit 
is not justified by the data. 

The early controversy between Munk (16) and Loeb (15) hinged 
upon a similar problem of interpretation of experimental results. 
Munk ascribed the visual loss after destruction of his Area A to 
psychic blindness, an agnosia or disturbance of visual comprehension, 
whereas Loeb believed that a narrowing of the visual field by 
scotomas was sufficient to account for the symptoms observed. Cru¬ 
cial evidence upon the question was not presented. 

In experiments with animals there is always considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to what functions a test actually measures. This is 
especially true in studies of visual defects, since there is no means of 
accurately mapping scotomas or of controlling visual fixation. To 
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differentiate amnesia or a semantic defect from effects of direct 
visual damage, the experiment must fulfill one of two conditions, 
Either a deterioration of visual function must be demonstrated in 
.cases where there is no damage to the striate cortex or optic path 
or, if the deterioration occurs in cases with such damage, it must 
be shown that the animal can meet the sensory requirements of the 
task without retardation and that the deficiency is in some integrative 
function which can be distinguished from sensory discrimination. 

Accurate determination of damage to the visual system can be 
made by analysis of retrograde degeneration in the lateral geniculate 
nucleus (9). No other method seems reliable. Even careful map¬ 
ping of the remnants of the striate cortex by cytoarchitectural criteria 
may give misleading results. I have cases in which inflammatory 
changes have so obscured the cellular picture that no trace of the 
striate cortex can be made out and which nevertheless retained some 
detail vision, correlating with islands of normal cells in the lateral 
geniculate nucleus. Anatomic studies have not revealed any direct 
visual connections to the cortex except by way of the geniculo-striate 
systerni so a reconstruction of the nucleus gives a fairly trust¬ 
worthy index of the degree of interference with primary visual func¬ 
tions. 1 For cases with direct injury to the visual system it is im¬ 
possible, with available methods, to distinguish between effects of 
scotoma and disturbance of gnostic functions, except where the latter 
are based upon discriminative reactions which are themselves undis¬ 
turbed by the lesions. 

The experiment reported below was designed to test the effect of 
injuries to the neopallium upon a visual function which seems to 
involve some degree of integration beyond that required for dis¬ 
crimination of visual figures. The function is that which I have 
called a "conditional reaction" (12). It requires a choice of one 
or the other of two figures according to the character of the back¬ 
ground upon which the figures are shown. Additional tests were 
included to determine whether or not the animals were capable of 
discriminating the figures which formed the basis for the conditional 
reaction. 

Methods 

Pigmented rats of a strain derived from a cross of local albino 
with trapped gray animals were used. They were quite wild and 


Tor a description of the visual paths and cortex in the rat see (9, 18). 
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required a week to 10 days of preliminary handling to adapt them 
to the apparatus. Microphakia occurs in the strain, so it was neces¬ 
sary to remove and examine the lenses of all animals used in the 
experiment. Only one animal with this defect, No. 10, was found. 
About equal numbers of males and females were used, ranging in 
age from 130 to 160 days at the beginning of training. 

Operations were performed under ether anesthesia. Areas of the 
cortex were destroyed by thermocautery or the fiber connections be¬ 
tween different areas were cut with a small curved knife. In the 
series of cases the greater part of the neopallium was explored, either 
by direct destruction or by interruption of possible connections with 
the area striata. In general I attempted to avoid direct damage 
to the cortical area for the binocular field, but this area or its 
radiation was invaded in a number of cases. 

At the termination of the experiment the animals were sacrificed 
and serial sections through the lesions and thalamus stained with 
thionin. The lesions were .reconstructed by the usual graphic 
method. Degeneration in the lateral geniculate nuclei was charted. 
The distribution of degeneration in each nucleus at midsection is 
shown diagrammatically along with the charts of cerebral lesions in 
Plates 1 and 2. 

An enclosed jumping stand, painted black, was used for training. 
The animals were required to correct their errors, that is, in case 
of a jump to the negative stimulus the cards were left in the same 
position and the animal made to jump again until he chose the posi¬ 
tive card. If he persisted in jumping to the negative card he was 
constrained and forced to jump to the positive after 10 such 
“repetitive errors.” In the scores a “trial” represents a jump to the 
positive stimulus, together with any preceding errors. In the tables 
the score of “errors” actually represents the number of trials in 
which one or more false jumps were made. This method is used for 
more ready comparison of scores with expectation from chance. 

Training was continued in Tests 1, 2, 3, and 5 with 10 trials per 
day to a criterion of 20 consecutive errorless trials or to 300 trials, 
in case the criterion was not met earlier. In a few cases where the 
rat was making better than chance scores at 300 trials training was 
prolonged beyond this amount. 

1. Sequence of Tests 

The tests used are listed below in the order in which they were 
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given, following training to jump to the open doors of the apparatus. 

1. To choose a 10 cm. white square on a black card and avoid 
a black card (Figure 1 , a). This is a very easy problem and is 
frequently learned after a single error by normal animals. 



FIGURE 1 

‘Patterns Used in Training 

a, Test 1; b, Test 2; c, Test 3; d, Tests 4 and 5 ; c and d alternately, Test 6. 
Cards 15 cm. square. 


2. To choose an equilateral triangle of 112 sq. cm, area and 
to avoid a square of equal area, white figures on black ground (Fig- 
ure 1, i); a very difficult discrimination, probably because of the 
similarity of the base-lines of the figures. This and the preceding test 
provide a measure of the influence of the cerebral lesion upon dis¬ 
criminative processes. 


3. To ch °°se the same triangle and avoid an if of equal area 
. t F igure 1 c). This substitution was made to provide a greater 
contrast between the figures to be used for the conditional reaction. 
Ihe transfer from Test 2 was made readily by most animals. 

4. Critical trials, a test for preference, between the same triangle 
and if when presented on a striated ground (Figure 1, d). Twenty 
tria s were given with reward for every jump, irrespective of the 
; . 0 utc chosen. The records are expressed as.the percentage of trials 

w . as , ch ° sen ‘ A Preference for one figure indi¬ 
cates an identification of the figures on the striated ground with those 
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learned on black ground and also visual capacity sufficient for 
discrimination under the new conditions. 

5. To choose the X and avoid the triangle on striated ground 
(Figure 1, d). This test involves reversal of the initial direction 
of training and should reveal a reduction of plasticity, if it occurs in 
operated animals. Errors in the first 20 trials of the test are re¬ 
corded separately, since they sometimes show transfer of the effects of 
previous training not revealed by the critical trials. 

6. Alternate training to 10 consecutive errorless trials with 
the figures on black ground, triangle positive, and on striations, JST 
positive, until spontaneous reversal of reaction occurred with each 
ground. The criterion of spontaneous reversal was five errorless 
trials immediately following the change in ground and not more 
than one error in the succeeding five trials. The scores for this 
test record the number of reversals of training required before the 
criterion of spontaneous reversal was met for both grounds suc¬ 
cessively. Thus a score of 5 means that the animal had been given 
the initial training with X positive on striations (1st reversal), then 
with triangle positive, black ground (2nd reversal), X positive on 
striations (3rd reversal), triangle positive on black (4th reversal), 
X positive on striations (5th reversal), and had then chosen the 
triangle on black ground without error on the 6th reversal and 
the X on striations without error on the 7th. In addition to the 
number of reversals of training, the total number of errors made 
after the first reversal (initial training with striations) is recorded. 

2. Incidental Observations 

Detailed notes were kept upon individual differences in behavior. 
Evidences of sensorimotor disturbance, timidity, reluctance or re¬ 
fusal to jump, characteristic postures and the like, were recorded. 
Sensorimotor difficulties, indicated by frequent falls and misplacing 
the feet in preparation for jumping, correlate with lesions in the 
electro-stimulable areas and with refusal to jump after repeated errors 
(v. i.). Other individual peculiarities did not appear to be significant. 

Experimental Results 

The records for the tests are summarized in Tables 1 to 5. All 
animals without exception learned to jump and to choose the white 
square opposed to the black card (Test 1). On the basis of sub¬ 
sequent records they have been divided into the following groups 
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TABLE 2 


Scores of 

Operated Animals which 
(Abbreviations as in Tabl 

Failed 
e 1.) 

Test 2 

No. of 
test 

i 

Tr. 

E. 

2 

Tr. 

E. 

Rat No. 

12 

10 

1 


- B 

13 

6 

1 

— 

- B 

1+ 

28 

2 

40 

23 B 

IS 

10 

4 

300 

152 F 

16 

60 

18 

300 

159 F 

17 

56 

18 

300 

167 F 

IS 

0 

0 

300 

159 F 

19 

55 

14 

300 

168 F 


which will be discussed separately; normal animals, operated animals 
which failed in Test 2, operated animals which failed in Test 5, 
and operated animals which passed all tests. 

1. Normal Animals 

(Table 1). Two normal rats failed in Test 5. One of these, num¬ 
ber 10, had a severe microphakia with lenses of less than half normal 
diameter. The other, number 11, had normal lenses but did so 
badly in all tests of detail vision as to suggest some other visual 
defect. The scores of these two cases are therefore omitted in com¬ 
puting averages for the group. The average scores for the others 
are given in Table 5 in comparison with the scores for the operated 
groups. 

2. Operated Cases which Failed in Discrimination of Triangle and 

Square 

Eight cases are included in this group. Their records are given 
in Table 2 and average scores in 'Table 5. Diagrams of the cerebral 
lesions are presented in Plate 1, Figures 12 to 19. All of these ani¬ 
mals learned black-white discrimination with an average of 28 trials 
and 7 errors, a score almost exactly equal to that of the normal 
group. In Test 2 their behavior divided them sharply into two 
groups. Nos. 12, 13, and 14 refused to jump, the first two within 
10 trials, No. 14 after 40 trials. They would still jump readily to 
a single figure but could not be forced when the two figures appeared. 
These three animals had extensive lesions within the sensorimotor 
fields, without significant visual involvement. Their behavior indi- 
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Scorn of Operated Animals which Passed All Tests 
(Abbreviations as in Table 1.) 
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cated that they could distinguish visually between the stimuli of 
Tests 1 and 2, that is, the presence of one or of two figures. 

The other animals of this group jumped readily for 300 trials 
in Test 2, but their records did not improve above chance. In all 
of them there was bilateral destruction of the binocular field with 
extensive damage in the temporal visual fields as well, amounting 
in three of the cases to practically total destruction of both optic 
radiations. The inability of the animals with such lesions to dis¬ 
tinguish visual patterns, although retaining discrimination of black 
and white, is in accord with the results of previous experiments. 

3. Operated Cases which Failed in discrimination of X and 
Triangle on Striated Ground (Test 5) 

The records of the animals in this group are given in Table 3 
and diagrams of the lesions in Plates 1 and 2, Figures 20 to 27. 
No. 27, after errorless transfer from triangle vs. square to triangle 
vs, X, suddenly began to jump against the left restraining wall of 
the apparatus and could not again be induced to jump to the stimulus 
cards. Sections of the brain showed recent hemorrhage and inflam¬ 
matory processes in the head of the right caudate nucleus. Two of 
the remaining seven animals balked during training in Test 5. 
No. 20 became progressively more hesitant and after 110 trials 
could not be forced to jump again. No. 21 balked after the first 10 
trials and could not be forced to jump by blows, electric shocks, or 
air blasts. She would jump, however, if pushed over the edge of 
the platform, and was carried through 300 trials by this method. 
She occasionally made better than chance scores but clearly on the 
basis of cues from the experimenter. These two animals both had 
extensive lesions in the sensorimotor areas without damage to the 
visual system. 

No. 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 all jumped readily but were still mak¬ 
ing chance scores after 300 trials. All of them, except No. 22, had 
bilateral involvement of the binocular field, but less extensive than 
appeared in those animals which failed in discrimination of square 
and triangle. 

No. 22 had only a slight invasion of the left optic radiation, suffi¬ 
cient to produce a small unilateral scotoma. The cortical lesions are 
almost identical with those in No. 29 (v. i.), which readily passed all 
tests, and seem insufficient to account for the animal’s failure. 
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4. Operated Cases which Passed All Tests 

Twelve animals with brain lesions passed all tests. Their records 
are presented in Table 4 and in Plate 2, Figures 28 to 39. None of 
the animals of this group was significantly inferior to the normal 
controls in all tests. The lesions cover the principal areas of the 
cortex, or separate them from the striate areas, 

Interpretation of Experimental Data 

Save for one animal, No. 22, the experiment gives a consistent 
picture. The lesions in this one exceptional, case, which failed 
Test 5, are almost identical with those in No. 29, which passed all 
tests easily. The failure of No, 22 can therefore scarcely be ascribed 
to the lesions and, since one of the 10 normal controls also failed 
Test 5, it seems justifiable to disregard No. 22. 

1. Rats that Refused to Jump 

Six animals balked at some .stage in the training. These were 
Nos. 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, and 24. No. 24 balked in the early training 
on Test 2, but jumped spontaneously again when returned to Test 1 
and thereafter jumped readily in all tests. The lesions in these ani¬ 
mals in every case invaded the electrostimulable area for the limbs 
and centered on the area described by Brooks (1) as essential for 
hopping and placing reactions. Similar symptoms were recorded 
for all six cases during the first days of training; frequent falls 
from the platform, misplacing the feet, a fine tremor when getting 
set to jump, and long hesitation. All jumped spontaneously, how¬ 
ever, to the open doors and to the single white square of Test 1. 
The motor symptoms improved rapidly, to leave only a slight clumsi¬ 
ness suggestive of a sensory defect. 

The behavior of No. 21 is fairly typical of the group. She jumped 
readily in Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 and her learning scores were better 
than those of any normal animal. After the first 10 trials of Test 5 
she refused to jump and thereafter jumped to the striated figures only 
when pushed off the platform. However, she would jump readily 
to the open doors, or to the white square vs. black and, if one of the 
striated cards were displaced slightly, so as to show a slit 5 mm, in 
width between it and the frame, she would jump to it quickly and 
accurately. She also jumped again, with some urging, to triangle 
vs. square. The lesion covered the electrostimulable area for the 
limbs. 
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It is difficult to evaluate failure in the tests in terms of such 
behavior. There is no suggestion of a primary visual defect. Sensori¬ 
motor defects did not interfere with learning of the easier tasks. 
The animals showed no retardation in the problems which they 
learned. They simply quit after a number of failures which are 
insufficient to discourage a normal animal. The behavior suggests 
that of some human patients with cerebral lesions who appear 
normal in situations which they can solve easily but seem unable 
to make the necessary effort to achieve a difficult task. The behavior 
does not suggest any defect specific for visual tasks and can scarcely 
be taken as evidence of a visual agnosia. 

2. Failure Resulting from Primary Visual Defects 

The failure of all rats, except the seven discussed above, can be 
accounted for in terms of primary visual defects. Those which 
failed discrimination of triangle vs. square (Nos. 15 to 19) had 
practically complete destruction of the optic radiations. Those 
which passed this test but failed Test 5 (Nos. 23 to 26) had extensive 
bilateral damage so located as to produce an extensive central scotoma. 
The effects were essentially the same when the injury was to the 
optic radiation at some distance from the striate cortex as when the 
striate cortex itself was involved. No animal which passed all of 
the tests had such bilateral damage to the primary visual paths. 
Failure in the tests is thus clearly a function of a primary defect, a 
cortical blindness involving parts of the fields of both temporal 
retinae. Whether or not there may have been an additional integra¬ 
tive difficulty is not revealed by the data. The normal performance 
of the operated animals which passed the tests and in which many 
of the lesions were similar except that there was not bilateral involve¬ 
ment of the radiations argues against any condition resembling 
agnosia. 

3. Operated Rats that Passed the Tests 

a. Normal performance in tests passed. There is little evidence 
of subnormality in the scores for any test in those animals which 
were able to pass the test at all. The scores, in general, show an 
all or nothing function; either the animal made no improvement 
during 300 trials of training or he made a record well within the 
range of the normal controls. The average scores of normal and 
operated groups are shown in Table 5. In acquisition of the reaction 
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to white vs. black the averages of all operated groups are superior 
to those of the normal controls. This superiority is probably an 
expression of the taming incident to postoperative care and handling. 
In Tests 2 and 3 the operated animals are slightly inferior to the 
normal, but when the individual records are examined it appears 
that the poorer scores are due chiefly to the animals with extensive 
scotomas. In Test 5 the difference is in favor of the operated group 
to about the same amount, In Test 6, the development of the condi¬ 
tional reaction, the normal group required 11 per cent fewer rever¬ 
sals of training but made 30 per cent more errors than did the 
operated group. 

The variability of the operated groups exceeds that of the con¬ 
trols, In every test the best scores, as well as the worst, were made 
by animals with cerebral lesions. ‘The variability of the operated 
cases seems to be the result of three factors: taming by post¬ 
operative nursing and a somewhat greater caution resulting from 
physical handicap make for lower scores, whereas scotomas reduce 
efficiency. Those operated cases which made consistently bad records 
practically all had severe primary visual defects. The differences in 
variability of operates and normals are, however, neither very great 
nor statistically reliable. 

b. The conditional reaction. All the animals which learned the 
first reversal of reaction (Test 5) came through to spontaneous 
reversal according to the character of the ground with little additional 
practice. The average number of reversals required by the normal 
animals was 3.9, that for the operated cases was 4.4. Four operated 
animals did as well as the best score of the normal ones. The 
operated animals made significantly fewer errors before reaching 
the criterion (normals, 35; operated, 27). The operated animals 
were less disturbed in the formation of the conditional reaction 
than in the first difficult problem of discrimination. 

The failure of the cerebral lesions to interfere with the formation 
of the conditional reaction in any animals which passed Test 5 
may be interpreted in any of three ways: (a) The conditional reac¬ 
tion may be merely the formation of two independent habits, not 
involving any processes beyond simple discrimination, (i) Animals 
with brain lesions may be less able than normal ones to identify the 
figures in the original with those in the reversed situations and thus 
their real inferiority in processes of generalization may be obscured 
by the fact that they have less negative transfer to overcome, (c) 
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Complex and difficult visual functions may be no more dependent 
upon the extra-striate cortex than is simple discrimination. 

1. As in an earlier study of the conditional reaction (12) it seems 
certain that the training in Test 5 involved a true reversal of the 
habit of Test 3. On the basis of the critical trials (Test 4) and 
of the first 20 trials of reversed training seven of nine normal animals 
and seven of the 12 operated showed a preference for the triangle 
when triangle and X were presented on striated ground. On the 
next reversal (black ground, triangle positive after training with 
X positive) only one animal, No. 34, chose the triangle without 
initial error. In the normal group there was also a significant 
retardation in the learning of Test 5 over the practice required in 
Test 2, an indication of negative transfer from Test 3. Thus the 
majority of animals gave evidence for an identification of the figures 
on black ground with those on striations and for an interference of 
the two habits. For most animals the conditional reaction does 
require something more than the formation of two independent 
associations. 

2. Only 33 per cent of normal and 25 per cent of operated ani¬ 
mals, which passed all tests, chose the triangle when first presented 
on striated ground in 70 per cent or more of 20 critical trials. In 
the first reversed training with punishment for choice of the triangle, 
66 per cent of the normal group and 42 per cent of the operated 
showed a definite preference for the triangle during the first 20 
trials of training. 2 Combining the results of the two tests, 77 
per cent of normal and 58 per cent of operated cases gave evidence 
of negative transfer. Thus a smaller proportion of operated than 
of normal animals seemed to identify the figures in the two situations. 
In the operated group (Table 4) the average scores for the seven 
animals which showed initial preference for the triangle were 4.7 
reversals and 32 errors. For the five animals which did not show 
such preference the scores were 4.0 reversals and 18.2 errors. The 


“These scores are of interest for evaluation of the method of critical trials, 
in which a preference for one of a pair of stimuli is tested by allowing the 
animal to choose between them with reward for every choice. After 
training to choose triangle vs. X, Nos. 5, 6, and 31 made chance scores 
when tested with the same figures on striated ground. When, however, 
reversed training was begun, with punishment for choice of the triangle, 
these animals made 100 per cent error for the .first 20 trials. A chance 
score in critical trials thus cannot be accepted as evidence that the new 
stimuli are not identified with others on which Lhe animal has been trained. 
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influence of negative transfer upon the number of reversals is slight 
but the error score is significantly affected. 

The relative absence of negative transfer among the animals of 
the operated group is, however, only sufficient to account for the 
superiority of the group over the normal controls. The scores of 
the operated cases which did show negative transfer are 4.7 trials 
and 32 errors. The scores of the normal group are 3.9 reversals 
with 35 errors. Thus the operated animals which did identify 
the figures in the initial and reversed situations were not significantly 
inferior to the normal controls and the failure of some animals of the 
operated group to make a negative transfer did not obscure a general 
inferiority in capacity to acquire the conditional reaction. 

The evidence from the training records shows that the only ani¬ 
mals in the groups with cerebral lesions which were inferior to 
the normal controls were those in which the defects can be referred 
either to a form of sensorimotor disorder, associated with a reluctance 
to jump in situations requiring difficult discrimination, or to a pri¬ 
mary visual deficiency. The reluctance to jump is almost certainly 
a result of motor disorder only. I have observed a similar balking 
after a few falls in animals with action tremor from cerebellar lesions 
and in these the symptom can scarcely be ascribed to any disorder 
of visual or gnostic functions. The failure or retardation of ani¬ 
mals with scotomas, as inferred from degeneration in the lateral 
geniculate nuclei, is proportional to the extent and central position of 
the scotoma, irrespective of whether the lesion invades the striate 
cortex or interrupts the radiation in the internal capsule. There is 
therefore no reason to assume that failure in the tests has involved 
any semantic defect in addition to the cortical blindness. 

4. Anatomic Considerations 

The studies of Clark (3, 4, 5) and of Waller (18) have outlined 
roughly the sensory projection areas of the rat’s cortex. The an¬ 
terior group of nuclei, probably olfactory, is projected to the dorso- 
medial surface of the hemisphere, probably to the infraradial and 
retrosplenial regions of Rose (17). The ventral group of nuclei, 
relays for cutaneous and somatic sensory functions, project to the 
latero-dorsal and lateral regions of the cortex, a field corresponding 
roughly to the postcentral and temporal legions of Rose. These 
regions, as well as the electrostimulable cortex, were severed from 
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an}' direct connection with the striate cortex in several of the operated 
rats which passed all tests (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, and 36). 3 

The lateral nucleus of the thalamus is believed to be concerned 
in integration of thalamic functions. Its cortical connections are 
with the parietal area. In the rat the nucleus is divided into anterior 
and posterior parts. The field of the anterior part is nearly coex¬ 
tensive with the stimulable field for the limbs. Direct connections 
between this field and the striate area were more or less completely 
interrupted in Nos. 32, 33, and 34. In No. 32 there was nearly 
total bilateral degeneration of both lateral nuclei, pars posterior. 
Connections with the supposedly associative parietal field are there¬ 
fore not essential for the visual functions studied. In No. 39 the 
auditory cortex was extensively damaged on the right together with 
nearly complete interruption of the left optic radiation. The ani¬ 
mal’s score was normal in all tests. There remains unexplored a 
limited area along the lateral margin of the striate cortex which 
Cajal (2) has described as lacking projection fibers. It perhaps 
corresponds to Rose’s Area occipitalis, which lies above the optic 
radiation and cannot be extensively damaged without interrupting 
the radiation and producing a cortical blindness. 

Except for the unexplored part of this area occipitalis, the sen¬ 
sory, motor, and associative fields of the neopallium have all been 
severed, in one or another animal, from direct connection with the 
striate cortex. 

5. Autonomy of the Visual System 

The experiment thus shows that animals with interruption of 
direct connections between the striate areas and other parts of the 
neopallium may acquire difficult visual associations at a normal 
rate. The only demonstrable interferences with the functions were 
clearly the result of motor disturbance or of extensive central scoto¬ 
mas. If the functions studied do involve interaction between the 
visual cortex and other cortical areas, then this interaction must 
be either by way of diffuse connections through whatever bridges 
of cortex remain intact or through indirect connections to and from 
lower centers. 

“It is doubtful whether there are long transcortical association fibers in 
the rat. After lesions in the striate area Marchi preparations, show the 
optic radiation and a bundle of fibers passing through the splenium to the 
opposite hemisphere but no other degenerated fibers can be followed for 
more than 0.5 mm. beyond the edge of the lesion. 
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satisfactory substitutes for these concepts have been proposed. It 
seems certain from many lines of evidence that the organization of 
visual impressions in perceptual patterns, illustrated by figure-ground 
relations or the identification of form, is a primitive function which 
is disturbed only by direct damage to the visual cortex. The con¬ 
ditional reaction, although it requires an additional step in generaliza¬ 
tion beyond discrimination of form, is no more dependent upon 
transcortical activities than is the latter function. In what respects, 
qualitative or quantitative, the visual functions which are disrupted 
in man by extrastriate lesions differ from those which have been 
studied in the rat remains to be determined. 

Summary 

After a variety of cerebral lesions rats were trained, by a tech¬ 
nique requiring jumping against the stimulus cards, in a visual reac¬ 
tion based upon a difficult discrimination and also in a problem which 
calls for a spontaneous reversal of reaction to a pair of figures in 
accordance with the background upon which they are displayed. 
Seme rats which jumped readily with an easy problem refused to 
jump when discrimination became difficult. Such behavior was asso¬ 
ciated with lesions centering on the electrostimulable area for the 
fore and hind legs. In all other animals which failed in the tests 
there was anatomic evidence of extensive bilateral central scotomas. 

The operated animals which passed the tests were not significantly 
inferior to a group of normal controls. In general, either the ani¬ 
mal made no improvement during 300 trials of training or his learn¬ 
ing score fell within the normal range. No rat which passed all 
of the tests was consistently retarded in all, and those which were 
seriously retarded in some tests had extensive unilateial scotomas. 

In the series of cases which passed all tests various direct connec¬ 
tions between the visual cortex and other parts of the neopallium 
were interrupted, and in one or another case all the major cytoarchi- 
tectural fields except the striate areas were seriously damaged, with¬ 
out deterioration of the functions. 

From these facts it is concluded that the functions of the visual 
cortex in the performance of difficult visual discriminations do not 
depend upon any direct or specific transcortical connections with 
other regions of the neopallium. If interaction between the striate 
cortex and other parts of the neopallium occurs,,it must be eithei 
by way of connections through subcortical regions or by diffuse con- 
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duction through any cortical field remaining intact. Evidence from 
previous studies of easier discriminations makes it probable that the 
normal activities of the visual system in visual functions are not 
dependent upon interaction with other parts of the neopallium, 
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VISUAL BRIGHTNESS DISCRIMINATION IN THE CAT 
AS A FUNCTION OF ILLUMINATION* 1 

Department of Psychology, Tufts College 


Leonard C. Mead 


A. Introduction 

The purpose of the present investigation is to secure a complete 
curve of visual intensity discrimination as a function of illumination 
in a typical laboratory mammal, the cat. Prior studies of intensity 
discrimination throughout the brightness range of the eye have been 
confined to experiments upon the human individual and upon in¬ 
vertebrates. Previous experiments made upon infra-human verte¬ 
brates have secured lirnens usually at only one brightness level, or, 
at most, over a small range of illumination. Accordingly, precise 
data are lacking concerning this visual capacity in infra-human ver¬ 
tebrates, the knowledge of which may be of significance in formu¬ 
lating ideas pertaining to the operation of the retina and nervous 
system in vision. 

One of the most descriptive theoretical systems pertaining to in¬ 
tensity discrimination has been formulated by Hecht (18, 19, 20, 21, 
22). His theoretical photochemical system has been found to apply 
to the data obtained with various invertebrate organisms and with 
man, and is suggestive of the part played by peripheral mechanisms 
in mediating this visual function. The present paper will attempt 
to test the generality of Hecht’s theoretical formulations by apply¬ 
ing his system to data obtained with the cat. 

Besides providing important quantitative information relative to 
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Board, and received in the Editorial Office on November 14, 1940. 
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the psychological and physiological nature of vision, the study of 
intensity discrimination also offers a method for the investigation of 
the functions of the central mechanisms related to this sensory field. 
The use of the extirpation method as a means of clarifying problems 
of the neural basis of sensory functions necessitates at the outset 
the establishment of quantitative descriptions of these functions in 
the normal animal. The present paper may therefore also he consid¬ 
ered as a preliminary in the investigation of the role of the central 
neural centers mediating differential brightness vision, 

B. Intensity Discrimination in Phylooeny 
1 . Invertebrates 

The literature dealing with the effects of changes in light inten¬ 
sity on the behavior of invertebrate organisms is extensive, although 
most of the observations are more qualitative than quantitative. Only 
in comparatively recent years have precise threshold measurements 
been obtained on certain of these lower forms, and the present dis¬ 
cussion will he confined to some of these more quantitative investi¬ 
gations. 

Differential responses on the part of various invertebrate organisms 
have served as the objective criteria by which the effects of light of 
different intensities on behavior can be measured. Thus Folger (9) 
measured the reaction time and latent period of the response of 
amoeba to light varying from 3 to 16 candle power in intensity. 
The reaction time was found to be inversely proportional to the 
stimulating intensity, whereas the latent period increased at low 
brightnesses and then decreased as the brightness was raised. 

The photochemical law, which states that a constant amount of 
energy is required to produce a given photolytic effect regardless 
of its distribution in time (Bunsen-Roscoe law), has been found to 
hold for the hydroid Eudendrium (Loeb and Ewald, 30). The 
freshly regenerated polyps were exposed to a 40 candle power lamp 
placed at different distances from the aquarium. The time required 
to produce equal effects (bending of half the colony toward the 
light) was determined at each distance, and the light intensity 
calculated, by the inverse square law. Hccht (13, 14, 15, 17), 
Folger (10), and Pieron (43) have all demonstrated that the 
Bunsen-Roscoe law holds within limits for the clam, Alya 
arenaria. 
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The reaction time of the jelly-fish, Medusa Goneonemus, was 
found to vary inversely with light intensity. Yerkes (62) noted 
that the swimming animal, when exposed to weak daylight respond¬ 
ed in 9.4 seconds, to strong daylight in 7.0 seconds, and to strong sun¬ 
light in 5.5 seconds. 

Although the above studies offer direct measurements concern¬ 
ing reactions to intensity changes in certain invertebrate forms, 
they have not been expressly concerned with the capacity of these 
animals to discriminate intensity differences as a function of illumina¬ 
tion. The following experiments, which have used the tropistic 
responses of these animals to light, are directly related to this 
problem. 

Crozier and Cole (8) have measured the photic orientation of the 
slug Limax as it creeps geotropically along an inclined plane. The 
angular deflection from a line bisecting the inclined plane vertically 
was found to be proportional to the logarithm of the stimulating 
intensity. The circus movement effect, expressed as the amount 
of turning per unit length of path, was found to follow Weber’s 
law 2 from 0.0 to 3.0 meter candles. 

Hecht and his collaborators (17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 56, 59, 
60, 61) have contributed notably to the problem of visual intensity 
discrimination, utilizing the data derived from studies on certain 
lower organisms and man as a means of testing the validity of his 
theoretical assumptions regarding the photochemical nature of 
brightness discrimination. In an early study with the clam, Hecht 

“The use of the Weber fraction in the present and remaining portions of 
this paper should not be understood as implying the validity of the Weber- 
Fechner “law", i.e., that A7 is a rectilinear function of log I. This topic 

7 

has been adequately discussed by Hecht (16) for vision. It is gener¬ 
ally agreed that the fraction varies continuously but probably not recti- 
linearly with log I. Thus, as Hecht (17) has correctly stated, the theor¬ 
etical formulation of A7 as a constant function of illumination is false, and 

7 

the problem that now remains is how this ratio 'varies with inten¬ 
sity. As here used, the expression A7 is, of course, equal to the difference 

7 

between the standard and variable stimulus divided by the standard, i.e,, 

7 — A7 

h ~ 
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(13, 14, 15) adapted the animal to a certain intensity of light and 
then determined the increase in intensity required to bring about 
siphon retraction. The amount of increase necessary to produce 
this response in a given time varies with the adaptation level, and 
the ratio between these intensities can he expressed in the form A /. 

7 

Plotting this fraction against the adapting intensity yields a curve 
of intensity discrimination. 

Hecht and Wald (23) measured visual intensity discrimination 
in Drosophila using a method in which the observer noted the in¬ 
crease in illumination of moving stripes in the insect’s visual field 
that would just bring about an orientation in the direction opposite 
to that of the movement, it was found that at low intensities the 
brighter of the stripes had to he nearly 100 times that of the lower 
in order to produce the response. This ratio decreased as the in¬ 
tensity was increased, and reached a minimum of 2.5, which was 
maintained at intensities 10,000 times higher than that at which 
the minimum was established. 

Utilizing a similar experimental technique, Wolf (59, 60, 61) 
measured brightness discrimination in the honey bee. An observable 
response could be elicited from the bees between .01 and 100 milli- 
lamberts, and the thresholds of intensity discrimination were found 
to decrease with increasing brightness to a constant value which was 
maintained at the highest illuminations. 

The curves of visual intensity discrimination for the clam, 
Drosophila, and the honey bee are presented in Figure 5. 

2. Vertebrates 

The most detailed work, in which brightness difference limens 
were obtained over a wide intensity range on infra-human forms, 
has been presented in the section above, and the present portion of 
the paper will consist mainly of an enumeration of the various ex¬ 
periments an vertebrates in which such thresholds were determined 
at only one or two brightness levels (in several of these experiments 
even the intensity of the standard stimulus was unknown or not 
given). This statement serves as an indication of the lack of in¬ 
formation concerning visual intensity discrimination among sub¬ 
human vertebrates. A comparative summary of the differential 
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brightness sensitivity of vertebrates has been presented by the writer 
(Mead, 36). 

Measurement of brightness discrimination among these forms 
has usually been accomplished by means of the Yerkes-Watson 
(64) apparatus or some modification of this discrimination technique 
(Lashley, 29; Smith, 50). Reeves (46) used such a modification of 
the discrimination technique in an aquarium containing several 
horned dace and sunfish. The dace learned to discriminate between 
the intensities of two experimental panels when the intensity differ¬ 
ence was greater than a 1 :4 ratio. Three sunfish discriminated a 
1 :2 ratio when tested according to the preference method, but 
could not be trained to make such a discrimination at this differ¬ 
ence ratio. 

Tugman (58) tested brightness discrimination in four English 
sparrows. The standard brightness was .098 candle power and the 
variable stimulus was .0025 candle power. Using the method of 
limits, the variable was gradually increased so as to approach the 
intensity of the standard and was then gradually decreased. The 
threshold (the difference between the least discriminable difference 
of the ascenditig and descending series) varied between .015 and 
.035 for the different subjects. 

One of the earliest discrimination studies is that of Yerkes (63) 
on the dancing mouse. He found that a difference of one-tenth was 
sufficient to enable the animal to distinguish between two lights in 
the case of three standard values (5, 20, and 80 hefner units) of the 
stimulus. A detailed and precise study is reported by Moody (38) 
on brightness vision in the deer-mouse, this study being one of the 
few instances in which thresholds were found at a significant num¬ 
ber of intensity levels. The average thresholds (expressed as the 
percentage of the discriminable differences to their respective stand¬ 
ard intensities) for six subjects at 36.11, 40.84, 87.74, 156.5, and 
493 candle power per cm. 2 were, respectively, 83, 87, 94, 95, and 
109 per cent. Although there is a gradual increase in threshold at 
higher intensity levels, the author states that the Weber law seems to 
be upheld by his results. 

Brightness difference thresholds have been determined in a num¬ 
ber of instances for the rat, but generally in connection with other 
problems. Spencer (55), in his study of central inhibition, states 
that the white rat requires a difference of 70-80 per cent of a stand- 
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aid intensity in order to discriminate between two intensities. 
Lashley has measured the discrimination of light versus black in a 
number of studies with this animal, but only in one published study 

(28) have actual difference thresholds been found. In this experi¬ 
ment he notes that 13 of 17 normal rats discriminated lights whose 
difference ratio was 2:1. The intensity of the standard is not given, 
although it was probably about one millilambert Using Lashlcy’s 

(29) modification of the Yerkes-Watson box, Ghiselli (12) also 
found that the minimum ratio discriminated among 19 normal rats 
was 2:1, the average for all 19 animals being a ratio of 4.25:12. 
An approximately constant threshold of 32 per cent of a standard 
brightness was given by Slater (48) for this animal at four stand¬ 
ard intensities. Munn and Slater (40) measured differential bright¬ 
ness vision in the albino rat at three illumination levels. When the 
standard was 3.20 millilamberts a threshold of 57 per cent of this 
standard was found for three animals. At 6.12 millilamberts one 
animal maintained the 80 per cent criterion of discrimination until 
the variable was 37 per cent of the standard, another animal failed 
to complete the series, whereas a third failed at a threshold of 46 
per cent of the standard. The threshold for all three animals was 
44 per cent of the standard .when the latter was 19.29 millilamberts. 
Extremely consistent results are reported by Bills and Maukin (2) 
for the rat, but the brightness difference thresholds are expresseed 
in amperes so that comparison with other results is impossible. 

In tfte raccoon, Munn (39) found the differential threshold for 
brightness to be somewhere between 33 and 21 per cent of a stand¬ 
ard intensity at 13.45 millilamberts. 

Smith (51, 52, 53) has been the only investigator previous to 
the present writer to secure intensity difference thresholds in the 
cat. The former used two standard intensities of .49 and 50.7 milli¬ 
lamberts, and also determined the effects of low and high surround 
illumination on this visual capacity. Using eight animals, this in¬ 
vestigator reports threshold ratios of standard to variable of 1.23 
to 1.6, the conditions of surround illumination not affecting the 
discrimination in the normal animals. 

The Yerkes-Watson apparatus has been used by Stone (57) and 
Marquis (32) in studying brightness vision in the dog. The former 
used a standard intensity of one candle power (hefner units), and 
found that the smallest differences that two dogs could correctly 
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discriminate were, respectively, .14 and .20 candle power. These 
values correspond to ratios of 8.7:10 and 8.3:10. Human subjects, 
in the same apparatus, discriminated ratios of 9.0:10 and 9.17:10. 
Marquis (32) found essentially comparable thresholds for his normal 
animals; the dogs maintained the discrimination criterion until the 
stimulus panels differed in intensity by a ratio of 1:2, a value slightly 
inferior to that for human subjects in the same apparatus. An 
exceptionally keen threshold for brightness was obtained by Frolov 
(11), as reported by Razran and Warden. (45), in the dog, using 
a conditioning method and reflected rather than transmitted light. 
This experimenter used a series of 50 papers whose intensities ranged 
from .1 to .5 candle meters. No. 50 was made the positive condi¬ 
tioned stimulus, and after a period of cruder differentiations No. 49 
was finally discriminated from No. 50. The value of the Weber 
fraction for this threshold is .02, a ratio well below that reported 
for any animal below the human level. 

Crawford (7) has found lirnens for brightness discrimination 
for the light adapted eye of four young Rhesus monkeys at four 
intensity levels. The animals were trained to reach toward the 
brighter window of a Yerkes-Watson light discrimination apparatus 
for food. The average Weber ratios for the four subjects at the 
four brightness levels, as judged by a criterion of 75 per cent correct 
responses, were as follows: .363 at .08 millilamberts, .098 at .77 
millilamberts, .117 at 7.1 millilamberts, and .106 at 55.3 milli¬ 
lamberts. The average limens of two graduate students were slightly 
lower than the monkej'S 1 at the upper three brightness levels and 
much lower at the lowest level. Although Crawford accepts this 
result as indicating a fundamental difference in the brightness sensi¬ 
tivity curves between the monkey and the human individual, the 
present writer suggests that such a decision should be held in 
abeyance until thresholds are determined over a wider range of 
illumination for both subjects in the same apparatus. Malmo 3 has 
found thresholds comparable to those obtained by Crawford with 
the monkey. 

The curve of visual intensity discrimination of the human eye has 
been adequately determined. The earliest human curve was obtained 
by Aubert (1), but the classic data was obtained by Koenig and 


“Personal communication. 
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Brodhun (26). Other human measurements have been made by 
Blanchard (3) and by Lowry (31), the latter devoting special 
attention to the form of the curve at high brightness levels. The 
curves obtained by these investigators all showed a tendency to rise 
at the higher illuminations, but the recent studies of Steinhardt (56) 
and Craik (6) indicate that when the eye is fully adapted to the 
testing illumination and when the surrounding illumination is the 
same as that of the test field, the Weber fraction remains constant and 
at a minimum at the highest intensities which can be used without 
painful effects. When these data are plotted on a double logarithmic 
plot there is a clear division into rod and cone function; “under 
these conditions the division almost leaps out of the data by 
itself” (Hecht, 22, p. 268). Rawdon-Smith (44), however, ques¬ 
tions the applicability of a double log plot as an adequate descrip¬ 
tion of all the human data. Steinhardt’s (56) curve may be 
found in Figure 5. 

The minimum thresholds found for the human eye arc all 
superior to those obtained with any other organism. This superiority 
is undoubtedly partly due to the manner in which the thresholds are 
attained, i.e,, with a bipartite test field, these conditions presenting 
an optimal state for brightness discrimination (Helmholtz, 24; 
Smith, 49). In those cases where the human threshold was meas¬ 
ured under the same conditions as prevailed for the animals, al¬ 
though the human subject remained superior, the greater sensitivity 
was not as marked (Stone, 57; Marquis, 32; Crawford, 7). 

C. Experimental 
1. Apparatus 

The present experimental arrangement is a modification of a 
lever discrimination apparatus suggested by Smith (50). His appa¬ 
ratus has been changed so as to permit observations on differential 
brightness discrimination in the cat. 

In Figure 1 may be found the floor plan of the apparatus. Two 
discrimination boxes, 28 x 28 centimeters, are placed at one end of a 
table, 215 centimeters long. At the other end of the table is a light- 
proof restraining cage, 43 x 43 centimeters square. The distance from 
the restraining cage to the front of the discrimination boxes is 135 
centimeters. A door in the front of each discrimination box may be 
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A- DISCRIMINATION BOX 
B- ELECTRIC GRILL 
C- LEVER 

D- RESTRAINING CAGE 


E-LIGHT SOURCE 
F- FILTER BOX 
G-SLIDING FILTER BOX 


FIGURE 1 

Floor Plan of Brightness Discrimination Apparatus for the Cat 


opened by the depression of a lever which extends from the lower 
front of each box. In the doors of the two boxes are inserted panels 
of flashecl-opal glass. Also in the door, and in front of the glass 
panel, is placed a black cardboard diaphragm containing a 10 x 10 
centimeter hole in its center, thereby leaving an expanse of glass of 
the same dimensions as the opening visible from in front of the dis¬ 
crimination boxes. The distance between the centers of the visible 
glass panels is 38 centimeters. The rear of each discrimination box 
is cut away so as to permit the passage of a light beam and also 
the insertion of a frosted glass panel. 

The animal is released from the restraining cage by raising a 
sliding door on the front of the cage by means of a cord which 
extends behind the experimenter’s screen (not shown in Figure 1). 
This screen stands four feet away from and along the side of the 
large table containing the discrimination boxes. A small window 
cut in this “Kluge Hans” screen allows observation of the animal’s 
activity during experimentation. After release from the restraining 
cage ( D ) (in Figure 1) the animal discriminates between the 10 x 10 
centimeter light panels by depressing the lever ( C ) in front of the 
brighter panel. This causes the door of one of the discrimination 
boxes (xj? ) to open, and the cat obtains a small amount of fish placed 
inside the box. Food was always kept in both boxes during experi- 
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mental sessions, thereby avoiding olfactory cues. The animal may 
be punished for an incorrect choice by means of an electric shock 
delivered through the levers (C) and the wire grid (7?) placed in 
front of the discrimination boxes. The intensity of the shock is 
governed by a small transformer which was adjusted for each 
animal so as to be just “disagreeable.” Shock intensity was gen¬ 
erally of the order of 1-2 milliampercs. A small neon lamp con¬ 
nected in series with the shock circuit, and located behind the experi¬ 
menter’s screen, indicates that the subject has made an incorrect 
choice. 

As a check against the possibility that the subjects might obtain 
a shock cue which was not “detected” hy the neon lamp, a device 
was installed which required the animal to actually depress, rather 
than just touch, the lever before electrical contact was made. 

The light sources are located in another box (/£), 30 x 60 centi¬ 
meters, placed on a table behind the discrimination boxes. The 
filament of each lamp lies in the same horizontal and vertical plane 
as the centers of the discrimination panels. Lenses placed in the 
beam of each light serve to narrow the width of the beam which is 
projected through circular holes, 6 centimeters in diameter, in the 
front of the source box. Appropriately placed water cells aid in 
reducing the quantity of heat which is radiated from the lamps. 
Each light beam then passes through and comes to a focus in a 
small filter box ( F), and its intensity may be cut down to any 
desired amount by means of Wratten neutral tint filters inserted at 
this point. The light rays then pass through the hack of the respec¬ 
tive discrimination boxes and are diffused by the flashed-opal glass 
panels located in the doors of these boxes. A large screen, extending 
over the edge of the large table in the plane of the doors of the 
discrimination boxes, effectively eliminates all stray light from the 
rear of the apparatus so that the brightness of the stimulus panels 
are the only sources of illumination when the boxes are viewed from 
the front. All parts of the apparatus in the visual field of the 
subject, except the stimulus panels, are painted flat black. 

Either light beam may be interrupted by any desired combination 
of filters placed in the sliding filter box ( G )> movement of which 
permits the position of the brighter (positive) stimulus panel to be 
reversed from left or right. The filters used in this box were 4x5 
inches in size. Some were differentially exposed Eastman process 
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plates, and others were pieces of plain glass. The transmission power 
of each of these large filters, as well as that of various combinations 
of them, was calibrated on the basis of readings taken from the 
stimulus panels with a MacBeth illuminometer. 

The brightness of the stimulus panels is controlled by using differ¬ 
ent wattage lamps as light sources when testing is done at bright¬ 
ness levels of (ca.) 1 millilambert and higher. Lower brightness 
levels are produced by using 6-volt lamps as sources and reducing 
the resulting brightness with the Wratten filters. 

It should be noted that vibratory tactual and kinesthetic cues 
which might have accompanied movement of the sliding filter box 
were avoided, this box being on a table separate from that on 
which the discrimination boxes are located. 

2. Animals 

Three normal male cats (Subjects 1, 2, and 3) were trained in 
the brightness discrimination habit. The ages and past history of 
these subjects are unknown. With the exceptions mentioned below, 
the health of all the subjects remained excellent during 3j4 years of 
experimentation. Their diet consisted of balanced dog food rations 
to which was added a small amount of cod liver oil daily. They 
were ordinarily “run” just before receiving their daily ration of 
solid food so that they were “24 hours hungry.” They received, 
however, a small quantity of milk at a time usually mid-way be¬ 
tween successive experimental periods. 

3. Procedure 

Each animal was first made familiar with the apparatus by being 
fed in the discrimination boxes. The doors to these boxes were 
then closed and training on the lever-pressing habit was begun. 
The stimulus panels were not illuminated during this period of 
preliminary training. After the lever habit was established the 
stimulus panels were equated at an illumination of 300 millilamberts 
and a filter of 1 /40th transmission was placed in the movable filter 
box. The animals were then trained to select the brighter of the two 
stimulus panels. The position of the positive (brighter) stimulus 
panel was shifted from right to left in chance order during training 
on the brightness discrimination habit thereby avoiding establishing 
a preference habit during training. When making threshold deter- 
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minations the positive stimulus was changed from left to right in a 
random way except with the restriction that it never occur more 
than three times in succession on the same side. An exception was 
made to this rule when the animal demonstrated a “position habit." 
In this event the brighter stimulus was presented successively on 
the side opposite to that of the position habit until the habit was 
broken. Position habits seldom appeared, however, until the bright¬ 
ness difference approached a liminal value. The subjects were con¬ 
sidered as having learned the intensity discrimination habit when 
they first correctly chose the brighter panel for 25 successive trials 
(one experimental period). 

In making threshold determinations the beginning trials wane 
always made with a relatively large brightness difference between 
the stimulus panels, i.e,, the filters in the movable filter box were 
of low transmission. A criterion of 76 per cent correct responses 
in 25 trials was selected as indicative of a clcarcut brightness dis¬ 
crimination. In other words, if the subject made seven or more 
errors in the daily period of 25 trials he was considered as failing 
to discriminate that particular brightness difference. If the animal 
did 76 per cent or better on a particular day, the brightness differ¬ 
ence was decreased on the following day by increasing the trans¬ 
mission of the filters in the movable filter box by a small amount. 
Ordinarily the transmission of these filters at the beginning of a 
threshold series was about 11 per cent (corresponding to a Weber 
fraction of 8,09) and this was gradually increased, following each 
day’s Successful performance, in steps which averaged about 7 per 
cent. The highest transmission ever used was 95 per cent, corres¬ 
ponding to a Weber fraction of .05. If an animal failed to meet the 
discrimination criterion for six successive experimental periods the 
threshold for that particular brightness level was taken as the bright¬ 
ness difference which the cat last “passed,” For the first 18 months 
of experimentation each subject was run for 25 trials a day regard¬ 
less of the number of errors made. After this time the animals were 
tested each day until they made seven mistakes or had made 25 com¬ 
parisons. The method is, then, a modified method of constant stimuli. 

When obtaining thresholds at standard intensities of less than 
one millilambert the cats were dark-adapted for at least 30 minutes 
before beginning the experimental period. 

About 400-500 trials were required to obtain a differential bright- 
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ness threshold, and after the first few limens were determined it 
was found that each subject “transferred” readily to other inten¬ 
sity levels. Thus, although the subject during the completion of 
the last threshold had been performing with less than 76 per cent 
accuracy, when a new standard intensity and a large brightness 
difference were introduced, the cats immediately showed a high 
percentage of accuracy, generally above 88 per cent. 

Control runs were occasionally instituted. They consisted in 
carrying out the procedures listed above but without placing any 
filters in the movable filter container. There was, therefore, no 
brightness difference for the animals to discriminate. In these in¬ 
stances the scores all approximated that which would be expected 
by- chance. The highest score obtained under these conditions for 
any one animal was 64 per cent correct responses in 25 trials. 

4. Results 

The experimental findings will be presented under two main head¬ 
ings: (u) the number of trials required to set up the brightness 
discrimination habit, and ( b ) the thresholds of brightness discrim¬ 
ination as a function of test illumination. Some of the present results 
have already been reported (Mead, 34, 36, 37). 

a. Learning the brightness discrimination habit. It will be re¬ 
membered that that criterion of learning used was one errorless 
experimental day, or 25 consecutive errorless trials. Furthermore, 
the performance acquired by the cats in the present study consists of 
at least two stages, namely, the lever-pressing habit and the bright¬ 
ness discrimination habit. There was no brightness difference between 
the stimulus panels during the training on the lever, and the scores 
that will be reported below are the number of trials required by 
the animals to learn to select the brighter panel after they had learned 
to press the levers to obtain entrance to the food boxes. 

The learning data for the three cats discussed above, and for two 
other normal male cats trained under similar conditions in the same 
apparatus, are presented in Table 1. Subject 1, the best motivated 
animal of the group, learned to distinguish between the intensities 
of the stimulus panels in approximately 100 trials, or four experi¬ 
mental periods. Subjects 2 and 3 required 350 trials before they 
were able correctly to choose the brighter panel for 25 consecutive 
trials. Shortly after the training of these last two subjects was begun, 
they suffered a severe cold and. the training was .temporarily inter- 
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TABLE 1 

Trials Required by Five Normal Cats to Lears the Brightness' 
Discrimination Habit 


Cat No. 

Brightness level 

Brightness difference 

Trials 

1 

100 ml. 

40:1 

100 

2 

300 ml. 

40:1 

350 

3 

300 ml. 

40:1 

350 

4 

2,08 ml. 

40:1 

185 

5 

.128 ml. 

10:1 

200 


rupted. This fact may account for their slower rate of learning. 
Although subjects No. 4 and No. S were trained at lower brightness 
levels, and, in the case of the latter animal, at a different brightness 
difference, they reached the criterion of learning for the visual dis¬ 
crimination habit in 185 and 200 trials, respectively. They thus 
appear to fall at a point approximately mid-way between the total 
number of trials required by Subject 1 and Subjects 2 or 3, The 
average, for all five animals is 237 trials, and this may be spuriously 
high due to the inclusion of the data for Subjects 2 and 3. 

Despite the fact that the learning criterion was more strict than 
that customarily found in discrimination studies, the animals em¬ 
ployed in this experiment achieved the learning criterion in a number 
of trials which is representative for this type of performance. It 
would thus appear that the apparatus utilized here permits prelim¬ 
inary training in a reasonably efficient period of time. 

b. The curve of visual brightness discrimination. Thresholds of 
intensity discrimination have been found for Cats 1, 2, and 3 over a 
wide range of intensity levels. These limens are presented for the 
respective animals in Tables 2, 3, and 4, and correspond to the dif¬ 
ference limens obtained at each level of illumination used in testing. 4 
The tables represent, respectively, the threshold capacities of Subjects 
1, 2, and 3. The column at the extreme left presents the brightness 
level of the standard stimulus. The threshold (Weber ratio) corre¬ 
sponding to this intensity is found in the fourth column from the 
left. The other columns are the mean intensities at log-unit steps 
(second column from the left), the corresponding mean Weber ratios 


The writer considers it unnecessary to present tables showing the per¬ 
formance of each cat at each decrement in brightness difference for a given 
threshold series. Most of these data may be found, however, in the 
writer's (35) doctorate thesis which is on file at the University of Rochester 
Library. 
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TABLE 2 


Thresholds for Subject 1 





AI 

Mai 

Log 

(ml.) 


Log M b 

I 

I 

I 

.000000865 

.000000132 

.000000499 

—7.70 

.82 

00 

=0 

CO 

.00000132 

.00000132 

—6.12 

1.04 

1.0+ 

.02 

.0000108 



.52 



.0000132 

.0000158 

— 5.20 

.49 

.53 

—1.72 

.000023+ 



.59 



.000135 

.000128 

.000132 

—4.12 

.52 

.41 

.47 

—1.67 

.00293 

.00256 

.00275 

—3.44 

.24 

.24 

.2+ 

—1.38 

.0211 

.0984 

.0598 

—2.7S 

.45 

.19 

.32 

—LSI 

.210 



.35 



.126 

.129 

.155 

—1.19 

.19 

.19 

.23 

—1.36 

. -153 



.19 



2.06 



.21 



3.96 

3.18 

.50 

.38 

.32 

—1.51 

3.53 



.38 



37.5 

26.1 

31.8 

1.50 

.21 

.19 

.20 

—1.30 

214.5 



.12 



150.0 



.24 



158.0 

204.3 

2.31 

.24 

.21 

—1.32 

176.0 



.24 



323.0 



.19 



1397.0 

3977.0 

2687.0 

3,43 

.41 

.32 

.37 

—1.57 


(fifth column from the left), and the logarithmic values, respectively, 
of these means (third and sixth columns, respectively, from the left). 
In these tables the thresholds are presented in order of increasing 
brightness level of the standard stimulus. This order is not the 
same as the sequence of brightness levels which was followed empir¬ 
ically. In fact, the experimental arrangement of successive brightness 
levels was such that a jump of two or more log unit steps was 
generally made. 

In examining the trends in the data and in comparing one subject 
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TABLE 3 

Thresholds for Subject 2 






Mu 

Log M Al 

Brightness 

(ml.) 

Mr 

Log M„ 

l 

1 

1 

.000000865 

.000000865 

—7,94 

3,34 

3.34 

.52 

.0000108 

,0000108 

—5.03 

1 22 

1.22 

.09 

.000135 

.000135 

—4.13 

.72 

.72 

—1.86 

.0126 

.0139 

.0133 

—2.12 

,38 

.52 

.45 

—1.65 

.185 

.120 

.153 

.153 

.153 

—1.19 

,38 

.52 

.52 

.52 

.49 

—1.69 

2.06 

3.96 

3.53 

3.18 

.50 

.61 

.82 

.52 

.65 

—1.81 

37.5 ' 

26.1 

31.8 

1,50 

.45 

.72 

.58 

—1.76 

214.5 

214.5 

2,33 

.45 

.45 

—1.65 


with another it is probable that the comparisons will be more clear 

M 

if we consider the mean -column in Tables 2, 3, and 4. It will 

I 

be observed that for each subject the differential brightness threshold 
decreases from a relatively high value at low intensities to a much 
lower value at high illuminations. When the positive stimulus is 
at an extremely low value, and when this cannot be differentiated 
from a black negative stimulus, it becomes possible to secure a measure 
of the absolute brightness threshold. This was found, for Cats 1 
and 3, to be in the vicinity of .132X10 ° millilamberts. Discrimi¬ 
nation at this level of the positive stimulus was extremely poor 
(Weber fraction of infinity) for these animals. Discrimination was 
only slightly improved at the next higher brightness level (.865X"° 
millilamberts) for Cats 1 and 2. A rapid improvement was noted 
when the level was raised still further by one and two log unit steps. 
Thus subjects 1 and 3 performed much better at .132X’° millilam¬ 
berts and Subject 2 improved at 1.08X10'° millilamberts. The mean 
thresholds obtained at the above-mentioned brightness levels are, 
however, all inferior to those obtained at any higher level of illumi- 
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TABLE 4 


Thresholds for Subject 3 





A/ 

Max 

Log Max 

Brightness 

M b 

Log M „ 

— 

— 

_ 

(ml.) 

7 

I 

7 

.000000132 

.000000132 

—7,12 

00 

OO 

OO 

.00000132 

,00000132 

—6.12 

2.8+ 

2.84 

.45 

.0000108 



2.03 



,0000132 

.0000158 

—5.20 

.59 

1.16 

.07 

.0000234 



.85 



.000135 

.000128 

.000132 

—4.12 

1.03 

.59 

.81 

—1.91 

.00865 

.00293 

.00579 

—3.76 

.72 

.49 

.62 

—1.79 

.0211 

.0984 

.0598 

—2.78 

.75 

.47 

.61 

—1.79 

.210 



.61 



.126 

.139 

.157 

—1.20 

.52 

.38 

.51 

—1.71 

.153 



.52 



3.50 



.61 



3.96 

3.67 

.57 

.72 

.68 

—1.83 

3.53 



.72 



26.1 

26.1 

1.42 

.52 

.52 

—1.72 

214.0 



.45 



150.0 



.59 


—1.67 

158.0 

204.2 

2.31 

.41 

.47 

176.0 



.41 



323.0 



.47 



1397.0 



.59 



3977.0 

3583.0 

3070.0 

3.49 

.47 

.61 

.54 

—1.73 

3321.0 



.47 




nation. The greatest drop in the brightness discrimination curve 
therefore appears to occur between the absolute threshold and 
1.08X10’ G millilamberts, a range of two log unit steps. Cats 1 and 3 
continued to improve at this level over their performance at lower 
levels, but their mean threshold at this illumination is still inferior 
in differential sensitivity to that found at all higher illuminations.. 

Performance continues to improve as the intensity of the positive 
stimulus is increased, but the rate is irregular. This irregularity 
makes it difficult to state exactly at what illumination differential 
sensitivity is best for the cat. For Subject 1 a low Weber fraction 
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is first established at ,275XlO~ a millilamberts, the lowest mean 
threshold occurs at 31.8 millilamberts, whereas the keenest single 
threshold was found at 204 millilamberts. Subject 2 discriminated 
best at 1.33X10' 2 and at 215 millilamberts. The first minimum for 
Subject 3 was found at 15.7x10 - millilamberts whereas the lowest 
Weber ratio for this animal was established at 204 millilamberts, 
At the extreme high intensities (log I equals 3.00 and above) the 
performance of Cats 1 and 3 was slightly inferior to their dis¬ 
crimination ability at lower intensity levels. (It was unfortunately 
impossible to observe the performance of Cat 2 at this high brightness 
value because the animal died of distemper during a summer vacation, 
The data obtained with this animal were gathered over a period of 
20 months). 

Figures 2, 3, and 4 graphically depict the data presented above. 


Thyoahold ourvoa 



FIGURE 2 

Mean Thresholds at Averaged Log Unit Steps and 
Fitted Theoretical Curves of Cat 1 


i.so 

1.60 

1.40 

l.ao 

l.oo 
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.40 
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1.S0 

1.60 


1.20 

1.00 

.go 

.60 


.4o 


.20 


AI 

I 


log I—ml. 

FIGURE 3 

Mean Thresholds at Averaged Log Unit Steps and. 
Fitted Theoretical Curves of Cat 2 


In these figures the solid lines are drawn through the mean Weber 
ratios at averaged log unit steps (second column from the left in 
Tables 2, 3, and 4). The lower solid line represents the logarithm 
of the mean Weber ratios (sixth column from the left in Tables 2, 
3, and 4) whereas the upper solid line is drawn through the mean 
Weber ratios themselves (fifth'column from the left in above tables). 
The double- and semi-logarithmic plots are used because of Hecht’s 
(22) suggestion that the former emphasizes the rod-cone shift in the 
human data. Values for the logarithm of the Weber fraction are 
given on the ordinate at the left and the absolute values for this 
fraction are shown on the ordinate at the right. 

These figures clearly demonstrate the changes in the mean Weber 
ratio as a function of illumination. The fact that this ratio is infi¬ 
nitely great at the absolute threshold is indicated by the break in 
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i t 



log I—TIll^ 

FIGURE + 

Mean Thresholds at Averaged Log Unit Steps and 
Fitted Theoretical Curves of Cat 3 

the solid curves. Improvement in differential sensitivity is rapid as 
the illumination level is raised, and the betterment in performance 
is maintained for all three subjects up to a standard intensity level 
of approximately 1.00X10' 4 millilambcrts. With increasing intensity, 
although the improvement continues, there is considerable irregularity 
in the curves. The reader will note that there is some increase in 
the height of the brightness discrimination curve at the greatest 
illumination levels for Subjects 1 and 3. Individual differences among 
the animals remain fairly consistent. Thus Subject 1 did better at 
all brightness levels than the other two subjects, who seem to he 
fairly equal in this visual capacity. 

A question which arises as the above trends in the data are exam¬ 
ined is the significance of the changes in the limens as the illumina- 
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tion level is varied. This question is especially cogent at intensities 
higher than that at which the first minimum in the thresholds is 
established. From our knowledge of the curve of intensity discrim¬ 
ination in the human individual (Hecht, 22; Steinhardt, 56), we 
might expect in the cat to find a break in the curve, thus indicating 
a shift from rod to cone function as we ascend the intensity scale. 
Rawdon-Smith (44), however, has suggested that the shift from rod 
to cone vision may be gradual over a brief range of intensities when 
vision is "mixed.” In the present case these speculations are difficult 
to answer since the variability in thresholds which have been found 
at approximately equal illuminations is such as to obscure any real 
break in the intensity discrimination curve. 

Since one of the purposes of the present investigation was to test 
the generality of Hecht's (19, 20, 22) theory of brightness discrim¬ 
ination we may now ask how well does the above data fit his 
theoretical description of this curve. It will be remembered that his 
family of theoretical curves are four in number, each with the same 
limiting values at the highest and lowest illuminations, but with 
varying slopes at intermediate brightnesses. The limiting curves are 
for those cases where the order of molecularity of the photochemical 
and dark reactions are both equal, respectively, to 1 and to 2. It 
was thought at the outset of this experiment that the best-fitting 
theoretical curve for the findings with the cat could be determined 
by using a double logarithmic plot of the data and then selecting the 
most probable theoretical curve by simple inspection. The variability 
in the experimentally determined curves makes this an unwise pro¬ 
cedure, however, so the obtained thresholds were fitted to the theo¬ 
retical equations by the method of least squares. This was done for 
the limiting cases mentioned above; i.e., when in and n are equal to 1 
and where in and n are equal to 2, in representing the order of 
molecularity of the light reaction and n that of the dark reaction. 

Another question which arises during the curve-fitting process is 
whether there is a rod-cone shift in the data, and, if so, should the 
data be broken into two portions and separately fitted to the theo¬ 
retical curves. The suggestion of such a shift is made when we 
examine the empirical curves for Cats 2 and 3 in Figures 3 and 4. 
In these figures the solid curves may be seen to fall to a minimum 
as the brightness level is raised from the absolute threshold, there is 
then a rise in the curve at median illuminations followed by another 
fall before the highest intensity level is reached. This contour of 
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the brightness discrimination curve is not clear-cut lor the curve of 
Cat 1, however, as indicated hy the solid curves in Figure 2. It 
was therefore concluded that the evidence for a shift in discrimination 
sensitivity in the cat at scotopic and photopic levels is equivocal in 
the present experiment, and the data were not broken into two 
separate portions for the curve-fitting procedures. 

The broken lines in Figures 2, 3, and 4 respectively arc the best- 
fitting theoretical curves for the limiting cases of m and n of Cats 
1, 2, and 3, respectively. The numbers in the parentheses stand for 
the order of molecularity of the photochemical and dark reactions. 
Both double- and semi-logarithmic plots of these hest-fitting theo¬ 
retical curves are shown, as was the case for the raw data. The fact 
that a given pair of theoretical curves do not meet at the extremes 
of intensity is partially due to the rounding-off of figures in the 
mathematical computations. The theoretical curves for Cat 1 in 
Figure 2 resulted when 27 different thresholds and their correspond¬ 
ing brightness levels were substituted in Hecht’s limiting equations 
for the brightness discrimination function. The same procedure was 
carried out with 15 thresholds for Cat 2 (see Figure 3) and with 
27 thresholds for Cat 3 (see Figure 4). 

On the basis of the above results it is apparent that no single one 
of Hecht's family of theoretical curves can be used to describe the 
brightness discrimination curve of the cat. This may be partially 
due to the magnitude of the step-changes in the brightness differences 
used in obtaining thresholds. By casual inspection the curve where 
m and n equal 2 seems to best describe the empirical data for all 
subjects between brightness of 1.00X10-° and 1.00X1 O' 3 millilam- 
berts, the curve where m and n equal 1 best apply at brightnesses 
less than 1.00X10'° millilamberts, and either of these curves might 
apply at brightnesses greater than 1.00X10' 8 millilamberts. The 
general contour of the data does, however, follow the theoretical 
expectations, and does resemble the curves obtained for other in¬ 
vertebrate organisms and for man. The empirical results for the cat 
and these other forms demonstrate that brightness discrimination is 
poor at low levels of intensity but increases rapidly as the level is 
raised. It is probable that the curve for the cat would also remain 
at a constant level at the highest illuminations if full adaptation to 
the test lights had been permitted and the surround illumination 
equated to the test patches. 
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D. Discussion 

1. Learning and Retention of the Brightness Discrimination 

Habit 

In the foregoing pages a method has been described which permits 
the determination of thresholds of visual intensity discrimination in 
the cat as a function of changing illumination. Some evidence as to 
the comparability of the described method to that of other investiga¬ 
tions of animal vision may be gained by a comparison of the learning 
scores of the present subjects with those obtained on comparable 
organisms using different experimental arrangements. The present 
apparatus allowed quick and easy changes in the position of the 
positive stimulus and also preserved the desirable features of prior 
experimental methods. 

The number of trials required by five normal cats to learn the 
brightness discrimination habit to a criterion of 100 per cent correct 
responses in 25 successive trials, compares favorably with the number 
of trials required by the cat in other similar experimental situations 
(Smith, 53; Smith and Kappauf, 54). The average for all five 
animals was 237 trials. This rate of learning the brightness dis¬ 
crimination habit reported here for cats is similar to that reported 
in the rat (Lashley, 28) and the dog (Marquis, 32, 33), although 
in the studies on the rat the training was carried out in a light-dark 
situation. It may be that experiments which have utilized this con¬ 
dition of training offer a somewhat more easy learning situation for 
the animal. Marquis (32) found that the average number of trials 
required for 6 dogs to reach a learning criterion of 100 per cent for 
30 successive trials was 160. The average for the five normal cats 
reported above would undoubtedly have approached this figure had 
not the training of two of them been interrupted by illness. 

After the brightness discrimination habit has been well established 
in the present apparatus, the cat retains the habit over a long period 
of time. Two, of the animals reported on above were not run for 
as long a period as six months and yet were able to meet the dis¬ 
crimination criterion during the first experimental session after this 1 
rest period. One of these cats manifested 92 per cent correct re¬ 
sponses in this 25 trial session. Reference should also be made to 
the ease with which the animals transferred from one brightness level 
to another, indicating that the subjects were responding to relative 
rather than absolute differences in stimulus brightness. 
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2. The Threshold of Brightness Discrimination 

a. Variability in thresholds. The 1 miens obtained in this study 
at different brightness levels deviate to some degree from the best¬ 
fitting theoretical curves. Furthermore, in those eases where differ¬ 
ence limens were obtained twice or more at approximately the same 
intensity level, there is some dispersion around the mean Weber ratio. 
This lack'of reliability may he accounted for in a number of ways, 
among which we may mention: (a) The length of time required 
to establish the threshold. Each liminal value involved three weeks 
or more of experimentation. It is not unlikely that during this time 
the physiological state and motivating conditions of the subjects 
varied, and thereby contributed to variations in the keenness of 
discrimination. (&) The discontinuity of the changes in the bright¬ 
ness difference involved in the incremental steps of filter transmission. 
The average change in filter transmission used in going from one 
brightness difference to another was 7 per cent, but this corresponds 
to a relatively large difference in the Weber fraction computed for 
these two brightness differences. Thus if the subject passes the dis¬ 
crimination criterion at two different times when the brightness dif¬ 
ference varies by only one experimental step, there is nevertheless an 
apparently large change in the threshold ratio, (c) The distance 
between the test fields. With human subjects an increase in the 
separation of the test fields produces a marked decrease in differential 
sensitivity, and markedly increases the difficulty in making such a 
judgment. The wide separation between the test fields in the present 
apparatus may thus be contributing to the apparent inconsistency 
of the results. 

The reliability of the limens measured at any single brightness 
level appears to be increased if we consider the observed variability 
in terms of the number of step-changes of the variable (negative) 
stimulus used in the threshold series. An examination of the thresh¬ 
olds (Figures 2, 3, and 4) obtained after the intensity discrimination 
curve has flattened out reveals that, upon retesting, the liminal varia¬ 
tion at any one log unit of brightness is of the order of one or two 
incremental transmission changes of the filters used in changing the 
variable stimulus. Considering the crudeness of measurement of these 
differential intensity limens in the cat (as compared to that used in 
testing the human individual), the curves obtained in the present 
experiment appear to be a valid measurement of this visual capacity, 
and the definite trend observed in the "Weber fraction at different 
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illuminations appears to be a reliable indication of the manner in 
which differential sensitivity changes as a function of illumination 
in this animal. 

A final point which may be considered in this section is that varia¬ 
bility is probably existent to some extent in all determinations of 
visual capacity with infra-human animals. The writer knows of no 
studies of brightness discrimination in such organisms in which the 
reliability of obtained limens was checked by retesting. The thresh¬ 
olds reported in the literature for a number of different mammals 
are based upon a single liminal series after only a short period of 
training in the discrimination. We may use the finding of variability 
upon retesting in the present investigation as a basis for the" suggestion 
that future studies on infra-human brightness discrimination should 
take some measure of the reliability of obtained limens. The question 
of reliability is especially significant in evaluating pre- and post¬ 
operative thresholds and their divergence in relation to the effect of 
surgical modification of certain neural centers of the visual system. 
It is believed that the data presented above for the cat may be utilized 
as an adequate index of the capacity of the normal cat in brightness 
discrimination, and may furthermore serve as a basis for judging 
defects in this type of vision produced by lesions in the central nervous 
system. 

b. The absolute threshold. By the present method it has proved 
possible to measure the least perceptible brightness to which the cat 
is capable of responding. When the standard (brighter) stimulus 
is decreased to such a level that the cat fails to distinguish it from 
zero illumination on the negative stimulus panel it may be assumed 
that the former has fallen below the absolute brightness threshold. 
This threshold was found to be in the vicinity of 1.3X10’ 7 milli- 
lamberts for Subjects 1 and 3, which is within one log unit of the 
average value reported by Bridgman (4) for six normal cats. 

In answer to the belief that cats see better in the dark than humans 
we may posit a tentative answer from our knowledge of this thresh¬ 
old. From his review of the literature Bridgman (4) has stated that 
the most representative figure for this limen in the human individual 
is 5.8X10' T millilamberts. A comparison of his threshold for the 
cat and human indicates that the human is less sensitive by an approx¬ 
imate factor of ten. However, as pointed out by Bridgman, the 
comparatively high sensitivity of the cat’s eye can be explained by 
the fact that the “speed” of the latter’s optical system and reflection 
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by the tapetum (Murr, 41) permit a greater amount of light from 
a given source to fall on the cat’s retina than on the retina of the 
human subject. Thus it is unlikely that the retinal sensitivity of the 
human subject is any less than that of the cat albeit the latter organ¬ 
ism can respond to a visual stimulus of lower brightness value. While 
making the absolute threshold measurements for the subjects in this 
study, the writer was completely unable to sec either the cats or the 
stimulus panels even after a considerable period of dark adaptation, 
c. The difference threshold. A phylogenetic comparison of dif¬ 
ferential brightness thresholds has already been reported (Mead, 36). 
Subject 1 showed the keenest sensitivity throughout the entire experi¬ 
ment, and the limens for this animal were taken ns representative for 
the cat. The smallest Weber ratio obtained with this subject was .12 
at a brightness of 215 millilamberts, Since this ratio was found only 
once, whereas the next higher ratio of .19 was obtained six times, 
the more reliable conclusion was reached that the maximum sensi¬ 
tivity of the cat corresponds to a Weber ratio of .19, Weber frac¬ 
tions of this low order were obtained between 9.84X10’ 2 and 323 
millilamberts. 

Comparing those values obtained in studies utilizing a training 
method and in which the stimulus panels were simultaneously pre¬ 
sented in the visual field of the subject, the Weber thresholds 6 for 
brightness discrimination of various infra-primate mammals arc found 
to correspond very closely with those obtained here for the cat. The 
minimum threshold reported on a reliable number of subjects for 
the mouse is .83 (Moody, 38) ; for the rat, 1.0 (Lashley, 28; Ghiselli, 
12), .59 (Munn and Slater, 40), and .43 (Spencer, 55); for the 
raccoon, .27 (Munn, 39); and for the dog, .16 (Stone, 57) and 
.20 (Marquis, 32). Smith (53) reports a threshold difference cor¬ 
responding to .23 at two brightness levels for the cat. A comparable 
study (Crawford, 7) on the monkey has yielded a threshold of .098. 
The cat is thus seen to equal or excel many of these other animals. 
The thresholds reported in the present study are superior to those 
found for the rat, in the general range of those previously reported 
for the dog and raccoon, and inferior to those obtained for the 
monkey. There is, therefore, a type of relation existing between 
differential brightness sensitivity and phylogenetic level. The physio¬ 
logical foundation of these differences is probably traceable to numer- 


‘Compnted from the original experiments by the present writer. 
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ous differences in the peripheral visual system, which must yet be 
ascertained for specific comparisons. 

d. The curve of brightness discrimination. The primary purpose 
of the present investigation was the determination of the curve of 
brightness discrimination in the cat as a function of illumination. 
Similar data for the human eye (Steinhardt, 56), the clam (Hecht, 
17), Drosophila (Hecht and Wald, 23), and the honey bee (Wolf, 
59) have been shown by Hecht (19, 22) to be adequately described 
by the latter’s theoretical curves based on his general photochemical 
theory of intensity discrimination. These best fitting curves are shown 
in Figure 5. The numbers in the parentheses represent the order 
of molecularity of the light and dark reactions and refer to the 
theoretical equation which best describes the data for each organism. 
The best fitting curve for the above organisms was determined by 
using a double logarithmic plot of the empirical data and comparing 
it visually with a similar plot of the theoretical equations. Variability 
in the cat data makes this method of curve fitting an unwise pro¬ 
cedure for the present results. These data were therefore fitted to 
the limiting cases (m—n =1 and m~n—2) of the theoretical equa¬ 
tions by the more complicated method of least squares. The resulting 
curves are shown as dashed lines in Figure 5 and are for the “average” 
cat, i.e., for the average of the Weber ratios at averaged log unit 
steps of Subjects 1, 2, and 3. The best fitting theoretical curves for 
the individual animals have already been presented in Figures 2, 3, 
and 4. The experimentally observed data for the average cat is 
represented by a solid unsmoothed curve in Figure 5. 

If we take the pqints on the theoretical curves in Figure 5 where 
each organism is most sensitive (lowest Weber ratio) to brightness 


differences, and use absolute rather than logarithmic value of 


M 


and employ the human curve as the standard, it is found that Mya 
is 570 times less sensitive than man, the fruitfly inferior by approxi¬ 
mately 150 times, the bee inferior by about 40 times, and the cat 
inferior by a factor of about 20. The absolute brightness threshold 
for the cat, however, is lower than that of all these other forms. 

The empirical observations gathered to date for the cat are not 
sufficient to establish critically the proper orders of molecularity 
for the light and dark processes in the theoretical equations to which 
the data was applied. That is, no single one of Hecht’s family of 
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FIGURE 5 

Best-Fitting Theoretical Curves of Intensity Discrimination 
for Various Organisms Com^red to the Average Cat 

theoretical curves can be said to best fit the results on the cat. How¬ 
ever, the data as a whole are approximately described by Hecht’s 
theoretical curves, and since these are based on a consideration of a 
general theoretical photochemical description of brightness discrim¬ 
ination we may emphasize the degree of similarity of the obtained 
data to the theoretical expectations. The Weber ratio, as predicted 
theoretically and shown experimentally, for the cat is an inverse 

Junction of the illumination level at which the threshold is deter- 
mined. 
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The human curve of brightness discrimination shows a break which 
coincides with the taking over of function by the retinal cones 
(Hecht, 22), the rods contributing to the low luminosity portion 
of the curve. Since the cat’s retina probably contains both rods and 
cones (Chievitz, 5; Krause, 27; Murr, 41, 42; Schultze, 47; Ziirn, 
65), it may be asked why there is not a similar break in the intensity 
discrimination curve for this animal. The present evidence is not 
clear-cut on this point. There is some suggestion of a shift for Sub¬ 
jects 2 and 3, but this may be due to a number of experimental 
variables which may serve either to augment or obscure a sudden 
change in the curve. The factors producing variation in obtained 
thresholds at similar luminosity values have already been discussed. 
A rise in the curve may be produced if the eye is not completely 
adapted to the test field illumination (Steinhardt, 56; Hecht, 21; 
Craik, 6). Brightness discrimination in the human eye is also im¬ 
paired if the surround illumination is not the same as the test object 
(Steinhardt, 56; Craik, 6), although Smith (51, 52, 53) found that 
a high and low intensity of surround illumination produced no 
obvious change in discrimination acuity in the normal cat. Rawdon- 
Smith (44) has emphasized that the change from rod to cone vision 
as the brightness level is shifted from scotopic to photopic illumina¬ 
tions may be a gradual one. Indication of a rod-cone shift in visual 
discrimination' by the cat has been found between 10 and 100 milli- 
lamberts by Kappauf (25) in his flicker study with this animal. It 
would appear, therefore, that the crudeness of the step-changes in 
brightness difference which were used in all threshold series, plus the 
factors just mentioned, may have obscured the appearance of a rod- 
cone break in the brightness discrimination curve for the cat. 

To summarize the contribution of the present paper to our knowl¬ 
edge of intensity discrimination, the present observations show that 
a theory which has been found to apply to the data for this visual 
function in man and invertebrate animals are here shown to approxi¬ 
mately apply to the same visual capacity in the cat. Since Hecht’s 
theoretical curves appear to describe the data on intensity discrim¬ 
ination for the cat, it may be said that his theoretical formulations 
are given wider significance. The present data offer support for the 
assumption that his theory applies to a large portion, if not all, of 
the phyletic series. 
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E. Summary and Conclusions 
An apparatus and method have been described which permit the 
measurement of differential brightness thresholds in the cat. Five 
normal cats have been trained to make such responses in this appa¬ 
ratus, and a large number of visual intensity discrimination limens 
over a wide range of illuminations have been secured on three ani¬ 
mals. The results and conclusions of the present study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The average number of trials required by five cats to reach a 
learning criterion of 25 consecutive errorless trials was 237. One 
animal learned the brightness discrimination habit in 100 trials 
whereas two animals required as many as 350 trials to meet the 
criterion of learning. 

2. Incidental observations indicate that cats which have been 
well trained'in the present apparatus retain the discrimination habit 
over at least a six months period of nonexperimentation. 

3. The sensitivity of the cat in this type of visual discrimination 
is found to equal or excel that of other infraprimate mammals. The 
lowest reliable Weber fraction for the best subject of this experiment 
was ,19, and was found between brightnesses of 9.84X10’ 2 and 323 
millilamberts. This value indicates the superiority of the cat in visual 
brightness discriminations over the rat and raccoon, approximates 
those found in prior studies on the dog, and is inferior to similar 
limens which have been established with the monkey, 

4. The absolute brightness threshold was found by the present 
method to be in the vicinity of 1.32X10’ 7 millilamberts. The cat 
is thus capable of responding to a lower stimulus luminosity than < 
the human individual. This probably does not mean that the cat has 
a greater retinal sensitivity but rather that the optical speed of the 

- cat’s eye is greater. Measured in terms of photons, it is likely that 
the retinal sensitivity of these two organisms would be roughly 
equivalent. 

5. When the Weber ratios are expressed as a function of chang¬ 
ing illumination, the resulting curve for the cat is seen to resemble 
those established for organisms of a more primitive level in phylogeny 
(Mya, Drosophila, and honey bee) and the curve for man, in 
these organisms, visual intensity discrimination in the cat is poor at 
extremely low brightness levels. There is a rapid increase in sensi- 
tivity as the luminosity rises above the absolute threshold, the Weber 
fraction approaches a relatively constant value at median illumina- 
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tions, and there is some indication that sensitivity falls off at very 
high brightnesses. Irregularity in the data led to speculation about 
the possibility of a rod-cone shift in the brightness discrimination 
function in the cat. 

6. The variability in thresholds found upon retesting an animal 
at a given brightness level leads the writer to suggest that any study 
of infra-primate vertebrate vision which utilizes a discrimination 
method should take some measure of the reliability of obtained 
thresholds. Little or no mention of this factor has been made in the 
published literature. 

7. Cats transfer the brightness discrimination habit from one 
luminosity level to another very readily. The percentage of correct 
responses made by any of the three animals here used on the first 
day of an experimental session in which a new brightness level was 
introduced was almost always above the criterion of discrimination 
(76 per cent correct in 25 trials). This indicates that the animals 
were responding to relative rather than absolute brightnesses. 

8. The cat data were fitted by the method of, least squares to 
the limiting cases of Hecht’s family of theoretical curves. The cat 
data are not sufficiently precise as to permit the selection of any 
single one of this family of curves for their description. That is, the 
plot of the experimentally-obtained points deviates to some degree 
from the smooth theoretical curves. Nevertheless, the general contour 
of the empirical curve appears to follow that of the theoretical one, 
thereby suggesting that Hecht’s theoretical photochemical description 
of the brightness discrimination response has more widespread appli¬ 
cability to the phylogenetic series than has hitherto been shown 
experimentally. 

9. The final conclusion is made that the method and results 
obtained up to the present time are sufficient to quantitatively describe 
the brightness discrimination performance of the normal cat; Using 
these results as a criterion, the present technique offers a means of 
accurately measuring the effects of operative destruction of the cen¬ 
tral visual centers. By comparing the curve obtained in the normal 
cat to that found in animals which have undergone experimental 
lesions in the central optic tracts, we may hope to obtain a partial 
answer to the question of the relative importance of the peripheral 
and central mechanisms which govern this visual function. 
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SIMPLE AND COMPLEX BASES FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF VARIOUS TESTS IN THE CARMICHAEL 
ELEVATED-MAZE SITUATION* 1 

New York University College of Medicine 


Charlotte Marker and Martin Dolgin 


In this journal (1938, Vol. 52), Dr. Leonard Carmichael (1) 
published some results for a series of experiments with rats in a 
special elevated-maze problem (Figure 1). The animals were first 

u T, 



FIGURE 1 
Diagram of Maze 
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These experiments were performed in the Animal Psychology laboratory 
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and supervision of Professor T. C. Schneirla. The writers wish to express 
their appreciation to Dr. Schneirla for his invaluable aid in the conduct of 
the experiment and the preparation of the manuscript. 
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required to learn a regular alternation habit consisting of 5 - 51 - 52 
AB -53-54-55 and 5 - 51 - 52 - AB - A 3 - A 4 - AS. Then 
they were given an irregular (chance) alternation to learn, in the 
same situation, After this, the animals were required to learn a regu¬ 
lar alternation habit consisting of A - 51 - A 2 - AH - A 3 - 54 - 55 
and 5 - 51 - 52 - 55 - 53 - 54 - BS. Performance in this latter 
problem was found to be conspicuously poorer than in the initial 
one. Carmichael's conclusion was that learning, in the first situa¬ 
tion, caused inhibitory neural changes which modified the animals' 
capacity for subsequent learning. We question this as a sufficient 
explanation. 

Although Carmichael’s conclusions may prove to be correct upon 
further experimentation, they are not validated by the research 
which he completed. That research did not cover certain explana¬ 
tions which may be entertained as alternatives and as additions to the 
one offered by the experimenter. First, the possible influence of 
centrifugal swing was not explored. If this complicated factor is 
not excluded, a run from 5 to Ts may be mechanically easier than a 
run from A to T j. Thus, for one thing, it is possible that Car¬ 
michael's results were due simply to a fundamental difference in 
difficulty between the two types of runs. 

Second, Carmichael apparently did not consider tile possibility 
that the two opposing situations which he used as his testing ground 
may be fundamentally different for the animal. On the face of the 
matter, by utilizing alternation between the two starting points and 
food box entrances as the crux of his experiment, Carmichael put into 
effect two opposed possibilities fox learning. The first (and the one 
which he evidently believed to have prevailed) is the establishment 
of a relationship between the starting point and the entrance to the 
food box. The other, much simpler to learn, is the establishment of a 
simple alternation habit based upon the tunnel entrances to the food 
box. But from the report, we cannot choose between these processes 
as alternatives or as a possible combination. A clue might be obtained 
from the results of the irregular-alternation (or chance alternation) 
training, but Carmichael finds nothing of significance here. 

The question of what the animal must learn to solve the problem 
is highly important and its answer must be known if we are to 
explain adequately the results of the experiment. To obtain a 
better understanding of the rat’s performance in the maze situa¬ 
tion, we have repeated the experiment and have added some tests 
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designed to reveal any centrifugal-swing effect and any influence of 
the chance-alternation training. In addition, we have changed the 
procedure in an important respect, concerning the influence of 
motivation. 

The maze pattern was that used by Carmichael. It was con¬ 
structed by putting together several 26-inch elevated pathway sec¬ 
tions. Visual homogeneity was approximated by placing screens 
around the maze on all sides. The experiment involved (a) a repe¬ 
tition of Carmichael’s procedures and ( b ) a reversal of Carmichael’s 
procedures. That is, the animals first learned the alternation A to 
A5] B to B5 and then learned A to B 5; B to AS. The A to B 5; 
B to AS runs we call centrifugal-swing (CS) runs, because, theoret¬ 
ically, they are favored by centrifugal swing. The A to A5 ; B to BS 
runs are labelled counter-centrifugal-swing ( C-CS ) because, theo¬ 
retically, CS opposes these. This opposition, introduced through a 
mechanics-of-movement pattern peculiar to the situation, might 
make this second alternation the more difficult of the two. 

Eighteen rats were used in the two experiments. All received 
preliminary training on a straightaway series of maze units, with¬ 
out choice points. This habituated them to an elevated path, and 
particularly to opening the doors which gave access to the end-tunnels 
and, through them, food. One half of the animals in each of the 
two groups were transferred directly from the original situation 
to its reverse, i.e., from CS runs to C-CS and from C-CS runs to 
CS. The other half, after they had learned the original problem, 
'were put on the chance alternation schedule. Then, after learning, 
this situation, they were finally given a new problem (e.g., first CS; 
then chance-alternation of CS; finally, C-CS). 

This involvement of motivation is very important for this problem. 
In Carmichael’s procedure, when the animal first responded in¬ 
correctly on a given run, it could then reach food merely by running 
around to the opposite side. Thus, the animal would receive food 
on every trial, whether or not its initial response was the correct one. 
We eliminated this condition by removing the animal from the maze 
each time it made an incorrect response, and replacing it at the start¬ 
ing point. Similarly, if the animal started at, for example A, and ran 
across to B 2, it was removed and replaced at the starting point. 
This prevented the fixation of an “incorrect” starting point-food 
box relationship. 

The criterion for learning was six consecutive errorless runs. 
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Results 

In Table 1 we present the results for Group I. 


It will he 


seen 


TABLE I 

Trials Required to Learn the Series: CS Re.iui.ar Alternation Problem 
in Ciiance-Alternation Prmilem (Interposed for Certain 1 


Rat 

number 


CS 

alternation 
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7 

13 
3 
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23 

14 
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• to l.curn 
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alternation 

CS : C-CS 
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1 : 4.5 

17 

12 

1 : 1.7 


17 

1 : 1.3 

18 

5 

1 : 1.67 

*“* 

28 

1 : 5.6 

— 

3 

1 : .16 


7 

1 : .15 

96** 


35.3 

12.8 


(3 cases) 

(7 cases) 



**T'k lgm ^ e9 - that no chance-alternation training was given to the animal 
. ^ e experiment was stopped after a total of 105 trials, although the 
■ nonal had not yet learned the CS-chancc-alternation pattern. 

!b‘ nt ° f firSt seven animals requiretl more trials to master 
the C-Lt, problem, although this test followed the 6V> tests. (In three 
cases, it also followed the CS-chance-alternation tests.) The number 
of trials to learn the chance-alternation was in each case greater than 
the number reqmred for the initial learning. The ratios of trials 

N n 7 i i?/. eqU M d r by these an,mals ran K ed from 1:0.15 for 
q 7 f vio i -° r n 016311 nuiI >ber of required trials was 

9.7 for CS learning, 12.8 for C-CS learning, and 35.3 for CS chance- 
alternation learning. In Table 2 we state the number of trials re- 

rsssrrr? r t 1 s 1 by c Group n - These ^ re given 

rials ml t nnt ° f the nine animals required more 
trial to learn the C-CS situation than to learn the CS situation 

which was presented last to the group. The ratios of required trials 

(06 = 1.0) ranged between 0,2 for No. 15 and 26.0 for No. 17. 

CS n 26 to S ° 7 required 0Jll 5 r 0ne trial to master 

73 t m u 'f I he mean numbG1 of trials required was 

learning v J ' Pfo " d 25 ’° chance-alternation 

earning. No. 16 required 68 trials to reach the criterion for learn- 
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TABLE 2 

Trials Required to Learn the Series: C-CIS-Alternation Problem, C-CS 
in Ci-iance-Alternation Problem (Interposed for Certain 
Animals), and CS-Alternation Problem 


Rat 

number 

C-CS 

alternation 

Trials to Learn 

C-CS in chance CS 

alternation alternation 

Ratio of 
CS : C-CS 

9 

27 

_* 

16 

i 

: 1.7 

10 

14 

4- 

9 

i 

: 1.6 

11 

27 

— 

4 

i 

: 6.7 

12 

4 

18 

9 

i 

: 0.44 

13 

IS 

— 

8 

i 

: 1.9 

14 

18 

— 

16 

i 

: 1.1 

15 

12 

10 

52 

i 

: 0.2 

16 

13 

68 

14 

i 

: 0.9 

17 

26 

— 

1 

i 

: 2.6.0 

Mean no. of 
trials re¬ 
quired. 

17.3 

25.0 

14.2 



*— signifies 

that no chance-alternation training 

was given 

to the 

animal. 


ing of the chance-alternation pattern, but both Nos. 10 and 15 re¬ 
quired a smaller number of trials to master this problem than the 
initial one. 

Discussion of Results 

We have stressed the fact that centrifugal swing (Schneirla, 2) 
may be of direct or indirect importance as an influence upon the 
animal’s adjustment to the Carmichael situation. Its role in the rat’s 
alley-maze response has been conclusively demonstrated by Witkin 
and Schneirla (3) and by Witkin and Granich (4). The former 
experimenters found that when a choice-point was preceded by an 
alley-pattern such as our CS-arrangement (i.e., with opposed turns), 
the outside alternative was favored over the other turn in 59 per 
cent of the cases; when the. choice-point is preceded by a [/-series 
of alleys (which we do not employ) the outside alternative was 
favored in 86 per cent of the cases. 

Although the involvement of centrifugal swing in the rat’s elevated- 
maze responses has not been studied as yet, our observations and 
results suggest that it is involved. But in any maze study it is pre¬ 
mature to search for special factors determining relative difficulty 
of parts or solution of the whole, before this fundamental factor has 
been taken into account. 
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If centrifugal swing is a factor in the Carmichael situation, then 
it would operate in favor of the /I and B-T x runs (previously 
referred to by us as CS runs), and there should be some indication 
that these are more easily mastered than the routes referred to as 
C-CS. The trend of the results reported in Tables 1 and 2 defi¬ 
nitely shows this to be the case for the greater part of the animals; 
five out of seven when the CS run was presented first, six out of 
nine when the CS run was presented after the G-OS runs were 
learned. The latter set of results, presented in Table 2, is partic¬ 
ularly striking since it shows that the earlier learning of the C-CS 
situation did not cause animals Nos. 9, 11, 13, 14, and 17 to have 
even more difficulty in mastering the CS situation than they had 
with the situations first presented (i.e., C-CS). I bus, whether the 
CS situation was presented first of all, or later in the series, it proved 
to be less difficult than the C-CS alternative for most of the animals, 
But centrifugal swing, although it appears to be. a factor of basic 
effect here, is definitely not the only factor, as Carmichael’s (1) 
findings and other features of our results indicate. Let us examine 
the required performance in some detail. A regular alternation, such 
as was demanded of the animals in most of the tests of this experi¬ 
ment, is essentially a lower-level' type of performance, since it re¬ 
quires the animal merely to maintain a regular series of position 
habits. It must be borne in mind that the Carmichael situation con¬ 
tains two spatial alternatives in each of its principal sections, i.e., 
two starting points and two end points. It is of great importance 
to determine whether the animal may master any test set for it 
simply in terms of an alternation of responses to the critical junction 
in the pathway joining these points, or must go beyond this in its 
learning. This latter possibility for solution, which Carmichael 
adopts in his conclusion, is that the animal may establish a starting 
point-end point relationship. This, if and when it comes into play, 
must be adjudged a higher-level type of adjustment. 

We arc faced with the necessity of determining whether only one 
of these possible adjustments figures in the animal’s mastery' of a given 
problem in this situation, or whether both of them are involved. 
Carmichael’s report does not furnish a clear basis for deciding. Our 
own tests were planned with a view to solving this difficulty. 

If the animal masters a problem merely in terms of an alternation 
of response based upon limited spatial cues, then traces of a positive 
transfer of this alternation habit should be evidenced in a subsequent 
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learning test. For instance, if the animal has first learned the C-CS 
alternation and is then transferred to the CS alternation test,' 
on this basis we should expect his performance to be correct 
from the beginning in the new situation. That is, it should 
be correct if' the transferred response is merely a habit of alternating 
the direction of turning at the central choice-point, rather than a 
more highly organized response. Other complications should arise 
if there has been established a relationship between starting point 
and tunnel-foodbox during the previous test. 

Our results indicate that in most of the cases this relational organ¬ 
ization was involved to some extent, since all of our animals, with 
the exception of No. 17, required at least a few trials to learn the 
new problem. But there are indications that the simpler alternation 
habit is more ■ persistently and more frequentl}' effective in the solu¬ 
tion of the regular-alternation problems than is the relational habit. 
This conclusion is encouraged by the fact that, when animals were 
presented with a CS-alternation test directly after mastery of the 
C-CS alternation problem, performance in each case was better on 
the second problem than on the first. 

There would appear to be a conflict between this alternation- 
response hypothesis and the involvement of centrifugal swing, but it 
would be a mistake to consider these factors mutually exclusive. It 
is our contention that the two effects furnish the different compo¬ 
nents of one solution-pattern—that their influence is additive. 

This view of the matter is borne out by the results for animals 
Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 7. These animals were initially presented with the 
CS alternation problem and later with the C-CS alternation problem. 
It is to be seen that for these rats, in the subsequent C-CS alternation 
test, there is a definite possibility for conflict between centrifugal 
swing and the positive transfer of an alternation habit. That is, a 
positive transfer of the simple alternation would permit a facile 
solution of the somewhat different alternation problem, whereas CS 
would oppose this easy solution. If the trials required for solution 
of the second problem show an increase over the number required 
for the first, then we might conclude that CS had dominated. But 
the outcome varies from animal to animal. In the cases of animals 
Nos. 3 and 5, centrifugal swing was the dominant factor; in the 
cases of animals Nos. 6 and 7, a transfer of alternation response 
apparently carried the day. Furthermore, the conspicuous agreement 
in the transfer results for animals Nos. 9, 11, 13, 14, and 17 is 
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easily explained if we assume that these two variables operated there 
in the same direction, that is, both, favoring a reduction of trials in 
the solution of the second problem. 

With reference to the above, we wish to stress at this point the 
significance of some data concerning the importance of OS in the 
experiment. The mean trials for original learning when a CS alter¬ 
nation had to be mastered was found to be 9.75 trials. In contrast, 
the mean for original learning of the C-CS alternation was 17.3 trials. 
Although the number of animals precludes any statistical check on 
the reliability of this difference, we do feel justified in accepting the 
outcome as a strong indication that there existed a difference in 
difficulty between the two types of runs. 

The significance of our chance-alternation tests may now be con¬ 
sidered. It is our contention that this situation cannot be learned 
as a simple alternation habit but that, in order to learn the problem, 
the animal must establish a relationship between the starting points 
and the tunnels. If this is the case, the chance-alternation learning 
should require a greater number of trials for solution than the regular 
alternation pattern. Furthermore, from the above hypothesis, we 
should expect that, if a chance-alternation test were interposed be¬ 
tween the initial and final learning, it would have a definite effect 
on the latter. This would be expected if the chance-alternation learn¬ 
ing demanded a type of learning not strongly involved in the initial 
test for which an alternation-response might he sufficient (in other 
words, if the chance-alternation introduces a new problem). Our 
results show that the chance-alternation pattern offers no significant 
elements which can be transferred positively to the final problem. 
The evident reason is that relationships are established in the chance- 
alternation procedure which are inimical to the solution of the last 
regular-alternation problem. 

We have previously offered reasons for concluding that a simple- 
alternation response dominated the learning in the first of the series 
of problems presented to the animals. This does not preclude the 
possibility, however, that the animals may have “adopted” the more 
complex starting point-tunnel relationship as the basis for learning 
this problem. The latter possibility would be expected to arise with 
relative infrequency. However, in the event of its occurrence, we 
would expect the number of trials required to learn the chance- 
alternation pattern (which follows the initial learning) to decrease 
considerably, The fact is that with one exception all of the animals 
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presented with the chance-alternation problem as a second test showed 
the expected increase in required number of trials. Circumstances 
suggest that the single exception, No. 10, may have progressed be¬ 
yond the described lower-level response. 

The CS-.C-CS ratios given in Tables 1 and 2 disclose the effect 
of the chance-alternation test as an influence upon subsequent learn¬ 
ing. In the case of Group I, both the effects of centrifugal swing 
and the chance-alternation test might offer some opposition to the 
learning of the following C-CS alternation problem. Table 1 shows 
that the number of trials required to solve the latter test is (in the 
case of every animal given the chance-alternation test) greater than 
the number required to solve the original problem. On the other 
hand, among the four animals not given the chance-alternation test, 
two solved the C-CS pattern in fewer trials than were required to 
solve the original problem. For Group II (Table 2) for which 
centrifugal swing favored solution of the final problem, all of the 
animals who had chance-alternation (except No. 10) showed an 
increase in the number of trials required foT the CS-alternation. 
Evidently a conflict in response is present here, but the effect of the 
chance-alternation training dominates over the effect of CS for all 
animals except No. 10. On the other hand, those animals given the 
(75-alternation test immediately after learning the C-CS alternation 
problem required fewer trials to solve the CS test than the original 
test. This suggests an absence of conflict in that case. 

This evidence shows that learning the chance-alternation test con¬ 
flicts with and hinders the solution of a subsequent learning problem 
such as Carmichael gave his animals. Our explanation of the diffi¬ 
culty is that none of the learned elements from the chance-alternation 
can be transferred positively to the new problem situation. The 
organization formed in solving the chance-alternation problem is 
diametrically opposed to the one which is required for the solution 
of the following problem. This is borne out by our finding that the 
number of trials required for the solution of the problem which 
followed a chance-alternation test was greater than the number 
required for solution of the initial test, even when the last test was 
ordinatily an easy one (from the point of view of centrifugal swing 
facilitation). 

The fact that the mastery of a chance-alternation problem proved 
to be more difficult than either of the problems which followed is 
understandable from our explanation. The last problems were tests 
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which we have found to require merely a simple alternation habit 
whereas the chance-alternation problem required the establishment 
of a starting-point—end-point relationship. 

Carmichael's statement that learning in one situation causes neural 
changes which modify the animal's capacity for subsequent learning 
is undeniably true as an isolated statement. Hut the important ques 
tion is concerned with the different factors in learned adjustments 
which underlie such modifications. 

We have repeated and extended Carmichael's test because his re¬ 
sults did not bring out the nature of the forces involved here. Our 
results show that what is learned in this situation, thus what is 
available for transfer, depends upon the factors selected by the pro- 
“T% F ? r , lnstance ’ we c °™'der our practice of giving 'food only 
at the foodplace which was “correct” according to the nature of the 
test, of great importance for the outcome. According to the experi- 

doTeirh mani , PUlatl0n , 0f th , e routinc ' the ™imal learns in this situa¬ 
tion either a lower-order alternation habit or a higher-order organ¬ 
ization involving the relationship of two spatially separated locales 

ffects WS S tHer complicated b >' centrifugal swing 


Summary and Conclusions 


ord < ;r7ii h ^ 1 ’« s T p ^ im ' nt , (1J rci, “ , " d “ d “■“■‘"I h 

order (a) to test the involvement of centrifugal swing as a factor 
n the mastery of various problems in his situation; (it) to discover 
(V) tn r 61 s Whl c h the chance - alt ernation problem is solved- and 

operates diSeteX al diXtoX M “ n,r,f " Bl SWi " E ' 

fa XrssxX xf sx 

°~r xxzts “ d th ' - xx 

rf nE ,o w ,h ' »«toe 

6 1 SWlne> The test which required a turn against 
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centrifugal swing representatively proved to be more difficult than 
the test in which the schedule favored a centrifugal swing turn. 

The chance-alternation problem requires a more complex learning 
than do the regular alternation tests, because it cannot be solved on 
the basis of simple alternation of position habits. This test demands 
the organization of a relationship hetween starting-point and ending 
of the situation. The evidence suggests that this higher-level organ¬ 
ization interferes with the subsequent learning of a regular alterna¬ 
tion problem. 
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A STUDY OF SOCIAL STATUS ON THE 
SECOND GRADE LEVEL* 

North Texas State Teachers College 


Merl E. Bonney 1 


A. Problem and Method 

The emphasis on socialization as an important part of education 
has led to much discussion and some research in recent years. Such 
topics as leadership, factors associated with social success and fail¬ 
ure, reasons for liking and disliking people, mutual friendships, 
and techniques for stimulating social efficiency have been given a 
rather large amount of attention in educational and psychological 
literature. Having become interested in these topics, the writer 
initiated a study of various phases of social success among primary 
grade children in Denton, Texas, in the fall of 1938. Denton is a 
town of approximately 12,000 population and is the location of 
two state colleges, The North Texas State Teachers College and 
the Texas State College for ’Women. The data for the study herein 
reported were gathered from three schools—the Demonstration 
School, which is conducted as a part of the North Texas State 
Teachers College, and two public schools known as the Sam Hous¬ 
ton and Robert E. Lee Schools. Throughout this report these 
schools will be designated as Schools A , B, and C. 

In order to avoid repeating the number of cases in each school 
numerous times it can be stated at this point that the population 
of School A fluctuated between 23 and 28 pupils during the course 
of this study; that of School B between 30 and 38, that of School Q 
hetween 24 and 37—with the most typical figure being near 30. 

The main purpose of this investigation is to determine the factors 
related to social success and to devise means of raising the social 

^Received in the Editorial Office on November 23, 1940. 

l The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the school^ officials and 
teachers of Denton who have given such excellent cooperation in this study. 
These include; Superintendent R, C. Patterson, Dr, J. C. Matthews, Mr. 
J. L. Yarbrough, Mr. C. J. Walker, Miss Bess Tilford, Miss Epsie Young, 
Mrs. Bess Wilkins, Mrs. Una Gibbons, Miss Roberta Rogers, Mrs. Frances 
W. Wiley, Miss Inez Odell, and Mrs. C. C. Williams. Appreciation is 
also due the cooperating Denton physicians; Dr. W. H. Hawley, Dr. 
Charles Saunders, Jr., and Dr. Jack Woodward. 
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acceptance of those who are below average. This report, however 
does not deal with the second phase of this problem. The study 
was started on first-graders during the school year 1938-39 but 
nearly all the data in this report were obtained from these children 
while they were in the second grade. During the first year most 
of the time was spent using various time-sampling devices of social 
behavior with the primary object of becoming personally acquainted 
with the children to be studied. 

The terms ''social status,” "social recognition,” "social success,” 
and “popularity” are used interchangeably in this discussion. This 
status, recognition, success, or popularity was determined by pupil 
choices. 2 


In School A there were five choosing situations as follows’ 
October, stating preferences of children with whom to have picture 
taken; November, repeat of the same situation; December, listing 
children to whom Christmas presents were to be given; April 
stating choices of children they would prefer to go home with 
after school; May, selecting one preferred as a partner on the bus 
trip taken by the group. In the first two situations the children 
made a first, second, and third choice, but in the remaining three 
situations they were instructed to list as many as they desired with¬ 
out any limit. 


In School B there were six choosing situations as follows: Octo¬ 
ber, selecting children with whom to have pictures taken; January, 
c oosmg a child to sit by at the beginning of the second semester; 
February fisting pupils to whom valentines were to be given- 
Larch, selecting a partner for the group trip to the zoo; May, list- 
mg pre erences of children to go home with after school. In Octo- 

all the WaS r ite ? t0 firSt> SeCOnd - and third choiceS - In 

d' I h y 7 number .f el f ted was uidfmited. In addition to the 

. m situations, pupil choices were also obtained in School B 
m “ P^gnmnd games from October to January. 

be" u°- ° t ere Wer L e eight choosin g situations as follows: Octo- 
& ° thers ]n the /°r L with whom ^e Pi«ure taken; 
given at Ch * 7 nameS ° f t th ° Se t0 wll0m P rescnts were to be 
trip on aSn T S 8 - ch °™"g Partners for class 

P I 1 J J anu a r y 21, naming children they would prefer to 

Sociometry—A Journtd^oj InteriJr* M ° r !, n °’ s , Shall Survive and his 
the possibilities of sociometric rtud°ief. R ‘ laU ° nS for simulation in seeing 
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sit by at beginning of second semester; February, listing names of 
children to whom valentines were to be given; March, electing a 
child to be class librarian; April, choosing a child to hold a fossil 
while a group picture was taken (the fossil had played an important 
part in a class project) ; May, listing preferences of partners for 
marching to the Teachers College, to see a flower exhibit. Except 
in the case of the October choosing there was no limit to the num¬ 
ber of selections that could be made. 

The scoring technique was as follows: first choice 5 points, second 
4 points, third 3 points, fourth 2 points, fifth 1 point, and all choices 
thereafter 1 point. This is admittedly a crude device for reducing 
to quantitative form such a subtle thing as differing degrees of social 
acceptance. However, when six or eight choosing situations are 
held during a school year the final score obtained for each child is 
certainly not far from designating his actual status in the group. 
Teacher judgment on the whole supported the pupil choices. An¬ 
other small check was had in School G in which a popularity contest 
was sponsored by school officials for the purpose of an assembly 
program. In the second grade the two pupils elected corresponded 
exactly to the two top pupils on the basis of the status scores for the 
entire school year. 

The composite score for each child was determined by first con¬ 
verting his raw score in each choosing situation into a per cent and 
then averaging his per cent scores in all of the selections made 
throughout the year. This made his total average per cent score. 
In case a child was absent when choices were made it was sometimes 
possible to have him make his selections when he returned. This 
was not always feasible, however, so some children in each school 
did not have scores for all the choosing situations. In order not to 
lose these cases from the total average per cent scores each child 
who was absent on a particular choosing occasion was given a score 
equal to the average score he received when he was present. In a 
few instances the teacher wrote the names of all, the children on 
the blackboard and called attention to the fact that a child could 
be chosen even though he was not present. In such instances no 
child was counted absent. (Before the children could write they 
came up to the teacher and whispered their choices to her while she 
wrote them down.) In determining the list for the full term no 
child w'as included who was not present for at least half of the 
choosing situations. In only six cases in all three schools was this 
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degree of absence involved (of those included in the lists) and in 
every case these pupils were extremely low in status scores. Usually 
the amount of absence was only one or two times. Of course, this 
method of talcing care of absences involves a certain amount of 
error but it certainly is not large. Nor did these adjustments play 
a significant role in determining status placements since, nearly all 
of those who were most frequently absent from the choosing situa¬ 
tions were pupils of very low status so that they received a very 
small portion of the choices in any case. It should be made clear, 
too, that the adjustments for absence were made only for the total 
average per cent scores. In running the correlations between suc¬ 
cessive choosing situations (reported later) only those cases were 
used which were present in hoth situations. 


B. Distribution of Status 


A number of investigations have afforded data on the distribution 
of status in various groups when status is measured by sociometric 
tests. H. H. Jennings (11), in his studies in the New York 
framing School for Girls, found that when 236 girls were asked to 
choose a living mate and a working mate 29 per cent were below 
the mean on three counts, namely, in number of votes received, 
number of different girls voted for, and number of mutual friends. 
I his means that approximately one third of the girls were in a 
decidedly inferior position in respect to friendship. Jennings found 
that 6 per cent of tile girls were isolates since they received no 
choices at all. Moreno (12) reports from a study of 505 girls in the 
New York Training School for Girls that after a number of suc- 
cesswe choices 15 per cent of the girls remained uncliosen. Dimock 
W had 118 boys in a summer camp choose 10 other boj's for tent- 
mates. He found that 25 per cent of the boys received no first 
or second choices and that 14 per cent were chosen only in last or 
next to last places. 


Tab^ i dlStnbuti ° n of status in the thre e Denton schools is shown in 

It is evident from the above table that the distribution of social 
recognition in the groups studied does not follow a normal distribu- 

nrmmTT f nStea l, there . 1S lligh concentration in a selected 
j-rp a , e op ' T 1S P 0In t is further emphasized by noting the 

toITZ T" n 6 TT^ YOteS 0f the highcst in each 

group and the ones at the bottom. In School A the highest child 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of Status Scores in the Second Grades of Three Denton 

Schools 



Per cent of 

total average 

Per cent of 

total average 


per cent scores 

of entire 

per cent scores 

of entire 


group held 

by 

upper 20 

group held 

by 

lower 20 

School 

per cent 

of 

pupils 

per cent 

of 

pupils 


A 

B 

C 


58 

48 

54 


received a total score equal to that of 11 pupils (48%) at the bot¬ 
tom of the group. In School B the highest child received a total 
score equal to that of the lowest 11 pupils (29%). In School G 
the top child received a total vote equal to the lowest 12 pupils 
(43%). Although there was no child who failed to receive a single 
vote throughout the entire year there were a number of isolates in 
nearly all of the separate choosings. This number varied from 0 
to 23 per cent with an average for all three grades of 10 per cent. 
It was noted that there was a larger number of isolates in those 
choosing situations in which some ability was involved such as 
acting as librarian or as nurse or doctor in a school project. The 
situation in which there were no isolates was in the giving of valen¬ 
tines. 

The question may be asked as to whether the children who were 
most popular received their choices from a wide distribution of 
children or from a small group of friends? Also, did the most 
popular pupils vote for as many children as voted for them ? These 
questions are answered in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Average Numder of Different Children Voting for the Social Status 
Quartile Groups in the Second Grades of Three Denton Schools 
and the Ratio between the Number of Different Children Voted 
for by Each Quartile Group and the Number Voting in Turn 
for these Children 


Social 

status 

quartiles 

School A 
No. of 
children 
voting for 

Ratio 

average 

School B 
No. of 
children 
voting for 

Ratio 

average 

School C 
No. of 
children 
voting for 

Ratio 

averag 1 

4 

23 

187 

21 

157 

26 

241 

3 

16 

101 

18 

132 

18 

141 

2 

13 

92 

10 

86 

14 

98 

1 

10 

74 

7 

52 

8 

77 
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In respect to the first question above it can be readily seen from 
Table 2 that it is answered in the affirmative. In each school the 
average number of different children voting for the quartile groups 
varies directly with the degree of social acceptance—when the first' 
quartile is understood as being the lowest in status and so on up to 
the fourth. In School // the number of different children voting 
for the highest quartile group was more than twice as large as the 
number voting for the lowest group and in Schools B and C the 
proportion was 3 to 1 or better. The fact that this kind of relation¬ 
ship held true for each quartile in all three schools definitely shows 
that on the whole the pupils who were most popular were so because 
of a wide acceptance throughout their groups rather than because 
of consistently receiving high votes from a few close friends. This 
also shows that these groups of children were quite well agreed on 
the factors which determine social status. 

The figures on ratios in Table 2 were obtained by dividing 
the number of different children which each child voted for through¬ 
out the year into the number of different children who voted for 
this child. The ratios of each quartile group were averaged to 
make the above figures. However, only those choosing situations 
were used which involved an unlimited number of choices, It will 
be clear that when an average quartile ratio is greater than 100 it 
means that the children in this group had more children voting 
for them than they voted for in return. Thus the average ratio 
of 241 for the upper group in School C means that for every child 
which these children choose throughout the year approximately 2J4 
children choose them. It will be observed that the ratios for all 
the first and second quartiles are below 100. This shows that the 
children below average in status in each school are reaching out for 
more friendship contacts than they are receiving. On the other 
hand many (but not all) of those who were most popular in each 
school confined their choices to a few of their best friends. The 
reason for this situation probably is that those in the upper quartiles 
feel secure in their status and so do not feel the need of reaching out 
for moje responsive social contacts, whereas most of those below 
average in status sense their insecurity and arc anxious to do any¬ 
thing which offers promise of throwing them into friendly relations 
with other children. Hence they put down more names in the 
choosing situations in the hope of thereby pleasing more children, 
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or of ensuring themselves a partner, as the case might be in the 
situations where choices were made. 

What attitude should be taken toward the fact that studies of 
various groups including those in Denton show a rather high degree 
of concentration of status in a few members at the top? Is this a 
so-called "natural” condition or is it highly susceptible to change? 
Should it be changed? Would those at the top of the group'be 
better off if social recognition and friendship were more evenly 
distributed throughout the entire membership? Can those in the 
lower third or half in status have adequate or normal personality 
development in spite of the limited positive tele which they arouse 
in others? In answer to the last question Dimock (4) presents 
evidence to show that one or two friends is not enough for whole¬ 
some personality growth. It is the opinion of the writer that, it is 
highly desirable to stimulate a better distribution of social acceptance 
throughout a group than sociometric studies show to be. the case. 
In saying this there is no implication that those at the top in status 
have too much recognition in any absolute sense but only relatively. 
One of the fortunate things about social acceptance is that it is not 
a limited quantity which, if it is to be changed, can only be re-divided 
in a different way. On the contrary it is something which can he 
created indefinitely without anyone losing what he possesses. If the 
lower one-third of individuals in status in a particular group were 
so helped that they raised their social acceptance, say 20 per cent, 
not only these persons but the entire group would be enriched, 
including those at the top. The amount of optimism, good humor, 
mutual appreciation and all that is included under “friendship” 
would certainly be increased. Would this not be a gain for all? An 
analogy may be drawn here with the field of health. Are we not 
all more healthy because of the fact that health is now much better 
distributed throughout our population than it was one hundred 
years ago? This has been everyone’s gain and nobody’s loss. This 
would seem to be true of all psychological and spiritual goods and is 
certainly true in some respects at least in the area of material 
goods. 

C. Stability or Status 

A question often raised in sociometric studies is in regard to the 
stability of status. Do those who receive the most votes in one 
situation continue to rank high in the other choosing situations? 
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On this point Moreno (12) reports that in tiie New York Training 
School for Girls his subjects maintained their original choices for 
living with each other to the extent of 95 per cent after an interval 
of three months. In a study made by Joan Criswell (3) in a New 
York City public elementary school it was found that both first 
and second choices remained stable over a period of six weeks to 
the extent of 36 per cent. First choices were most resistant to 
change—being 69 per cent stable over the six weeks period. 

The stability of status scores in the Denton schools is shown in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Correlations Between Successive Status Scores inijTiiree Denton Schools 


School 

A 

First 

grade 

and 

Oct. 

1939 

First 

grade 

and 

Sec. 

grade 

Oct. N ov. 

and and 

Nov. Dec. 

Dee. 

and 

Apr. 

Apr. 

and 

May 

May, 

1940 

and 

Oct. 

1939 


.74 


.82 

.73 

.83 

.64 

.76 

.77 

School 

First 

First 







May, 

u 

grade 

grade 







1940 


and 

and 

Oct, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

and 


Oct. 

Sec. 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

Oct. 


1939 

grade 

Jail. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1939 


.64 

.56 

.46 

.49 

.16 

.27 

.63 

.36 

School 

First 

First 



Jan. 




May, 

C 

grade 

grade 


Nov. 

8 

Jan. 



1940 


and 

and 

Oct. 

and 

and 

21 

Reb. Mar. Apr. 

and 


Oct. 

Sec. 

and 

Jan. 

Jan. 

and 

and and and 

Oct. 


1939 

grade 

Nov. 

8 

21 

Feb. 

Mar. Apr. May 

1939 


.34 

.48 

.68 

.94 

.75 

.76 

.65 .89 

.86 

.70 


An examination of Table 3 shows that all the correlations are 
above zero and positive. In Schools A and C nearly all the coeffi¬ 
cients are above —(—.65. For the second grades alone the average 
correlations for the three schools are as follows: A -(-.75, B 4-.40, 
C -(-.78. It will be noted that the relationship between the total 
first grade standing and the first choosing situation in October, 
1939, is rather high except in the case of School C. It seems 
probable that the results for Schools A and B are the most valid 
since the data for the first grade were more adequate in these schools 
than in School C. However, the number of cases in each instance 
was small being 21, 16, and 17 respectively. Approximately this 
same number of cases was available for the correlations between the 
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total first grade and total second grade standings. In School A 
this relationship was high and in the other two a fair degree of 
stability was shown. 

It will be observed that the coefficients for successive choosings in 
School B are considerably lower than in the other two. There are 
two possible explanations of this fact. In the first place the children 
in this group were more homogeneous than either of the other two 
second grades in intelligence, social competence, and home back¬ 
grounds. Data on the first two of these factors are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Variability of Second Grade Pupils of Three Denton Schools in IQ 
and Social Competence 

School IQ Social competence 

Extreme 


Extreme 

scores Range Sigma 


per cent 

scores Range Sigma 


A 82-148 66 16.25 .01-20 

B 72-125 53 13.30 .001-08 

C 66-137 71 1+.80 .002-.14 


19 4.45 

7.99 2.15 

13.99 3.04 


In Table 4 both the range and standard deviation of IQ’s show 
that the pupils in School B were more on a par with each other in 
this respect than were those in the other two schools. Likewise the 
figures for social competence (total average per cent scores) show 
much less variability between the upper and lower pupils and a 
greater homogeneity throughout the distribution. This means that 
the pupils in School B were more equalized in social success. 

Unfortunately accurate data on the home background have been 
obtained on only one of the three, schools under study. However, 
the writer has visited nearly all of the homes involved and has had 
the impression that those in School B are more homogeneous than 
the other two groups. In School A the homes ranged all the way 
from very poor unpainted country houses to the best homes in Den¬ 
ton. In School C the children came from home situations ranging 
all the way from the worst of shacks to those with incomes between 
$1,500 and $3,000. There is no doubt but that the range between 
the upper and lower home groups in School B is considerably less 
than in School A and it is the writer’s impression that it is also less 
than in School C. More complete data will be obtained on this 
point during a subsequent follow-up. 
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The fact that the pupils in School B were more homogeneous 
in intelligence quotients, social competence, anti home background 
made it possible for choices to be better distributed throughout the 
entire group than was the case in the other schools. Since a few 
pupils were not so decidedly superior to the others a greater shifting 
of choices was possible from one choosing situation to another. A 
larger proportion had a chance to appear in a fayorable light in the 
estimation of others. This would make for lower correlations 
between successive choices than would be true in a group in which a 
few pupils were very outstanding in one or more factors important 
to social status. It may bC recalled that in the previous section on 
distribution of status the upper fifth in School B did receive 48 
per cent of the total per cent scores cast during the school year. 
This, of course, is a rather severe concentration in the upper brackets, 
but it is less than in the other two schools (10 and 6 per cent) and 
there was more shifting of choices among the pupils in this upper 
20 per cent as well as in the test of the distribution. 

Before leaving this point about the greater homogeneity of School 
B it will be appropriate to point nut a practical application, namely, 
that if a child does not possess very outstanding traits he will be 
much more apt to attain social recognition in a group composed of 
others of approximately his level of ability to compete for status. 
This fact has often been observed, but there is little evidence to 
show that educators have been any where near as much concerned 
about grouping children for purposes of social success as they have 
about grouping them for academic success. 

The statement was made in a foregoing paragraph that there are 
two possible explanations of the lower correlations between scores 
in successive choosing situations in School B than in Schools A and 
C, Aside from the factor of greater homogeneity in School B 
there is also the factor of greater pupil turn-over. In School A 
there were three new pupils throughout the year and two drop outs. 
In School B there were 13 new pupils and 12 who dropped out. 
In School C there were five new pupils added to the roll while 11 
were lost 1 . On the basis of the number present for the first choosing 
in October those figures represent the following percentages: School 
.4,11 and 7 per cent; School B, 36 and 33 per cent; School C, 15 
and 32 per cent. These data show that there was a marked differ¬ 
ence between Schools B and A\n pupil turn-over and a considerable 
difference between Schools B and G in number of new pupils added. 
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It can readily be understood that a group which has a high degree of 
turn-over would show lower correlations between successive choosing 
situations than one in which the population is fairly stable. Another 
factor affecting the correlations from the standpoint of turn-over is 
the degree of popularity of the pupils gained or lost. In School A 
none of the pupils either gained or lost were even average in recog¬ 
nition. In School B , on the other hand, two of the pupils gained 
became better than average in popularity and two of those lost were 
in the upper quartile in status. This naturally made for a greater 
distribution of votes. In School C two of those added during the 
year attained recognition scores in the third quartile whereas only 
one of those lost had achieved even average status. This explains 
why in spite of a 32 per cent loss of pupils in School C there was a 
negligible effect on the distribution of status. It may now he con¬ 
cluded on the point under discussion that one of the important factors 
determining the extent to which recognition scores remain stable 
throughout a school year is the extent to which the group popula¬ 
tion remains stable, and more particularly the extent to which there 
is a turn-over in pupils who are able to attain a high degree of social 

competence. . 

There is little doubt but that a teacher plays a significant role 
in determining the stability or instability of status in a school group, 
but nothing on this point could be decided from the data in this 
study. In School A the same teacher was in charge the full year 
whereas there was a change of teachers in both the other schools at 
the end of the first semester. Since, of the three schools, School C 
showed the highest average correlation between scores in successive 
choices throughout the year this shows that at least in this group 
other factors were far more important in determining recognition 
than the change of teachers. 

Before closing this discussion on the stability'' of status one more 
point remains to be made. This is in respect to the relation between 
scores made in choosing situations in the classroom and scores made 
in choosing situations on the playground. As previously stated, data 
were obtained on this point only in School B. The writer had two 
assistants go down to this school two days a week during the play 
period. While one assistant conducted the games the other took 
down the choices made whenever a choosing game such as I armor 
in the Dell was played. This was done from the latter part of 
October to the latter part of January. Altogether, data were 
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obtained on 22 game-choosing situations, with an average of 15 
choices per game. By counting each choice as one point a total 
score was arrived at for each child. These total scores ranged 
from 2 to 32 with a mean of II. After changing these scores into 
per cents (using 27 cases) a correlation was run with the total 
average per cents for the whole year. The r proved to he +.62. 
Also a correlation was run between the playground scores and the 
classroom choices made on January 21. This was found to he 4 - 76 
These results point to the conclusion .that on the whole the children 
who were most popular in the classroom were also most popular on 
the plaj'grouncL 


v . IQs and Social Status 

Hardy ( 8 ), in a study of elementary school children involving 
choices of friends, found an r of +.37 between IQ's and social 
recognition. When only tile upper 20 per cent in recognition were 
considered it was found that not one had an IQ below 90 and 29 

"h" “« 1 T °\ ' 1 ° 0 0 ) . stud,, in 

e uppei grades of the elementary school in which a composite 

social score was determined by combining teacher ratings nunil 
choices, and the results obtained on a Sociability Te Betw7e 

this composite score and IQ's an r of +.30 was obtained. 

fourth fifth • i I ? adership scores ™ children in the 

urth fifth, sixth and seventh grades based on six elections held 

/ 0 ? s he°f U ound C i SC r year ‘- BctWeen theSC ^dership scores and 
+.36 + 36 hC leSpeCtIVe Rradcs correlations of +.33, +.46, 

In the Denton study the IQ's were obtained in both the first 
IntXr dff 3 1 "' meanS ° f CaIl ' fornia M <mtal Maturity Scale. 

^ - rrirs: 

™ thrown to«hcr , to mL''''" ' h ' h"' in “ ch sch ° o1 

through the fourth a,iart; k Af ne C ° mblned group and so on up 

cases) the avenee TO «, J ) In the second grade (79 

average IQ s ran: first quartile 92, second 102, third 108, 
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and fourth 109. These figures show that the relation between 
IQ's and social acceptance during these two years was not marked. 
However, in each year the two upper quartiles had higher average 
IQ's than the two lower groups and the contrasts between the 
first and fourth quartiles are no doubt significant—being 16 and 17 
points respectively in the two years. In the two upper quartiles 
there were only three children with IQ's under 90 whereas there 
were 16 lower than this figure among those below average in status. 

Pearson Product Moment coefficients were obtained between 
IQ's and total average per cent scores and social status in the second 
grade. In School A this turned out to be +.02; in School B, +-44; 
and in School C, +.11. All these relationships are too low to be 
significant. A number of additional correlations, six in all, were 
run between IQ's and scores made in particular choosing situations. 
These varied from +.04 to +.46. The latter figure was found 
when the purpose of the choosing situation was to select a librarian. 
This may have some significance in that there was usually a higher 
correlation between IQ’s and social status scores when the choosing 
situations involved some degree of ability such as being a class li¬ 
brarian or acting the part of a doctor in a health project. In one 
. school a girl with the highest IQ in the group had never received a 
popularity score of even as much as average in either the first or 
second grades, but in an election of post-master in the second grade 
she ro^ to fourth place from the top. The teacher had called atten¬ 
tion to the need of certain qualifications for the office. In Mc- 
Gahan’s (14) study in which coefficients in the thirties and forties 
were obtained all the choosing situations involved leadership func- 

* l t S eems highly probable that the chief reason for the generally 
low correlations between IQ’s and the status scores lies in person¬ 
ality traits. A boy with an IQ of 120 in one of the schools studied 
is' very low in status apparently because he is inconsiderate of the 
rights of others. He fights and pushes ahead of his turn. A girl 
with an IQ in the gifted class is in the lowest quartile in popularity 
apparently because she is so indifferent to other children that she 
has not made friends. On the other hand is a girl with an IQ of 
101 who ranks next to the top in social acceptance in her grade. 
She performs well before the group, tells stories with _ dramatic 
effects, dresses well, has a cute smile, and is quite attractive. I he 
lowest IQ found in any upper quartile group was 77. I his was 
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the score of an oyer age boy who was very poor in his school work 
but was quite active and capable on the playground. In this capa¬ 
city he won the admiration of other boys who gave him most of his 
votes. 

It is quite possible (and some evidence shows it) that the relation 
between intelligence and social acceptance increases with age. 

E. Academic Achievement and Social Status 

In his study of sociability of elementary school children Hsia (10) 
found a correlation of +.33 (.46 after correction) between his 
composite sociability scores and reading achievement on a standard¬ 
ized test. Hardy (8) found an r of +.36 between total educational 
achievement and pupil choices of friends in grades three to six. 

The reading data in the Denton study was obtained from the 
Gates Primary Reading Test which was given in its different forms 
in September, January, and May. Miss Nellie Griffiths and her 
student assistants in the Reading Laboratory were responsible for 
administering and scoring the tests. The findings in relation to 
social acceptance are summarized in Table 5. The same procedure 


TABLE 5 

Relation Between the Combined Social Status Quartu.es in Three Second 
Grades in Denton Schools and Reading Achievement 


Combined 

social 

status 

quartlles 

Ave, 

R.A. 

Sept, 

1939 

71 cases 

Ave. 

R.A, 

Jan. 

1940 

64 cases 

Ave. 

R.A. 

May 

19+0 

49 cases 

Ave. 

gain 

Sept. 

to 

Jan. 

63 cases 

gain 

Jan. 

to 

May 

51 cases 

4 

7 yr.-4tn, 

8 yr.-7m, 

8 yr,-7m. 

12 m. 

7.5 m, 

3 

7 yr.-6m. 

8 yr.-3m, 

8 yr.-7m. 

10 m. 

6 m. 

2 

7 yr.-lm. 

8 yr.-lm, 

8 yr.-7m. 

9 m. 

8 m. 

1 

6yr.-10m, 

7 yr.-6m. 

8 yr.-3m. 

7 m. 

7 m. 


is followed as in the previous section of combining the status quar- 
tiles of all three schools. 

Turning to the data in Table 5 on reading ages (R. A.) it can 
be seen that in September there was some differentiation between 
the status quaitiles in reading ability, but it is not entirely consistent 
since the highest average is in the third quartile. However, the two 
Upper groups have an advantage of 5.5 reading age months over the 
two lower groups. In January there is a very consistent variation 
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of average reading ages with the social status quartiles. The differ¬ 
ences run 7 months, 2 months, and 4 months between the first and 
second, the second and third, and third and fourth quartiles respec¬ 
tively. The two upper groups have an advantage of 7.5 reading age 
months over the two lower groups. In May there is no variation 
of average reading ages with the social acceptance quartiles, except 
that the lowest quartile is four months below the other three. Why 
this should be is not known for certain. There is a cue, however, 
in the-two succeeding columns in Table 5 on average gains. It will 
be noted first that the gains made from September to January are 
greater than the gains from January to May in the three upper 
groups. It will also be noted that the September to January gains 
vary consistently with the status quartiles. Apparently what this 
means is that during the first semester, as compared with the second, 
the pupils were more differentiated in their reading progress and 
that on the whole the more popular children made the greatest 
reading gains. During the second term the better readers were 
not able to maintain the rate of progress established during the first 
semester on easier material—so there was a levelling off of gains 
and consequently a poorer relation between social success and read¬ 
ing progress. 

' A number of correlations were run between the scores obtained 
in particular choosing situations and reading ages. These ran: +.04, 
+.08, +.10, +.41, +.54, and +.67. The last three coefficients, 
which are so noticeably higher than the others, were obtained in the 
first instance in January and in the other two in the late spring. A 
possible explanation of this rise in the size of the coefficients is that 
as the school year progressed there was a tendency for the better 
readers to become a little more socially adequate and thus to be better 
accepted. This may seem to be a contradiction to what has just been 
said in interpreting the data of Table 5, but there is no real contra¬ 
diction since the quartiles in Table 5 are based on the average status 
scores throughout the year, whereas the three correlations of +.41, 
+.54, and +.67 were obtained on choices made in January, April, 
and May only. 

In School A the teacher preferred to give the New Stanford 
Achievement Test rather than the Gates Primary Reading Test at 
the close of school in May. A correlation of +.46 (22 cases) was 
found between the composite score on this test and the average 
social status for the full year. Although this cannot be said to be 
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high, nevertheless, when the size of other coefficients that have been 
obtained between any one factor and social acceptance scores are 
considered, it must he concluded that good general itcademic compe¬ 
tence in this group was tiuite definitely lelated to social status. 

F. Various Physical Characteristics and Social Status 

Hardy (8) found in his study of elementary school children 
that his upper group in popularity was rather decidedly superior to 
the general population studied, and especially to the unpopular 
group, in both athletic skills and general health. The most popular 
ones had fewer defects of teeth, tonsils, adenoids, and posture. 
Height and weight had no significant relation to social acceptance. 
Physical attractiveness was much more characteristic of the popular 
than of the unpopular group. 

Hicks and Hayes (9), studying adolescents, found practically no 
difference between their four groups on the basis of social compe¬ 
tence and physical measurements. In eye defects the upper group 
was in a worse condition than the lowest group, the respective 
figures being 17 and 7 per cent. 

In the Denton study data were obtained on the following physical 
factors: teeth cavities, enlarged or inflamed tonsils, certain eye and 
ear defects, dark adaptation, basal metabolism, and height and 
weight. 

The data on teeth cavities were obtained from examinations made 
by two practicing dentists in the city of. Denton who came to the 
schools in November, 1939, for this purpose. Likewise, the data on 

TABLE 6 

Relation Between the Combined Social Status Quartiles in Three 
Second Grades of Denton Schools on the One Hand and Teeth and 
Tonsil Defects on the Other 



Teeth 

Cavities 


Tonsil defects 



(80 

cases) 


(76 cases) 

No. of 

Combined 


No. of 



children 

Ouartiles 


children 



without 

for three 

No. of 

without 

No. 

No. 

tonsil 

schools 

cavities 

cavities 

enlarged 

inflamed 

defects 


4 69 S 11 10 9 

3 SO 6 7 3 11 

2 49 5 9 7 9 

1 69 1 10 6 8 
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tonsil defects were obtained from examinations made by a practicing 
eye-ear-nose and throat specialist in Denton. The results of these 
surveys in relation to the combined status quartiles are given in 
Table 6. 

A little inspection of Table 6 is all that is necessary to see that 
there is not a clear differentiation between the four groups on the 
basis of the number of teeth and tonsil defects. The number of 
cavities is exactly the same in the lower and upper quartiles and the 
number of tonsil defects is a little more in the fourth (highest) 
than in the first quartile. It is probable that more relation might 
be found between teeth and tonsil defects and social acceptance i.f . 
the doctors had differentiated more between serious and mild cases 
of defects. This will be done another year. 

The data in respect to eye defects were obtained by use of the 
Bett’s Telebinocular. 3 The purpose of this instrument is to screen 
out the cases which have deficiencies in visual power or in certain 
types of visual functioning such as efficiency, muscular imbalance, 
and fusion. The use of this instrument was under the direction of 
Miss Nellie Griffiths of the Teachers College faculty. In summar- ' 
izing the results of these tests each child was rated as “satisfactory,” 
“questionable,” or "unsatisfactory.” The latter rating was given 
only when there was no doubt whatever of the child’s visual defect 
as measured by the telebinocular, The results of the visual tests in 
relation to the combined social status quartiles of the three Denton 
schools is given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 

Relation Between the Combined Social Status Quartiles in Three 


Second 

Grades in 

Denton Schools and Visual 

Defects 



Visual defects 


Combined 


(69 cases) 


status 

Number 

Number 

Number 

quartiles s 

atisfactory 

questionable 

unsatisfactory 

4 

7 

10 

0 

3 

6 

7 

4 

2 

6 . 

6 

6 

1 

7 

3 

7 


Inspection of the data on visual defects in Table 7 shows that 
the four status groups are approximately equal in number rated 


“Distributed by Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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satisfactory. The highest group has the worst record on the rating 
of questionable, but since the actual condition of tile eyes of these 
pupils is uncertain, it would not be wise to conclude anything from 
these figures. It will be observed that none of the most popular 
children had a rating of definitely unsatisfactory, and that the figures 
for the other three quartiles vary concomitantly with degree of popu¬ 
larity, It would seem that this finding has some significance, indi¬ 
cating as it certainly does within the limits of the cases involved, 
that being free from clearly unsatisfactory eyes is an asset in attaining 
those characteristics which make for social success. This is exactly 
contrary to the report on this point given by Hicks and Hayes, (9) 
previously cited. However, the data obtained by these workers are 
not comparable with that obtained in Denton because of differences 
in method. In the Hicks and Haj'es study social success was deter¬ 
mined by teacher ratings and, more important, the factor of schol¬ 
arship was included in the composite scores. It is reasonable to 
suppose that eye defects would have more relation to such leadership 
or social success scores than to popularity scores obtained by pupil 
choices alone. Furthermore, the age difference between second 
grade and junior high school pupils is no doubt important. 

Under the supervision of Miss Nellie Griffiths 80 children were 
tested with the Audiotest. 4 The purpose of this machine is to 
locate those children who seem to have enough hearing loss to inter¬ 
fere with comfortable learning in the classroom. However, it 
turned out that only four children had unsatisfactory hearing. Since 
there was so little difference between the children in this respect it is 
not possible to show any relationship between the results with the 
Audio test and the status quartiles. 

Data relative to the dark adaptation of the Denton children 
were obtained by use of the biophotometer manufactured by the 
Frober-Frabor Co. The use of this instrument was under the super- 
1 vision of Dr. Florence Scoular, Director of the Department of Home 
Economics of the North Texas State Teachers College. All the 
measurements were made during the months of December, January, 
and February. The purpose of the biophotometer is to measure the 
rapidity at which visual purple is regenerated. Vitamin A is neces¬ 
sary to this regeneration, 1 hus it is a measure of the Vitamin A 

‘Made and distributed by Educational Laboratories, Inc,, Brownwood, 
Texas, 
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status of a subject. The technique used in the tests was that 
described by P. C. Jeans, E. Blanchard, and Zelma Zentmire and 
the norms used were those established by these workers. 5 

The basal metabolism scores were obtained only on the children in 
School A. These measurements were made by Miss Hattie Taylor, 
the technician in Teachers College Hospital. The machine used 
was the Sanborn Metabolism Tester. Nearly all the tests were made 
during the months of February, March, and April. In order to 
acquaint the children with the apparatus before taking the test, each 
child was brought to the hospital a day or so before his turn and 
allowed to try on the nose and mouth pieces, and was told what he 
would be expected to do. The children were brought to the hospital 
around eight o’clock in the morning without having eaten. All 
other standard conditions were followed. In case a child did not 
perform well on the test he was required to repeat it at a later date. 
There were only three such cases. 

A summary of the data on dark adaptation and basal metabolism 
in relation to the social acceptance quartiles is given in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 

Relation Between the Combined Social Status Quartiles of Three Second 


Grades in 

Denton Schools on tiie 

One Hand , 

and Dark 

Adaptation 

AND 

Basal 

Metabolism 

(School A only) 

ON THE 

Other 


Dark adaptation 

Basal 

metabolism 

Combined 


(77 eases) 


School A Only—(23 

cases) 

social 

No. 

No. 

No. in 

No. 

No. 


status 

at 

below 

norm 

above 

below 


quartiles 

norm 

norm 

range 

+ .10 

—.10 

Average 

+ 

2 

18 

4 

2 

0 

+ 5.3 

3 

3 

16 

2 

2 

1 

+ 5.4 

2 

3 

16 

3 

3 

0 

+ 11.1 

1 

1 

18 

5 

1 

0 

+ 5.3 


Only a brief examination of Table 8 is necessary to see that there 
is not a consistent relation between either the dark adaptation scores 
or the basal metabolism scores and the social status quartiles. All 
this can mean is that these particular physical factors cannot be 
«aid to have played a significant role in determining the social accep¬ 
tance of these children. 

Correlation coefficients were run between the basal metabolism 

B P. C. Jeans, Evelyn Blanchard, and Zelma Zentmire. “Dark adaptation 
and vitamin A.” J. Amer. Med. Asso.j 1937, 108, +51-458. 
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ratings and the total status scores for both the first and second 
grades. In the first grade (27 cases) this proved to be —.01. In 
the second grade (25 cases) the r was +'019, Both these figures 
bear out the data of Table 8 in showing that there is practically no 
relationship between the basal metabolism scores and the attainment 
of social status. 

The correlation between 19 carry-over cases from the first to the 
second grade on the metabolism test proved to he +.18. In the 
first grade the scores ranged from —12 to +21 with a mean of 
+5,52. In the second grade the range was from —11 to +18 with 
a mean of +7.08. 

Data on height and weight were available in Schools B and C- 
In both schools the measurements -were made in February, 1940. 
Correlations were run between both these measures and the total 
average status scores. In respect to height the r’s were —.09 and 
+.08 respectively in the two schools, and in regard to weight the r’s 
were —.05 and +.41 respectively. 

G. Personality Traits and Social Status 

Numerous studies have reported data on the personal traits re¬ 
lated to social acceptance. Typical of these are those of Murphy 
and Murphy (13), Hicks and Hayes (9), Flemming (6), Burks 
(2), Thomas and Young (20), Pechstein and Mann (17), Tryon 
(21), and Dimock (4). From these studies a list of such traits as 
the following are usually found to be of greatest importance: coop¬ 
eration, courtesy, cheerfulness, modesty, intelligence, truthfulness, 
control of temper, unforced humor, adaptability, and 'sympathetic 
interest in others. 

The data on the personal traits of the Denton children were ob¬ 
tained from teacher judgments. At the end of the school year the 
teachers were asked to give a brief description of the outstanding 
traits of each child. These were given orally and taken down by 
the writer. In some respects a numerical rating scale would have 
been better, but this written-portrait method had the advantage 
of bringing out the most emphatic characteristics of each child. 
Therefore, the data presented under this heading may be considered 
to represent rather marked degrees of the traits listed, At the time 
the teachers gave their descriptions they did not know the final 
status scores which the children had, but they naturally knew a good 
deal about who the most and least popular pupils were. In Table 9 
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TABLE 9 


Relation Between Personality Traits as Observed by Teachers and the 
Combined Social Status Quartiles of Three Second Grades 
in De.nton Schools 

No. of cases in No. of cases^ in 

r p ra it 3 status quartiles Traits status quartiles 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 


Cheerful 

disposition 0 2 

Depressed 

disposition 5 3 

Aggressive in 

social situations 3 1 

Generous 

•considerate 

sympathetic 1 1 

Able and 

confident 

before group 0 2 

Timid and 
incompetent 

before group 16 12 

Good appear¬ 
ance—attractive 1 4 

Poor appear¬ 
ance—un¬ 
attractive 6 3 

Dominating— 
bossy 2 1 

Cooperative in 
group—good 
sense of duty 0 3 


5 10 

1 0 

5 8 

3 8 

8 13 

5 5 

7 15 

2 0 

2 4 

1 15 


Passive—no 

contribution 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Poor sport— 
blames others 

4 

2 

2 

0 

Serious-minded 

deliberate 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Good sense 

of humor 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Shows off— 
strives for 
attention 

2 

4 

4- 

2 

Boy effeminate— 

tied to mother 

1 

4 

3 

2 

Babyish— 
immature 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Fights—quar¬ 
rels—overrides 
others 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Fussy-Whiney— 
complains, pouts 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Dishonest in 

tests—steals 

1 

1 

0 

1 


is given the list of behavior characteristics mentioned by the teachers 
together with a summary of the number of children in each cjuartile 
(when all three schools were combined) who were designated as 
having a particular trait. 

An examination of Table 9 shows that the social status quartiles 
are most clearly differentiated in respect to the following traits: 
Having a cheerful rather than a depressed disposition, being aggres¬ 
sive in social situations, being generous and considerate of others, 
being able and confident before the group, having an attractive per¬ 
sonal appearance, being cooperative in group endeavors and having 
a good sense of duty, having a contribution to make to the group, 
having a good sense of humor, an avoidance of fighting, quarreling, 
and over-bearing conduct. These results are in line w.th the 
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findings of other studies. It can be noted that the trait which most 
clearly differentiates the highest from the lowest group is the one 
designated “cooperative in group—good sense of duty.” This is of 
particular interest because very much the same trait, referred to as 
“adaptability in cooperative activities in work and play” was found 
by Hardy (8, p. 375) to show the largest variation between his 
most popular and least popular groups. Apparently this is a trait 
of paramount importance in attaining social acceptance. 

A number of special points in Table 9 are worth mentioning. It 
will be observed, for instance, that a few of the children in the 
highest quartile in popularity are designated as having some per¬ 
sonality traits which are generally considered to be very unfavorable 
such as: being dominating or bossy,- being a show-off and striving for 
attention, being effeminate in case of a boy, being babyish, fighting, 
pouting and dishonesty. There is really nothing surprising about 
this since throughout life we have to choose our friends from among 
imperfect individuals on a relative basis. So it is with children. 
They are liked or disliked not on the basis of one or two or a half 
dozen traits but on the basis of the impression they make as total- 
individuals. A child may be correctly described as dominating 
and yet be well liked because of other very favorable traits. Also 
some children (as well as adults) no doubt like to be bossed around 
a little by someone they admire. In certain extreme cases the domi¬ 
nation contributes to a personality need. 

Showing off and striving for attention very often defeats a child 
in his effort to be accepted. There were some good examples of this, 
among the Denton children. However, in the cases of children who 
had this trait and were nevertheless popular it was observed that 
when they got attention they usually had something to contribute 
which the group admired. Furthermore, there are different ways of 
striving for attention—some of which are very antagonizing while 
others are only mildly so, if at all. Again, it is a case of children 
reacting, not to an isolated trait, but to a total individual who is 
demanding attention. Finally, on this point it must be remembered 
that showing off is not always regarded in the same light by children 
as by teachers. 

The effeminate boys who fall in the upper quartile of status got 
neatly all their choices from girls. They preferred the company 
of girls and played with them at play periods. 

Traits which the teachers called babyish or immature apparently 
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seem cute or “sweet” to some children. Their submissiveness and 
weakness no doubt appeal to those children who want ■ to make 
sure that they can feel dominant, or at least competent, in their 
inter-personal relationships. It is probable that children are not 
nearly as sensitive to traits of immaturity as are adults who are 
trained to look for such things. 

The child who got in the upper quartile in spite of some tendencies 
to fight and quarrel is a boy who received most of his votes from 
other boys apparently because of his aggressive competence on the 
playground. 

The child in the highest popularity group in the category “fussy- 
whiney-complains-pouts” is a girl who pouts rather often when she is 
thwarted, but who is also very nice and pleasant on other occasions, 
is very bright, dresses exceptionally well, and is admired for her all¬ 
round competence in the group. 

The one case of a child who is very popular, even though she 
is designated by the teacher as dishonest, is a girl who has an 10 of 
100 and is not as able in her school work as the other girls who are 
her friends and who are brighter than she is. The teachei caught 
her cheating in written work a few times. She was next to the top 
in popularity in her group. 

These cases of very popular children with unfavorable personal 
traits, as well as other data in Table 9, show the fallacy of such easy 
generalizations as: “Everybody likes a cheerful person, You can t 
be popular if you are timid,”. “Nobody likes a bossy person," or 
“Nobody likes a person who pouts.” It is one thing to say that 
everybody likes cheerfulness in a person, but this is not equivalent 
to saying that everybody likes a cheerful person. Likewise it is 
probably true that nobody likes the trait of pouting,. but it does 
not necessarily follow that the person who has this trait is disliked. 
Each individual is a unique whole and is judged by the total im¬ 
pression he makes. He is not judged on a part by part or trait by 
trait basis. Gestalt psychology in particular has emphasized that 
any functional whole is more than a mere sum of its parts. The 
meaning of any trait in a child cannot be determined simply from 
knowing that he has that trait. It takes on meaning only when 
it is known how that trait functions in the total matrix of his 
personality. This is why rating scales are so unrevealing unless 
accompanied by much supplementary data. 
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H. Teacher Ratings and Social Status 

Near the end of the first semester in the second grade the three 
teachers in the Denton study were asked to place their pupils in 
five groups as follows: A —most sociable, B —above average in so¬ 
ciability, C —average in sociability, D —below average in sociability, 
and E—'very unsociable. Sociability was to be judged according to 
the following criteria: 

1. Ability to work harmoniously with fellow pupils. 

2. A ‘'good mixer.” 

3. Number of social activities participated in. 

\. Degree of tact in getting along with children. 

5. Number of school activities participated in. 

6. Any other activities which make a boy or girl popular 
both in school and out of school. 0 

The teachers were told that they need not put the same number in 
each group, and, as a matter of fact, they did not. The tendency 
was to place most of the children in Groups B and C. In order to 
determine the extent of agreement between the teacher ratings and 
the pupil choices it was decided that it would be best to use only 
the results of the choosing situation closest in time to the teachers’ 
ratings. This was either a December or a January choosing. The 
scores in these situations in each school were divided into live equal 
groups from highest ta lowest. The data in I able 10 show the 
extent of agreement between these groups and the teacher ratings. 

TABLE 10 

Relation between the Social Success of Second Grade Children As 
Determined by Teacher Ratings and Tiieir Social 
Success dy Pupil Choices 


Social 

success 

Per cent 

of group 

in agree- 

Average amount of variation 
of teacher rating groups from 

group by 

ment with pupil 

choices 

pupil choice groups 

teacher 

School 

School 

School 

School School School 

ratings 

A 

B 

c 

ABC 


A 

.75 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.60 

1.16 

B 

.20 

.42 

.33 

1,40 

,57 

.89 

C 

.16 

.25 

.11 

1.33 

1.37 

.89 

D 

,32 

.66 

0 

.S3 

,33 

1 . 

E 

0 

.66 

.33 

1,66 

.33 

1 . 


This is a slight modification of the criteria set up by Jnl-Ching Hsin 
in his Study of the sociability of elementary school children. 
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In examining Table 10 it can be seen that the most consistent 
degree of agreement between the teacher ratings and the pupil 
choices is in Group A —the most socially successful children. These 
figures were arrived at by finding the per cent of the names placed 
in each group by the teacher which corresponded exactly with the 
names in corresponding groups by pupil choices. Below Group A 
the degree of agreement is not high and it is quite variable from 
group to group. However, the data in the rest of the table show 
that the extent of the disagreement between teachers and pupils was, 
on the whole, not great. When the average deviation between the 
two is taken for each group, it can be seen that the greatest amount 
of disagreement is only a little more than one and one half groups. 
More than half (9 out of 15) of the average deviations are only 
to the. extent of one group or less. In all three schools only three 
children who were placed in the two upper groups by the teachers 
fell in one of the two lowest groups on the basis of pupil choices. 
In only one case did a child placed in Group A by a teacher fall in 
Group E by pupil choices. This data would seem to justify the 
conclusion that, on the whole, the teachers and children did not differ 
greatly in their selections of socially successful pupils. Certainly 
nothing like perfect agreement would be expected, since, in the first 
place, teachers are not adequately trained to notice personality pat¬ 
terns, and, in the second place, we know that children frequently 
choose as friends other children who have serious personality weak¬ 
nesses from an adult point of view. 

At the end of the school year in May the teachers were asked to 
make an estimate for each child in respect to whether they considered 
him to have gained or lost or remained approximately constant in 
social status during the time she had the class. In School A this was 
the entire school year, but in Schools B and C it was only the second 
semester. The estimates were obtained by having the teachers check 
each child on a scale which ran from —10 per cent .to -j-lO per cent. 
The instructions were to check each child according to the extent 
be was considered to have gained or lost, if any, on the basis of the 
voting in the choosing situations. At this time the teachers did not 
know the actual scores of the pupils. Correlation coefficients were 
run between the per cent scores awarded by the teachers and the 
actual per cent scores determined by subtracting each child s score in 
May from his average for the full year or full semester. For School 
A this coefficient was +.19, for School B it was —.11, and for School 
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0 it was —-10. The higher degree of relationship found in School 
A was no doubt due to the teacher’s having had the pupils for the full 
jrear rather than for just one semester. It is clear, however, that all 
three coefficients are very low—the last two being negative. These 
low relationships may be regarded in two different ways. In the 
first place, if the pupil choices are taken as the criterion it would be 
concluded that these three teachers made poor judgments about the 
degree of progress their pupils made in social acceptance. From this 
standpoint the teachers over-estimated the amount of gain which the 
children actually made. Analysis of the data shows that the most 
typical difference between teacher ratings and the pupil choices was 
that the teachers awarded the pupils higher gains than they had 
actually made. This was also true of the teachers' placement of their 
pupils in the various groups previously discussed. No doubt it is a 
very common tendency for teachers, as well as others engaged in 
efforts to help people, to over-estimate the amount of good that has. 
been accomplished. However, there is a second way of looking at 
these differences. It may very well he that the teacher estimates 
of social progress are more valid than the pupil choices. It is quite 
probable that a conscientious' teacher is more sensitive to a child’s 
improvement in his social relationships than arc other children in the 
group. She is watching for it more and has a more adequate stand¬ 
ard from which to judge. In order to be most certain of a child’s 
progress in his social relationship it would be necessary to have a 
rather high degree of agreement between teacher estimates and 
pupil choices, 

I. Sex Differences in Social Status 

A number of studies have reported data on sex differences In rela¬ 
tion to social competence. In Hsia’s (10) study it was found that 
girls were slightly favored over boys in composite sociability score. 
Hardy (8) found in his highly selected group of most popular 
children in the elementary grades that 68 per cent were girls, 
whereas only 30 per cent of the least popular children were girls. 
Hicks and Hayes (9) found in studying junior high school pupils 
that teachers consistently rated girls higher than boys in health 
habits, study habits, and relations to other pupils. Witty (22) 
found that senior high school teachers rated “only” girls higher 
in nine character traits than they did “only” boys or both boys and 
girls in intermediate family positions. Smith (18) found in studying 
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the opinions of boys and girls of each other between 8 and 15 years 
of age that with increase in age the boys had a progressively poorer 
opinion of the girls, and the girls a progressively better opinion of 
boys. Boys, on the other hand, had a progressively better opinion 
of themselves, and girls a progressively poorer opinion of themselves. 

The data from the Denton schools on sex differences is in line with 
most of that referred to above, in that the girls received consistently 
higher scores than the boys. This point is shown in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

Sex Differences in Total Averace Per Cent Scores in Social Status in 
Three Second Grades of Denton Schools 

No. of No. of Ave. for Ave. for Difference in 
School boys girls boys girls favor of girls 

A 9 14 .035 .05 .015 

n .25 13 .025 .036 .011 

q 15 16 .026 .042 -016 


It can easily be observed from the above tabic that the girls in 
each school received a total average per cent score which was more 
than one per cent higher than that of the boys. It is significant that 
this holds true regardless of the proportion between the sexes. In 
School A the girls outnumbered the boys, in School B the boys out¬ 
numbered the girls almost two to one, and in School C the numbers 
were approximately equal. The results in School B are particularly 
interesting because there is a strong tendency for children of this 
age level to give their votes largely to members of their own sex.. 
On this basis the boys had a much better chance to receive votes 
than did the girls, and yet the girls got the higher average, but not 
quite to the extent that was true of girls over boys in the other two 
schools. In all three schools the top ranking child in status was a 
girl and in two of them the top three were girls. Out of the 23 
pupils who composed the highest quartile of all three schools com¬ 
bined only eight were boys. 

These facts, together with the body of evidence previously re¬ 
ferred to from other studies, certainly seem to point to the conclu¬ 
sion that girls are better socialized than boys. Whether tins is due- 
to a real sex difference, to the more rapid maturity of girs, to cei 
tain kinds of teaching, to the school being more adapted to girls 
than to boys, to a greater number of women teachers, or to all these 
factors combined is not known. Certainly if these findings are sub- 
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stantiated by more extensive research they constitute a challenge to 
educators to try to construct a school program which does a better 
job of promoting the social adequacy of boys in. particular. Not the 
least of the considerations involved is the fact that some of the most 
analytical studies of delinquency have shown that such factors as a 
sense of inferiority and social incompetence are very frequently the 
psychological origins of anti-social conduct. This linding, together 
with the results reported above, may have some relation to the fact 
that delinquency is about six times as common in boys as among 
girls. 

There may, however, be another side to this matter as indicated 
in the study cited by Smith (18) in which both boj’s and girls be¬ 
tween ages 8 and 15 had a better opinion of boys’ personality traits 
than they did of these traits in girls. Does this mean that the kinds 
of social adjustments made by boys are really superior to those made 
by girls? Or does it mean that the boys have attained a higher 
degree of integrity even though they are not so sociable. Or are the 
findings in the Smith study due to the young people gradually 
absorbing as they grow older the rather general tendency in our 
culture to play up men over women and masculine traits over femin¬ 
ine traits? Or is the evidence on this point too scanty as yet to be 
taken seriously? It seems safe to say, however, that educators as a 
whole have slidden too easily over considerations of psychological sex 
differences. 

As previously stated there is a very strong tendency for boys and 
girls of this age level to confine their choices to their own sex. 
The data in this respect for the Denton study may be summarized 
by the following statements: In School A the average number of 
boys chosen by boys throughout the school year as compared with 
girls was in the ratio of 8 to 5 and the average number of girls 
chosen by girls as compared with boys was in the ratio of 13 to 7, 
In School B the average number of boys chosen by boys as compared 
with girls was in the ratio of 15 to 5 and the average number of 
girls chosen by girls as compared with boys was in the ratio of 12 
to 4. In School C the average number of boys chosen by boys as 
compared with girls was in the ratio of 10 to 2 and the average 
number of girls chosen by girls as compared with boys was in the 
ratio of 14 to 7. These figures show how strong is the tendency 
for both boys and girls to choose within their own sex. 
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J. Certain Home Factors and Social Status 

Most investigations have shown that the socio-economic status of 
the home is one of the factors most closely associated with social 
success in school. Hardy (8) found an r of -(-.46 between social, 
recognition and home and neighborhood ratings. Hsia (10) ob¬ 
tained an r of -(-,30. Fenalson and Hertz. (7) found that college- 
students whose fathers’ occupations fell in the upper brackets on the- 
Minnesota occupational intelligence scale had considerably fewer 
feelings of inferiority than did those whose fathers’ occupations fell 
in the lower brackets. 

Data on, the home backgrounds of the Denton children are not 
yet complete but there are some things to report for Schools B and 
C. Mrs. Flora Patrick (16) made a study of the relation between 
the social acceptance scores of the second grade children in School 
B and the occupational status and sociability of the parents of 
these children. Using the Barr scale to determine occupational 
intelligence status she found a correlation of -(-.52 with the social 
status scores of 33 children for the full term. The sociability of the 
parents was determined by having them answer a questionnaire 
(through a personal visitation by Mrs. Patrick) bearing on the 
extent of their participation in various community groups such as 
lodge, church, P.T.A., committees, clubs, and sports. Participation 
during the past two years was counted. Extra credit was given for 
holding an office. Altogether there were 50 items in the question¬ 
naire. Between the total sociability scores on this questionnaire 
and the social acceptance scores (33 cases) an r of -{-.62 was ob¬ 
tained. This study is not sufficiently extensive to be very significant 
but it does offer a promising lead for further research. It would 
certainly be important information for parents if it could be defi¬ 
nitely shown that their own social adequacy and interest is one of the 
most important factors determining the social success of their chil¬ 
dren in school. 

In School C the vice-principal, Mr. J. D. Parnell (15), made a 
survey of homes of the second grade children using the Minnesota 
Home Status Index by Alice M. Leahy. A correlation was run for 
30 cases between the cultural status index found from this scale 
and the social status scores for the full year. The r was found to be 

.63. This is in line with the results of other studies which have 
emphasized the importance of a child’s home background in deter¬ 
mining his social acceptance at school. 
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K. Size of Family and Social Status 

Hardy (8) found an r of —.30 between social recognition and 
family size. This shows a tendency for the best liked pupils to 
come from smaller family units. Fifteen per cent of the most .pop¬ 
ular children were “only” children. The Denton data are in line 
with Hardy’s findings. The relation of the family size of 81 second 
grade pupils to their social status is given in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 

Relation between the Combined Social Status Quartiles in Three 
Second Grades in Denton Schools and Size of Family 


'Combined 
social , 
status 
quartiles 

No. of 
brothers 

No. of 
sisters 

Total 

number 

siblings 

No. of 

siblings 

within 

4 years of 
age of sec. 
grade child 

No, of 
"only” 
children 

4 

7 

21 

28 

8 

8 

3 

IS 

12 

36 

12 

3 

2 

20 

19 

39 

19 

4 

1 

20 

30 

50 

23 

3 


It can be seen from the above table that there is a consistent 
tendency for the more popular pupils to come from smaller family 
units, particularly in respect to total number of siblings and the 
number within four years of the age of the second grade child. 
The lowest group in social acceptance had 13 more brothers and 9 
more sisters, or a total of 22 more siblings with whom to associate 
■than did those in the highest popularity group. The figures on the 
number of brothers and sisters within four years of the age of the 
second grade child were included because it is not likely that a seven 
year old child would have much in common with a brother or sister 
who is more than four years older or younger than himself. The 
data on this point show a very consistent tendency for the more 
■socially successful children to have fewer brothers and sisters near 
their own age than the less popular children. The four groups are 
more consistently differentiated in this respect than any other aspect 
of family size. The chief point of interest in the number of “only” 
children is that there are at least twice as many of these in the 
highest quartile in status as in any of the other three groups. Five 
■of the six most popular pupils in School d were “only” children.' In 
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each of the three schools the highest total average per cent score in 
social acceptance was held by an “only” child. 

From knowing the children in the three second grades involved 
in this study it seems safe to say that the chief reason why the child 
from the smaller family units is, on the whole, more successful in 
achieving social acceptance is that he has superior home advantages. 

The idea that the “only” child is especially handicapped in his 
social adjustments probably arose in an earlier day when transporta¬ 
tion was much more difficult and infrequent than it is today. There 
is no reason why an "only” child in any typical American community 
at the present time cannot have as many playmates and get as much 
socialization as any other child. Furthermore, there are certain 
unfavorable factors at work in many large families. If the income 
is low there may be a rather constant struggle between the children 
to secure clothes and other advantages. This can easily result in 
selfishness and other unfortunate traits. Sometimes older children 
in a family assume practically all the responsibilities leaving a 
younger one without normaF duties, or he may be waited upon and 
babied by the older ones. It is probably safe to say that the degree 
of intelligence shown by parents in handling their children is a 
much more important factor than the number of children in the 
family. 

L. Chronological Age and Social Status 

In previously published studies chronological age has not been 
found to have much relation to popularity within particular groups. 
Data on this point for the Denton study were gathered first by com¬ 
bining the social status quartiles for the three second grades and 
then finding the average age of each group. When this was done 
it was found that the average age (Jan., 1940) for the highest 
quartile was 93 months, for the third quartile it was 94 months, 
for the second it was also 94 months, and for the lowest group the 
average age was 95 months. On the whole these figures do not 
show much relation between social status and age, but it is of in¬ 
terest to note that the lowest group has an average age'which is 
two months higher than that of the top group. This shows a ten¬ 
dency for the over-age retarded pupils to make a relatively poor 
social adjustment. This point has often been emphasized in edu¬ 
cational discussions on the wisdom of retardation. 
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M. Summary 


Social status in this study was determined by pupil choices in five 
to eight choosing situations throughout the school year in the second 
grade. 

Status was found to be quite highly concentrated in a few pupils 
at the top. The most popular children received their votes from 
a wide range of other pupils in their groups rather than from just 
a few close friends. There was a marked tendency for more children 
to choose those in the upper quartile in status than was chosen by 
these children in return. This shows that those who were low in 
acceptance were reaching out for more social contacts whereas 
those at the top were apparently well satisfied with their present 
position in the group, and so did not feel the same degree of motiva¬ 
tion to try to bring others within their social circle. 


Stability of status was quite high as shown by correlations be¬ 
tween successive choosing situations particularly in Schools A and C. 
The lower correlations in School B were apparently due to two 
factors, first, the greater homogeneity of pupils in this school in IQ, 
social competence, and home background, and second, to a greater 
pupil turn-over throughout the school year. 

The relation between IQ and social status was on the whole not 
marked, but the first and fourth quartiles in status (when the three 
grades were combined) showed a significant difference in 10 aver¬ 
ages—being 16 and 17 points respectively in the first and second 
grades, The chief explanation for the lack of high correlations be¬ 
tween IQ and social status seems to lie in personality traits. 

Some relationship was found between reading ability and social 
status particulariy in respect to the reading ages obtained in January 
and the reading gains made between September and January. It 
seems probable that there was a greater relationship between achieve¬ 
ment in reading and social acceptance during the period when reading 
progress was the greatest. Correlation coefficients obtained between 
reading ages and scores made in individual choosing situations were 
ig er urmg the latter part of the year, which would" seem to mean 
that once the better readers became established (although they did 
not maintain their rate of gain) there was a tendency for them to 
rise in social acceptance. In School A an r of .46 was found be¬ 
tween scores on New Stanford Achievement Test and status scores 
ioi the full year, 
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No relation was found between number of teeth cavities and in¬ 
flamed or enlarged tonsils and social acceptance. No difference was 
found between the combined social status quartiles in number having 
definitely satisfactory eye sight, but there was a consistent variation 
between them in the number having definitely unsatisfactory eye 
sight—ranging from 7 in the lowest to 0 in the highest quartile. 
No relationship was found between social acceptance and either dark 
adaptation or basal metabolism. The correlation between height and 
weight and social status were of a zero order with the exception of 
the r for weight in one school which was +.46. 

Most of the generally recognized desirable personality traits were 
found by teachers to be much more common among the popular 
than among the unpopular children. However, a number of very 
undesirable personal traits were listed bjr teachers as being charac¬ 
teristic of popular children, and, at the same time, some very desir¬ 
able traits were accredited to unpopular pupils. This shows that 
social acceptance is not due to certain traits hut to the total impres¬ 
sion the individual makes on others. 

On the whole the teacher judgments of socially successful pupils 
agreed quite well with the pupil choices. The highest degree of 
agreement was in respect to the most outstanding pupils. When the 
teachers were asked to estimate the amount of gain or loss which 
their pupils had made during the time they taught them, it was 
found that the correlations between teacher judgments and the actual 
gains and losses were very low. 

The data on sex differences show a rather strong and highly 
consistent tendency for girls to receive higher status scores than boys. 
From this it may be concluded that the girls in these three second 
grades are more highly socialized than the boys. The data also 
show a marked tendency for both boys and girls to choose friends 
and companions within their own sex. 

A correlation of +.52 was found in School B between the occu¬ 
pational intelligence status of parents as measured by the Barr Scale 
and the social status scores of their children in school. An r of +.62 
was found in this school between sociability of parents as measured 
by a questionnaire and the social acceptance scores. In School C 
a correlation of +.63 was obtained between the cultural status of 
the homes on the Minnesota Home Status Index and the social 
status scores of the children in school. These correlations are the 
highest obtained between any one factor and the social success scores. 
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There was a rather high tendency for the more popular children 
to come from the smaller family units, More than twice as many 
“only” children were found in the highest group in social acceptance 
than in any of the three lower groups. 

Not much relation was found between the social status scores and 
chronological age. It is no doubt of some significance, however, that 
the average age of the lowest status grcfup was two months higher 
than that of the most popular group. This is probably due to the 
poorer social adjustments made by the over-age retarded pupils. 
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PIAGET’S QUESTIONS APPLIED TO A CHILD OF 
KNOWN ENVIRONMENT* 

i 

Department of Psychology, Louisiana State University 


Wayne Dennis 


A. Introduction 

Piaget’s studies in child thought may initiate a new and fertile 
trend in modern child psychology. Elsewhere (1)1 have called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that Piaget has had many predecessors who have 
reported the same facts of human nature which he discovers and 
finds interesting. Nevertheless, Piaget has certainly gone further in 
the direction which he travels than has any previous inquirer. 

Piaget’s thesis is that thought passes through distinctive stages 
before adult ideas are attained. It is not that the child grasps adult 
notions with different degrees of adequacy, as the prejudice toward 
quantitative measurement would lead most modern investigators to 
suppose, hut rather that the child develops ideas which differ quali¬ 
tatively from those of the educated adult—ideas which the older 
person may or may not remember as having been possessed by him¬ 
self at an earlier age. 

Now the ideas of the adult—the notions of the “adult stage”—are 
•doubtless acquired by each person through contact with members of 
older generations. These ideas have been developed in the course of 
history; they have not been developed independently by the individu¬ 
als who now possess them. 

The intermediate stages in the development of ideas in the indi¬ 
vidual, as described by Piaget, are truly intermediate between the 
adult conceptions and the child’s earliest conceptions. The interme¬ 
diate stages are, in all likelihood, compromise formations due to 
the conflict between the child’s own views and those expressed by 
adults. If I understand Piaget correctly, the children of a society 
whose adults hold conceptions different from our own might go 
through intermediate stages different from those which he outlines 
for French and Swiss children. 

^Received in the Editorial Office December 5, 1940. 
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But the primary stage in the development of any conception 
stands apart from the intermediate and final stages by being slightly, 
if at all, related to the culture into which the child is bom, The 
primary conception—whether of names, or of dreams, or of any 
other phenomenon treated by Piaget—is developed by the child 
himself. It is influenced by environment only in the sense that it 
comes from the child’s perception of and reflection upon the scene 
in which he lives. It is affected, Piaget holds, to a very slight extent 
by the world of adult ideas, for the child at this age is either not in 
contact with adult ideas or does not understand them. 

These primary or autogenous ideas, as I shall call them, are be¬ 
lieved to be derived anew each generation and, in our society at least, 
are discarded with each generation. They represent an intellectual 
product not in accordance with our intellectual traditions. The 
existence of such ideas indicates the existence of a human nature 
which is not solely dependent upon contact with an historical' 
culture. 

I have presented this discussion of Piaget’s system, not because 
his ideas are unfamiliar, but because it needs to be emphasized that 
the crucial portion of his hypotheses are the primary stages of the 
child’s conceptions. 

If it be assumed that the most vital part of Piaget’s writings is 
the notion that the child, by means of its own psychological processes, 
develops certain characteristic elementary conceptions, it is important 
that data be obtained from very young children, whose home instruc¬ 
tion is known to the investigator, Piaget has worked exclusively 
with school children, who do not fulfill this requirement. The 
requirement can seldom be met unless the investigator is living in 
the same household as the child. 

It is for this reason that I present data obtained from a single 
subject, my daughter. Prom birth, Jan. 22, 1930, through the 
period here reported, M (the subject) spent practically all of her 
waking time in the presence of one or both of her parents. We made 
no attempt to induce an educational precocity. However, our expla¬ 
nations of natural phenomena, which were given in response to her 
questions, were simple, natural science explanations, the opposite 
in character to most of the answers here recorded. Questions on our 
own part such as are here dealt with were avoided until the time 
of the recorded examinations. The early age of the subject at the 
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time the study was conducted (most of the answers here reported 
were obtained before the third birthday) is further evidence for the 
spontaneous character of her concepts. Lastly, I would point out 
that most of the questions were again asked after an interval to check 
for consistency of answers. 

With M all of the main topics of The Child’s Conception of the 
World have been taken up repeatedly, although none too systemati¬ 
cally, through her seventh year. For reasons given earlier, it seems 
necessary to present in full only the material which bears upon 
the primary stages. However, her intermediate stages as well as 
the primary stages are in agreement with Piaget’s account. 

The topics will be treated in the order followed by Piaget. 

B. The Nature of Thought 

Piaget finds that children at the earliest age at which they can 
understand the question, " What do you think with?" state that they 
think with the mouth. At 2 J9., 1 M was prepared for the question 
by asking "Can you think of a dog?" "Can you think of a house?" 
To both of these she answered in the affirmative. She was then 
asked, "What do you think with?" The answer, without hesitation, 
was “my mouth.” To check the answer two other questions were 
then asked and the former question then repeated. The questions 
were: "What do you walk with?" "What do you carry your dolls 
with?" "What do you think with?" The first two were answered 
by “feet” and “hands” and the last was answered as before. When 
asked "Where do you think?" she pointed to the mouth. These pro¬ 
cedures were repeated one month later, and again two years later, 
with identical results. 

In addition to the word “think,” other subjective words were 
used. At various times during the month 2;9 the following answers 
were obtained (this list represents all answers given to questions of 
this type) (Table 1). 

It will be noticed that remembering, believing, wishing, and hating, 
as well as talking, are with the mouth. 

C. Origin and Place of Names 

Piaget finds that, in the first stage, names are an intrinsic part of 

'Two years and nine months of age. All subsequent .ages are expressed 
in this manner, 
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TABLE 1 


Question 

Answer 

October 26, 1932: 

What do you laugh with? 

dimples 

What do you cry with? 

eyes 

What do you hear with? 

ears 

What do you remember with? 

mouth 

What do you wish with? 

(touched her lips) 

What do you hate with? 

(touched her lips) 

What do you get angry with? 

Here, where the tears run 
down (cheeks) 

What do you want ice-cream with? 

tummy 

October 28: 

What do you taste with? 

tongue 

What do you smell with? 

nose 

What do you talk with? 

mouth 

What do you chew with ? 

teeth 

What do you feel sleepy with? 

(pointed to abdomen) 

What do you get scared with? 

(pointed to abdomen) 

What do you believe with? 

mouth 

What do you get spanked with? 

hands 

October 31: 

What do you clean teeth with? 

toothbrush 

What do you comb hair with? 

comb 

What do you laugh with? 

cheeks 

What do you walk with ? 

feet 

What do you get angry with? 

tears 

What do you get sleepy with? 

eyes 

What do you feel’hungry with? 

(abdomen) 

What do you feel full with ? 

(abdomen) 

What do you feel warm with? 

under my sweater 

What do you feel cold with? 

on the legs 

What do you want ice cream with? 

(abdomen) 


things; they are somehow located in things, and names are known 
simply by looking at the object named. 

M 's early answers seem entirely in accord with this statement. 
When questioned at length at 2;9 with regard to a lamp, she stated 
that the name of the lamp was on the lamp, that the lamp got its 
name by itself and from itself. Likewise, her own name was in or 
on (she pointed) her “tummy” and came from her “tummy,” (This 
was in answer to the question, "Where did your name come from?”) 
She stated that a curtain is called a curtain because it is a curtain. Its 
name is on its “tummy.” Likewise, with- the name of a jacket. 
The jacket cannot be called trousers'' she replied to a suggestion, 
because it is not -trousers.' 1 These answers are very similar to those 
cited by Piaget. 
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An incident occurred at 2; 10 which showed the reappearance of 
her earliest notion of names after an experience during which she 
observed the real source of names. At the laboratory the arrival of 
a pair of monkeys in which she was much interested gave rise to a 
long discussion as to what names should be given them. A few hours 
after the names were given, I asked, "Where do names really come 
from?’ 1 She answered, “You give them names, you are the name 
man.” Can Mamma give names?" “Yes.” We explained that her 
mother had given her name to her. Nevertheless, ten days later the 
following record was obtained: "Where did your name come from?" 
“My tummy.” "Who gave you your name?" “Mamma.” " Where 
did Mamma get it?" “She got it from my tummy and gave it back 
to me.” 

Further questioning showed that she still held that the names of 
all objects which vve mentioned (broom, dolls, lamp) were on the 
respective objects. We asked her a hypothetical question: "If we 
gave you a new dollj what would) you call it?" Without hesitation 
she replied, “Patsy.” "Where would the name come from?" “From 
Patsy’s tummy.” 

D. Dreams 

According to Piaget the conception of dreams at the time when 
they are first distinguished from other experiences is that they are 
objective. They come to the dreamer and take place in the room 
before him. They are not conceived of as a product of the dreamer. 

No questions concerning the nature of dreams were asked until 
4;7. When asked what she dreamed about, M stated she dreamed 
about everything she saw in the picture books and in the movies. 
She mentioned animals in particular. When asked where the ani¬ 
mals were, she apparently understood that I asked where they went 
at the close of the dream, for she said, “Home.” Asked "Where do 
you see them?" she answered, “Here and there,” and pointed about 
the room. She was asked whether her eyes were open or shut when 
she saw them and she replied, “Sometimes open and sometimes shut 
—I see the funny ones best when my eyes are open.” I asked, 
"Could the animals come in if the doors were closedf" The answer 
was “Yes, just like fairy animals.” 

Some further questions were asked at 4;11, and the answers con¬ 
firmed the objectivity previously reported. The dreams were said 
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to come from the movies and from store windows and to be in her 
eyes or in her bed. 


E. Consciousness 

Piaget reports that the young child conceives of all things which 
are in any way active or useful as conscious. The child, of course* 
is not asked to use the word "conscious” but rather the words 
"know” and "feel.” 

A resume of questions and answers on this topic during the month 
2;9 is given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Question 

Answer 


Could the clouds feel if you pinched them? 

No a 


Can the clouds feel the wind? 

Yes 


Can they feel heat? 

Yes 


Can the chair feel anything? 

It feels my hands 


Does the wall feel anything? 

No 


Does the moon know it moves? 

Yes 


Does the lamp know it is there? 

Yes 


Does the auto know when it runs? 

Does the auto know when it is 

Yes 


standing still? 

Yes 


What does the auto know with? 

With its mouth—right 
the engine 

behind 

Can the sun see us? 

Yes 


Can water feel anything? 

It feels my hands. I can 

i bring 


some in here in my 

hands* 


then It would feel the table. 


These questions were not asked without interruption, so the ap¬ 
parent perseveration of "Yes” answers is not real. Many other 
answers could be cited to show the widespread attribution of con¬ 
sciousness to things at this early age. 

F, Magical Practices 

I do not find that Piaget has given a concise statement of what 
is meant by magic in general, but he has separately defined four 
categories of magic (2, pp. 133-134). In general, one may say that 
the term "magic” in the present instance refers to a control over 
the universe which is psychological under circumstances in which 
the adult considers that only a physical control is appropriate. 

'This answer probably means that clouds are like fog, cannot be grasped,, 
and hence cannot he pinched. 
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My notes on magic are relatively inadequate. At ages 2 ;9 and 
2; 10, M had a belief in the general efficacy of an up and down move¬ 
ment on her part and also of a whirling movement. In a conversa¬ 
tion about clouds she was asked if she could make the clouds move. 
She replied that she could do so by going “up-down, up-down,” 
meaning jumping up and down. Such a procedure, of course, does 
make the clouds appear to move and so may be classed as realism, 
rather than as magic. At another time during the month 2 ;9 she 1 
volunteered, "The sun is hi the sky; I move the sun when I go up 
and down." This is subject to the same ambiguity of interpretation. 
At 2;10, in a discussion about rain, she was asked, "Can you make it 
rain?" The answer was, “Yes, I go round and round” (illustrat¬ 
ing) . She said she could make it stop by the same method. As it 
was then raining, she was asked to go to an open door and perform 
the miracle. She went to the door, stood a few seconds, and said,, 
"I don't want to." 

A month later when asked if she could make it rain, she said that 
she could. Her method was to repeat part of a nursery rhyme about 
rain: "Rain, rain, go away . . ." It will be noted that the mean¬ 
ing of the rhyme is inappropriate. Apparently she understood the 
rhyme as a proper way in which to address the rain. At that time 
she said that she could not make the rain stop. 

In the same month she asserted that she could make the moon: 
move: "I go up and around and all the way round." This move¬ 
ment seemed to possess a general effectiveness by whomsoever it was 
practiced, for she stated that the sun made the clouds move by 
going back and forth and up and down, and on another occasion 
she claimed that the moon made the stars shine by going around 
and around their heads. 

Whether other practices are to be classed as magical depends,, 
naturally, upon a more precise definition of the magical, which cannot: 
be attempted here. Nevertheless, I shall cite some of the data which 
would be relevant by some definitions. M had been putting her 
fingers to her ears (2; 10). I asked, "Why do you do that?" The- 
reply was, “So you will talk quietly.” I asked again, as if not 
understanding, "Why do you do that?" and she answered, “So youi 
won’t talk so loud.” 

She seemed to believe firmly that either she or I could make the 
auto run merely by blowing the horn. Answers to that effect were.- 
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given repeatedly when she was asked, '’Can you make the car runt‘ 
One gets gasoline, she said, only to make the car run fast. 

G. The Concept of Life 

If the question is put, "Is this thing alive?“ or, "Is this living?“ 
according to Piaget an affirmative answer will he given by the 
young child with reference to anything which is useful or in any 
way active. 

At 2;9, M gave the material which is presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


Question 


Answer 


Are the leaves on the ground dead ? 

Are the leaves on the trees dead? 

When the milk bottle is empty is it dead? 

Is your little doll (broken) living? 

Is Andy (a doll in good condition) living? 


Yes 

No, they’re good, they are not 
dead because they are good. 
No,' the milkman takes it, (in 
other words, it is still useful) 
No, it’s dead 
Yes 


She volunteered that a whistle which she possessed was living, I 
asked her how she would kill it and she responded that she would 
kill the whistle by stepping on it. She classified as living the logs 
in a fireplace (not burning), house steps, unlighted matches, a 
watch, an auto, an unlighted cigarette, and a burning cigarette. The 
match was dead when it had been burned; a fly was dead when hit 
with a swatter; tin cans were dead when they had been thrown 
away; a cigarette, when it was put in the ash tray. 

The interviews on the subject of life have not been given in their 
entirety because considerable time was spent before it was discovered 
that the word “alive” (not used in the material presented above), 
which I used interchangeably with “living,” was used by M as a 
synonym for "dead." This naturally caused considerable confusion 
to both of us, but when the difference in meaning was understood 
all answers were quite consistent. The following set of questions 
and answers illustrates her consistent use of this extraordinary mean¬ 
ing of “alive,” the origin of which is quite unknown to me 
■(Table 4). 

H. Artificialism 

Piaget finds that the child at first finds the origin of everything 
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TABLE 4 


Question 

Answer 

Is the watch alive? 

Is the watch dead? 

Is the auto alive? 

Are you alive ? 

What is alive? 

Is she alive and dead too? 

No, it's good 

No, because it's not alive 

No, nor dead 

No, I’m hot 

The bunny (which had recently 
died) 

Yes 

in an act of human constructiveness or in something analogous to it. 
The answers given below, obtained at 2; 10, are in accord with this 
statement, except one referring to cow’s milk whose origin is prop¬ 
erly known (Table 5). 

TABLE S 

Question 

Answer 

Where does candy come from? 

How is it made? 

How is chocolate milk made? 

How are rolls made? 

How was the sun made? 

How is pie made? 

How are moving pictures made? 

How is milk made? 

How was the moon made? 

How was our dog made? 

From the store 

A candy-man makes it 

You stir it and stir it and stir it 
(Gesturing) you make a biscuit 
and then it’s bread 

A sun-man made it 

You roll it and then it’s pie 

You put a curtain over it and 
that makes the pictures 

The cow makes it 

A moon-man made it 

Hamblin (who gave the dog to- 
M) made him. 


Two weeks later the same ideas were checked and almost iden¬ 
tical answers were given. Questioned further as to who made the 
stars, she gave her stereotyped answer, "The star-man; and the 
moon-man made the moon, and the baby-man makes babies, and 
the daddy-man makes daddies'' In an attempt to catch a persever- 
ating answer, I asked again about milk and obtained the answer 
“cow” without hesitation. 

At 4;7, inquiries concerning artificialistic creation were again 
undertaken. The results can scarcely be put in more abbreviated 
form than that of the original conversation (Table 6). 

The last remark, as well as the previous one about the source of 
milk, shows how naturalistic answers are given in spite of artificialis¬ 
tic suggestion when they are known. Artificialistic answers are 
given when the child is required to invent an origin. 
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TABLE 6 

Question Answer 

How was the swimming hole in the 


river made ? 

Who made it? 

Who made the mountain? 
Who made the bee? 

Who made the dog? 

How was the sun made? 

How was the sky made? 

How were the clouds made? 
How are toys made? 

Who makes them? 

How are pebbles made? 


They dug a great big ditch 
I don't know 
Some one sloshed it up 
It was horn from its mother 
It was born from its mother 
I don't know; I think bv its 
mother 

I don't know; something did. 
The mountains? 

From mother clouds 
At factories 
Men 

They break off big rocks 


I. Attainment of Adult Ideas 

The subject of the preceding observations, most of which were 
made at the age of 2;9 and 2; 10, was submitted to the same pro¬ 
cedures at 4;7, 4; 11, and 6;2. These sets of interrogations are not 
sufficient to enable me to determine the exact age at which various 
changes in ideas occurred, nor do they contribute much information 
concerning the processes by which these changes come about. The 
data derived from the later interrogations are valuable, however, 
in respect to the problem of the age at which adult ideas may be 
attained. Piaget, in his writings, tends, perhaps unintentionally, to 
give the impression that changes in concepts occur in all children 
at about the same age. This, of course, is contrary to the general 
tenor of American psychology, which is always aware of individual 
differences. In the particular field of children’s concepts, Russell 
(4) using a standardized procedure (3) has shown that any stage 
of animism may be exhibited at any age from 6 to 13. 

It may be worth while to indicate that the subject of the present 
report attained the adult stages of the conceptions here under dis¬ 
cussion at a very early age. Many of the adult conceptions were 
developed at so early a period that if she had been questioned only 
upon entrance to school there would have been little or no evidence 
of any pre-adult answers. This fact indicates that in studies of 
child thought any negative results obtained from school children 
must be interpreted with caution. If a child possesses adult con- 
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cepts at six' years of age, this is no indication that earlier concepts 
have never been developed. In M’s case, many early ideas had dis¬ 
appeared by the age of 6 ;2. 

At 4;11 M still replied that she thought with her mouth. By 6;2, 
however, she held that thinking was done by the brain. 

At age 4;11 she no longer believed that names were imprinted 
upon their object, but thought instead that names had been put into 
various books by persons who knew the correct names. As to how 
the correct names were first ascertained, she was uncertain. At the 
date of the last examination she was familiar with the fact that 
things have different names in different languages, and thought that 
the name of an object could be changed, but "It wouldn’t be fair be¬ 
cause -people have called it that for so long.” 

When 6;2 had been reached she said of dreams, "I just think of 
them." They were known to be a product of the head, particularly 
of the brain. 

Stage 2 of animism was present at 4;7. Stage 3 was not in evi¬ 
dence at any examination. The adult concept was evidenced at 6;2. 
These records are very far in advance of the progress of the average 
child (4). 

Since artificialism seems not to change in a step-wise manner, but 
in contrast to the other tendencies, changes with regard to separate 
objects, it is not easy to trace its decline. Briefly it may be reported 
that M's artificialism in respect to common objects of nature was 
reduced at 4; 11 and very greatly reduced at 6,2. 

I 

J. Discussion 

No one can insist that he knows every event in any child’s life, 
and I am not claiming such knowledge here. Therefore the sceptical 
may insist that the early ideas of M were somehow socially trans¬ 
mitted and were not really autogenous. For my own part, I can¬ 
not accept this interpretation. As stated earlier, M was in the 
presence of Mrs. Dennis or myself at practically all times during 
the first three years. During only a short part of this period did we 
have a servant, and then the servant was occupied with household 
duties and not with the care of M. M’s information, therefore, 
when it did not come from her own observation, came almost exclu¬ 
sively from us. 

It need scarcely be said that we did not tell her that one thinks, 
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wishes, and believes with the mouth, that dreams are in and about 
the room, that tables and chairs can sense and know and that they 
are living, that the sun and moon move with the child and may be 
moved by her, and that mountains, trees, and streams have been 
made by men. Furthermore, it is hardly conceivable that some per¬ 
son other than ourselves, in some short period, managed to implant 
such ideas. 

To be sure, M was not cut off from childhood literature. By 2;9, 
when she was first questioned in Piaget’s manner, she had heard a 
number of songs, children’s poems, and stories. The folk songs were 
from the collection of Surette, though of course she had not heard 
the entire group. The poetry familiar to her was from Mother 
Goose, Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse, and Milne’s When 
We Were Very Yowlet. No fairy stories had been read to her at 
that time. The tales with which she was most familiar were The 
Three Bears y Little Black Sambo, Little Red Hen, and The Ginger¬ 
bread Boy. 

In some of these stories, speech is put into the mouth of animals. 
That fact, however, would seem to be irrelevant, since Piaget has 
asked no questions with regard to what objects can talk. 

It may be urged that The Gingerbread Boy teaches animism, 
since in that tale a gingerbread cookie in the shape of a boy comes 
to life. It should be indicated that the concept of life which is 
employed in this story is not the concept of the child, since to the 
child the cookie was alive even before it began to carry out human 
activities. In other words, the child is much more animistic than 
is the story. 

In the literature known to M at 2;9 I am unable to find probable 
origins for most of the tendencies listed by Piaget and demonstrated 
in M. 

Children’s literature in its most extravagant form cannot be shown 
to suggest more than a part of the ideas listed above. Especially 
is this true of the rhymes which make up the predominant literary 
fare of M under 2 ;9. It is admitted, however, that the fact that M 
had heard poems and stories is the chief criticism to be urged against 
my interpretation of her early ideas as autogenous. It would be 
valuable to examine a young child who had been brought up with¬ 
out contact with children’s literature. For the present it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the animistic and magical qualities of 
■ children’s literature appeal to the child because they are familiar 
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modes of thought rather than to suppose that they come to the child 
as strange interpretations and yet prevail. 

A few comments may be offered concerning il/'s precocity in re¬ 
gard to these conceptions. It is likely that with many children of 
2;9 no answers of the type here presented could be obtained, because 
of lack of comprehension of the questions. It is certain from Piaget’s 
material (2) and from the results of Russell (4) that mature an¬ 
swers at the six year age level are very rare. M 's precocity may be 
explained on two grounds. Tn the first place, she spent nearly all of 
her time with adult companions who talked to her and answered 
her questions. She was a first born child and there were no other 
children in the house in which she lived. She spent no time in the 
care of servants. On several counts her opportunities to gain lan¬ 
guage comprehension were good. As a second factor may be men¬ 
tioned her intellectual status. On each of three administrations of 
the Stanford-Binet between the third and sixth years her IQ was 
150 or over. Her performance on Piaget’s questions is therefore 
much less remarkable when considered in relation to her mental age 
at the time of her respective examinations than it is when chrono¬ 
logical age alone is taken into account. 

The older the child the more difficult it is to keep a record of 
the day's activities and to limit the social contacts of the child. When 
one can exhibit all of the features of the early stages of the Child's 
Conception of the World at age 2;9, one’s knowledge of the possible 
antecedents of these answers is more certain than it could be if 
the conceptions were first evidenced at a later age. After three years 
of age it becomes more and more difficult to control the child’s 
possible sources of information. The precocity with which M gave 
evidence of the concepts described by Piaget is a strong argument 
for their autogenesis. 

R. Summary 

The author’s daughter, who was under the close supervision of 
her parents during the first three years, was asked questions taken 
from various sections of the Child's Conception of the World. T he 
typical stage-one answers reported by Piaget were obtained from 
this child when she was first examined at two years and nine months 
of age. The hypothesis that these answers were transmitted by 
adults is rejected, and it is proposed that they were autogenous, i.e., 
they developed from the child’s own experience and her own re¬ 
action tendencies. • 
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The fact that by six years and two months of age this child gave 
adult answers to Piaget’s questions is cited to show the great vari¬ 
ations to be observed in the age of disappearance of childish con 
ceptions. Had this child not been examined until she had reached 
age 6 ;2, evidence apparently opposed to that of Piaget would have 
been obtained, whereas the earlier observations show that her develop 
ment was entirely in agreement with the child’s sequences of ideas 
described by Piaget* 
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EFFECT OF PERFORMANCE WITHOUT REWARD ON 
THE RETENTION OF THE MAZE HABIT 
IN THE WHITE RAT* 1 

Department of Psychology, Columbia University 


C. J. Warden and L. Lubow 


A. Introduction 

A number of investigators have found that when a learning situa¬ 
tion is atypical or incomplete in some respect, “latent” learning 
often occurs. The “latent” learning is reflected in the performance 
score when the typical or complete situation is presented to the 
animals later. Warden (7) found, for example, that mere explora¬ 
tion in a simple problem box during the early trials, may be thus 
effective. In fact, a 10-minute period of daily exploration during 
the first seven days had the same value for the experimental group 
as one regular trial per day in the control group. Apparently, 
securing the reward under these conditions tended to decrease the 
range of exploration to the area in which the latch device was placed 
when it was introduced on the 8th trial. 

Several workers have found that “latent” learning takes place in 
the maze situation when the usual reward was withheld on the 
early trials. Blodgett (1) found this to be true when the reward 
was withheld during the first six daily trials in which exploration 
was permitted. Haney (4) found evidence that exploration for four 
days, 18 hours a day, in a multiple T-maze was of aid in the later 
learning of the maze. This advantage was manifest on the first 
regular trial as well as in the total scores. 

Several studies have been made regarding the effect of removal 
of reward on the retention of the maze habit. Sharp (5) gave white 
rats 24-60 trials on a square maze without reward after the habit 
had been established in the usual manner. He found marked evi¬ 
dence of “habit disintegration” during the post-learning period, 
the amount depending upon the number of trials per day and other 
factors. Somewhat later, Bruce (2, 3) studied the effect of the 

^Received in the Editorial Office on December 5, 1940. 

1 This problem was planned in cooperation. The junior author is re¬ 
sponsible for the data and the senior author for the final report. 
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removal of reward after the maze had been partially learned. He 
noted that the shift to the non-reward condition, after 10 rewarded 
trials, caused a disruption in maze performance. Little is known 
at present regarding the precise nature of such disruption, or habit 
"disintegration.” 

The aim of this experiment was to try to throw some light on 
this problem. The general approach was similar to that of Sharp, 
in that the maze habit was completely learned before the removal 
of reward. Our experimental set-up differed from Sharp, however, 
in two ways: (a) the post-learning period ranged from 75 to 135 
trials, and hence was longer than the period employed by Sharp; and 
( b ) the performance during this period was more continuous, by rea¬ 
son of a special device to be described later. 

B. Method and Procedure 

The apparatus employed was an 8-unit Warner-Warden maze, 
modified in certain particulars, as shown in Figure 1. 



FIGURE 1 

Continuous Maze Patterns: Special Modification op the Warner- 
Warden Maze 

The modification consisted of the direct connection (A, J, K) 
between pathway units {A) and [J) to provide for continuous per¬ 
formance, The middle section ( K ) was used as a common entrance 
and goal compartment, and was separated from the run way units 
(A) and (/) by sliding doors (a) and (£). 
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The animal was released from the entrance compartment through 
door (a), and after running through the maze was admitted to the 
entrance compartment through door (b), this door being closed be¬ 
hind the animal to prevent retracings. Since the animal could be 
started upon the next trial simply by opening the door (a), this 
device eliminated handling of the animal between the trials of a 
given daily series. This prevented any change in motivation that 
might arise from the fear of handling, or from the reward of escape 
from the apparatus. This device tended also to make the series of 
daily trials more of a continuous performance than would be true 
in a regular maze situation. 

The maze was placed in a dark room with a large indirect light 
placed directly above it. 

A total of 19 male white rats about 70 days old were divided into 
an experimental group of 13, and a control group of six animals. 
Both groups were first trained up to the norm of four perfect trials 
out of five. 

During the post-learning period the experimental group was re¬ 
quired to run the maze without reward, whereas the control group 
continued to be rewarded as usual. For the first two days the 
animals of both groups were given 10 trials daily. This daily test 
period was reduced to five trials thereafter, because the animals of 
the experimental group spent so much time in the maze, that a longer 
series could not be conveniently completed. For the same reason, 
fewer than five trials per day were given in some cases, since this 
number was not always completed within the limits of a 20-minute 
period for each animal. All the animals were tested between 
9 a.m. and 1 p.m. Time was recorded with a stop watch and both 
retracing and blind alley scores were noted for each unit of the 
maze. The animals in the control group were given a nibble of 
milk-soaked bread after each trial and fed their regular meal immedi- 
. ately after their daily test period. Each animal of the experimental 
group (non-rewarded) was fed two hours after the series of daily 
runs had been completed, the daily food ration consisting of milk- 
soaked whole wheat bread, and the usual greens. 

C. Results : Learning Series 

The 19 animals were required to learn the maze up to the norm 
of' four perfect trials out of five before being separated into control 
and experimental groups. This required an average of 17 trials, the 
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range being 10 to 30 trials. The two following groups were 
ivided on a basis of speed of learning into («) control '(6 animals) 
and (i) experimental (13 animals). The post-learning period as 

compl-te. ' ^ °" ^ day aker the l ^ ni ^S series U 


D. Results: Post-Learnincj Series 

This series differed from the learning conditions for both groups 

either Tor Tn °f ^ nUmber , of tlbl|s day. The number was 
ther 5 or 10 for the control group and as many for the experi 

menta group as the animals would run within these limits The 

lain difference in the conditions for the control and the experimental 

group was that the former was rewarded and the latte/ was not 

The results obtained in the two groups will be discussed in order 

L Control Group 

The record of errors for the control group are given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Record of Errors of the Control Group Covrr.no 136 Trials of the 
Post-Learning p eriod ls or THE 


Rat No. 


Distribution of errors in the 135 trial series 
— ° 1 2 3 4 5 
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94 
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an animal was likely to make a number of errors, ranging from 1-16, 
on the same trial. Such relapses sometimes occurred even in the 
later stages of the post-learning period. In fact more than a third 
of the total number of errors was made during the last half of the 
135 series. 

No satisfactory explanation can be offered as to why such an 
extensive period of practice did not result in complete error elimina¬ 
tion. However, it may be suggested that the shift from a single 
trial to 5 or 10 trials per day may have been effective. The animals 
obtained more food under the latter conditions. This may have 
reduced the motivation factor. Moreover, immediate repetition may 
have favored the stereotyping of errors occurring early in the day’s 
run. 

2. Experimental Group 

Since this group was not rewarded, the animals tended to hesitate 
or explore, and took an unusually long time to reach the food box. 
It was necessary, therefore, to set a time limit for each day’s testing. 
Each animal was given as many trials as he would run in 20 minutes, 
the trials being limited to 10 runs. This ranged from zero, when 
an animal refused to run, up to the maximum of 10 trials. As a 
rule, animals of this group ran about five triads within this 20-minute 
period. The total number ranged from 75 to 135 trials under 
these conditions. 

As might be expected the animals in the experimental group made 
errors on move trials than did the animals in the control group. 
Only 39 per cent of the trials were errorless, as compared with 76 
per cent in the control group. Moreover, the number of errors 
per trial was very much greater for the experimental group, as 
can be noted by comparing the values of Tables 1 and 2. The 
poorest for the control group was 16 errors on one trial, while that 
for the experimental group was 74 errors. The number of trials on 
which more than five errors were made was markedly greater for 
the experimental group. Nevertheless, 4 of the 13 animals (Nos. 1, 
7, 11, 13) made rather remarkable records in spite of the absence 
of reward. The scores of errorless trials for these animals ranges 
from 45.6 to 51.6 per cent. With two exceptions the animals showed 
runs of four perfect trials out of five from two to ten times during 
the post-learning period. Rat No. 5, after making 74 errors on 
trial No. 12, was able to make a score of four perfect trials out of 
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five no lets than five times. On the whole, more errors were made 
by the experimental group during the first half of the series than 
during the last half. 

These results would seem to call into question the concept of 
“habit disintegration” in so far as it implies memory loss. It is true, 
of course, that the habit is temporarily disturbed by the removal of 
reward, but a similar disturbance, although less severe, occurs during 
post-learning practice when the incentive is available. Only the 
difference between results of the control and experimental groups 
can be properly ascribed to removal of reward. In neither case can 
it be said that the habit had shown permanent disintegration. This 
is clear from the fact that errorless runs occurred often in fairly 
long sequences during the post-learning period. As a matter of fact, 
the percentage of errorless runs was more than half as great for 
the experimental group (39 per cent) as for the control group 
(76 per cent). 

These facts indicate that the habit pattern is still retained and 
can be evoked from time to time. This conclusion is in agreement 
with the results reported by Tsai (6) and others, showing that maze 
habits are retained for several months in the white rat with prac¬ 
tically no loss. Thus, the phenomenon of “habit disintegration,” 
reported by Sharp and in this paper, is concerned with a disturbance 
in performance rather than in memory. The removal of reward 
has merely a temporary influence on performance rather than a 
permanent effect on retention. 

E. Summary 

A group of 19 white rats were trained on a Warner-Warden maze 
until a norm of four perfect trials out of five was reached. The 
animals were then divided into a control group (6 animals), and 
an experimental group (13 animals), on the basis of their learning 
record. Both groups were given a long series of post-learning trials, 
ranging from 75 to 135. The control group was rewarded after 
each trial and the experimental group was run without incentive. 

The following results and conclusions are supported by an analysis 
of the data: 

1. The extensive post-learning practice with an incentive present, 
under our conditions, did not lead to complete error elimination 
(control group). Only 76 per cent of the trials were errorless, and 
a number of errors might be made on a trial even late in the post¬ 
learning series. 
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STUDIES IN ANIMISM: V. ANIMISM IN 
OLDER CHILDREN 

Department of Psychology, Michigan State College 


Roger W. Russell 


A. Introduction 

The development of an interest on the part of the author in the 
experimental study of child animism has not been one solely of the 
investigation of children’s ideas, but also has been stimulated greatly 
by the desire to investigate as completely as possible the ontogenetic 
manifestations of higher thought processes. It was toward this end 
that studies culminating in the reports by Russell (2, 3), Russell 
and Dennis (4), and Russell, Dennis, and Ash (5), were initiated. 
The present paper furnishes the final step in the study by reporting 
the results of an investigation in which the development of the 
animistic concept is carried through to a point where a majority of 
the subjects have attained the final or adult stage of concept. 

B. Method 

The present procedure differs from that employed in previous in¬ 
vestigations of child animism (4) in that it is adapted to comply 
with conditions of group testing. The subjects were gathered to¬ 
gether in a single room under the direction of the examiner. The 
questions concerning the animate or inanimate nature of a series of 
objects, almost exactly similar to the list employed by Russell and 
Dennis (4), were mimeographed on single sheets of paper. These 
sheets gave directions as to what should be done with the test items 
and furnished sufficient space fox the subjects to write down the 
reasons for their classifications of the items as animate or inanimate. 
Table 1 presents a list of the test items. The directions to the sub¬ 
jects were as follows: 

1. Fill in the blanks at the top of the page. When you have 
finished, hold up your pencil. 

2. Look at the list of names below. If an object is living, 
*Received in the Editorial Office on December 10, 1940. 
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1. Knife 

2 . Mirror 

3. Button 

4. Comb 

5. Chair 


T TABLE 1 

— - 0F 0njncTS w ^ Poan-ttiM of Presentation 


6. Dish 

7. Watch 

8. River 

9. Clouds 

10. Wagon 


11. Wind 

12. Bicycle 

13. Dog 

14. Bird 

15. Bug 


16. Tree 

17. Flower 
18i Grass 
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arose from the inadequacy of the data in these instances. This latter 
fact is the only apparent handicap to the use with older children of 
such a group examining procedure as has been employed in the 
present study. 

C. Subjects 

The present study reports results obtained from the group exam¬ 
ination of 611 children. 2 Of these 162 were enrolled in the Cherry 
Creek High School in Cherry Creek, New York; 182 were in the 
Orchard Park High School in Orchard Park, New York; and 267 
were students at the Wilson Junior High School in Hamilton, Ohio. 
Cherry Creek is a small agricultural village in upper New York 
state, while Orchard Park is a residential suburb of Buffalo. Ham¬ 
ilton, Ohio, is a manufacturing city of more than 50,000 population. 

These three samplings represent a wide divergence of environ¬ 
ments 3 and it is interesting in this regard that there are very normal 
distributions of intelligence quotients for each of the individual 
groups. The median IQ for the total distribution is 101.35 with a 
range from 60 to 147. Mental ages were-obtained by means of the. 


TABLE 2 

Distribution of Scores on the Otis Gamma Examinations for the 
Composite Experimental Groups 


IQ 


Frequency 


145-149 

140-144 

135-139 

130-134 

125-129 

120-124 

115-119 

110-114 

105-109 

100-104 

95-99 

90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 


1 

2 

3 

9 

12 

20 

28 

69 

74 

128 Median—101.35 
77 
76 
42 
33 
18 
14 
2 

3 Total—611 


Complete data are not available for a few of these subjects. 
a Notc conclusions concerning the effect of environment in Russell (2) 
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Otis Beta and Gamma Examinations. AU testing was conducted 
by members of the school systems trained for this work. Table 2 
presents the composite test results. The range in chronological age 
was from 8 to 20 years and the range in grade from 5 to 12. 


D. Results 

1. Glassification into Stapes 

Only 11 of the 611 subjects had systematic distinctions between 
the animate and the inanimate which were not in agreement with 
any of the four animistic stages. This means that, of all the subjects 
other than the one subject who was in the No Concept Stage t only 
1.8 per cent did not definitely fall into one or other of the designated 
stages. These were classified, as in previous studies (2, 4, 5), in a 
Special Concept Stage, 

2. Progression of Stages 

Figure 1 and Tables 3.and 4 show the percentage of cases in each 
stage of concept for two year periods from mental and chronological 
ages of 8 years 9 months to 19 years 11 months. 


TABLE 3 

Per Cent of Cases in Each Stage of Concept for Two Year MA Periods 


MA 

NC 

1 

3 

3 

4 

SC 

N 

8°-9" 

0.0 

0.0 

20.0 

10.0 



10 

lo'-ll“ 

1.6 

3.0 

17.2 

34,4 

43.7 


64 

13'-13“ 

0.0 

0.0 

10,8 

26.9 

61.1 

1.2 

167 

14°-15 u 

0.0 

1.0 

7.8 

21.8 

69.6 

0.5 

204 

16°-17 u 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.1 

86.9 


99 

18°-19“11 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 


6.1 

33 


TABLE 4 

Per Cent of Cases in Each Stage of Concept for Two Year CA 

Periods 

CA 

NC ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

SC 

N 

8*-9" 

. 0.0 

0,0 

33.0 

0.0 

33.0 

33.0 

3 

10Ml u 

0,0 

0,0 

20.0 

28.0 

520 

0.0 

25 

12°-13 u 

0.5 

0.5 

11.6 

27.5 

59,9 

0.0 

207 

14°-15" 

0.0 

u 

7.3 

20.2 

69.5 

1.1 

262 

16°-17 u 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 

13.0 

80.4 

4.3 

92 

18°-19 u 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7.7 

92.3 

0.0 

13 
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Stag* st *&* 

FIGURE 1 

Per Cent of Cases in Each Stace of Concept for Two-Year Periods 

From Figure 1 it is apparent that the percentage of cases in the 
adult stage or Stage 4 increases with both mental and chronological 
age. In the 18°-19“ age group over 90 per cent of the cases fall in 
Stage 4 classification. As the percentage of cases increases at the 
higher levels the expected decrease in percentages at the lower 
stages occurs until cases at the ATC stage, at Stage 1 and at Stage 2 
have disappeared entirely in the IS -19 mental and chronological 
age groups. 
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3. Correlation of Stage with MA and CA 

The correlation between stage and animistic concept and mental 
age was found to be 0.49, while the correlation between stage and 
chronological age was 0.44. Since these correlations ate expressed 
in terms of Coefficients of Mean Square Contingency derived from a 
6x6 contingency table the correlations could not be expected to 
exceed 0.91. However, despite this fact, the correlations still express 
the existence of relationships far too slight for accurate individual 
predictions. To be sure, there is indicated some relationship hut, in 
this case, that relationship is even less than the similar ones existing 
in the development of the animistic concept among younger children. 

4. Correlation of Stage with Grade in School 

The possibility of training in school forming the fundamental 
basis for the ontogenesis of animism gained little support from the 
correlations between school grade and stage of concept. The coeffi¬ 
cient of Mean Square Contingency in this instance proved to be 
only 0.40. 

E. Conclusions 

A consideration of the present results seems to warrant the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions: 

1. It is possible to classify older children into the stages of 
animism found to exist among younger children. This is substan¬ 
tiated by the fact that 98 per cent of the subjects studied were 
readily classifiable into one or other of the stages of animism. 

2. There is a definite increase in the percentage of individuals 
at the adult stage (Stage 4) of concept accompanying progressive 
increases in mental and chronological age. In the 18°-19" mental 
and chronological age levels over 90 per cent of the cases fall in 
Stage 4, while no cases whatsoever appear at the NC, Stage 1, or 
Stage 2 levels. This completes the ontogenetic picture of animism 
which started with 100 per cent of the subjects in the No Concept 
Stage at early nursery school levels. 

3. The stages of animism arc equally related to both mental and 
chronological age, the Coefficients of Mean Square Contingency for 
the group being 0.49 and 0.44 respectively. 

4. The Coefficient of Mean Square Contingency for stage of 
animism and grade in school is 0.40. 
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THE QUESTIONING ACTIVITY OF CHILDREN* 1 

Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 


George L. Fahey 


The present article is a summary of the literature dealing with the 
questioning activity of children with particular emphasis upon those 
inquiries that are made in the classroom. A functional organization 
has been attempted which is based upon the types of problems at¬ 
tacked. Only where chronology had some particular significance has 
it been stressed. 

A. The Constituent Elements of a Question 

The literature reveals little of value bearing upon the nature of 
the question. Fundamental assumptions are made about the mean¬ 
ing of the term, but there is a lack of any satisfactory definition. 
Earlier writers considered the question as an expression of an 
“instinct of curiosity.” Bain (1), Bohannon (3), Sully (45), and 
Compayre (10), writing between 1879 and 1902, adopted this point 
of view but added that excessive questioning might not indicate any 
real curiosity. To Sully, a child’s questions might be motivated by 
a “desire for order and connectedness, leading to anthropomorphism, 
teleological explanation, and a deeper sense of perplexity, mystery, 
and contradiction.” This suggests that children’s thoughts are pene¬ 
trated with the idea of purpose and use. Bain added that incessant 
questioning probably serves to display ego and to create a satisfy¬ 
ing state of excitement with the questioner as the center of attention. 

More recent writers have, in keeping with the times, avoided refer¬ 
ence to instinctive origins. Wall on (50) believed that questions 
marked a break in mental operations due to some strange interven¬ 
tion and served to prepare the questioner for the response. He 
concurred with the earlier writers in the belief that excessive ques¬ 
tioning may be pathological (sic) in nature. Stern (42) contended 

^Received in the Editorial Office on January 7, 19+1. 
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that the questioning activity of children under the age of four years 
was the result, first, of attempts to get some justification of com¬ 
mands, and, second, the desire to know. Johnson (28) attributed 
the asking of many questions to a desire for social contact. Hol¬ 
lingsworth (26) defended these multiple origins: first, genuine 
curiosity; second, the desire on the part of the child to check his own 
generalization against those of one better Informed, and, third, get¬ 
ting and holding the attention of others. Griffiths (22) illustrated 
curiosity by reference to the incessant questioning of young children 
and defined "curiosity’’ as “an activity attitude very much like 
interest.” 

The fundamental nature of the question has been “almost totally 
ignored by the logicians” (Cohen, 9). In Cohen’s judgment the 
contentions that a question is only the beginnings of thought leading 
to an end;—or that it is no more than a request for information; or 
that it is simply an ambiguous assertion, are superficial. It is none 
of these, but something more,—a “logical entity”; a propositional 
function set in words with a variable (who, which, what, why, and 
so forth) substituted for some constant. Only in form does What is 
four plus five? differ from x == + -)- 5. Both contain a variable and 
have a constant as an answer; hence, “questions are variables whose 
values are answers.” The term “question” should be restricted to 
the thought content and “interrogation” used as the verbal symbol 
of the inquiry. 

Claparede (8) ventured this definition of the term as follows: 

A question is the conscious realization of a problem or of the 
difficulty in solving it; i.e., of the direction in which one must 
seek for its solution. The nature of this question will deter¬ 
mine the whole course of subsequent research. Thus the func¬ 
tion of the question is quite clear; it is an incitement to mental 
activity, in a certain direction in view of readjustment. 

Symonds (46) discussed questions and problems almost synony¬ 
mously although a slightly more restricted concept may have been 
implied by “question.” A problem may produce questions and appar¬ 
ently must do so if it is to be solved effectively. 2 Whenever a ques¬ 
tion occurs it implies that two or more objects in a field are kept 
apart by some gap in the set of relationships connecting them. The 
possibility of relationship must be suggested, however, before the 


"It does not seem unlikely that a question may also give rise to problems. 
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question takes form. Wrinkle and Armentrout (54), on the other 
hand, distinguished between questions and problems by considering 
questions as representing potential problems,—questions which have 
become matters of personal concern to the individual. 

According to Woodworth (53) the question is “interest in a 
definite form,” originating in curiosity arising out of some particular 
experience. It serves to prepare the individual for reception of the 
answer and the exclusion of that which is irrelevant. 

Discussing “why” questions, Isaacs (27) emphasized the aspects 
of the situation giving rise to “whys” as being one of a sudden clash 
between present and past experience. Several shades of meaning 
exist for “why” but all are related originally to some state of un¬ 
expectedness, anti-expectedness, or confusion of expectation. 

The writer (19) has defined a question as a “verbal expression 
of a problematical situation existing in the mind of the questioner,” 
with the added comment that problematical was to be interpreted 
broadly enough to include realization of lack of specific informa¬ 
tion, awareness of gaps in relationships, or a consciousness of a 
conflict between present and past experience. The purpose of the 
question in terms of this definition would be the finding of a means 
of supplying the lack of information closing the gap, or resolving 
the conflict. This defintion obviously does not consider those in¬ 
quiries made to gain time or attract attention as being questions in 
any psychological sense. 

B. The Pedagogical Importance of Questioning Activity 

The theoretical importance of questioning activity in the processes 
of thinking and learning has been frequently stressed in the peda¬ 
gogical and psychological literature. Few texts dealing with educa¬ 
tional methods or theories of learning, particularly those of recent 
years, fail to stress those aspects of the learning situation which 
involve the solution of a problem or the determination of an answer 
to a question. The following quotations are typical. A much greater 
number could be accumulated. 

"... instruction, then, in subject matter that does not fit 
into any problem already stirring in the subject's own experi¬ 
ence, or that is not presented in such a way as to arouse a prob¬ 
lem, is worse than useless for educational purposes” (15, 
p. 199). 
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The question “reinforces the effect of certain objects and in- 
eidently inhibits the effect of other objects, for observation 
sharpened by a question is keen only for the answer to that 
question and neglectful of whatever is irrelevant to it" (S3, 

' p. 122). 

“Another good method is to have the class prepared to ask 
definite questions concerning the work of the previous day’s 
assignment. . . . Definite questions show that a pupil lias 
been thinking about his work and in addition give the teacher 
a cue as to just what the difficulty is" (24, p, 172). 

“In any region that is new, strange, and unfamiliar one can 
plow his way hy means of questions. Wherever the field begins 
to become vague, indistinct, and fuzzj’ at the edge, one can 
build up the structure or the organization of relationships by 
appropriate questions which will clarify concepts, place terms 
jn proper sequence or classification, organize hierarchies of 
values and the like. The question, then, specifies the gap in re¬ 
lationships and directs the active search toward closing the 
gap. The question is helpful in directing the attention and 
thus aids in analysis" (+6, pp. 47-48). ’’ 

“The question is a natural expression of the thinking mind. 

The teacher who does not receive a number of unsolicited 
questions should seriously examine his methods" (52, p. 489). 

“The one seeking knowledge should have first claim upon 
the question, . . . The problem of encouraging pupils to ask 
questions should receive the teacher’s consideration while 
planning his classroom activities” (49, p. 272). 

C. The Questioning Activity of Young Children 

A large number of the observational reports of questioning activitjr 
have been concerned with the acquisition of language by young 
children and the time of initial appearance of various types of ques¬ 
tions. In the order given, Sully (45), Preyer (37), Trettien (48), 
Stern (42), Norsworthy and Whitley (33), and Kenyeres (29) 
have reported data on the appearance of interrogative words. Their 
methods preclude any exact comparisons but in general the agree¬ 
ment is marked. Sully (45) reported “what,” “who,” “when,” 
“where,” and “how old” as appearing “earliest,” and “why’s” as 
“beginning at two but most frequent between three and four years.” 
Preyer (37) reported “ou” (where) at 28 months, “pourquoi” 
(why) at 34 months, and “quand” (when) at-36 months. Trettien 
(49) observed that “questions of fact, substance, action, and place” 
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—the “what” and “where” type—were earliest and that “why’s” 
appeared later. Stern (42) found questions about names to appear 
after the eighteenth month, questions involving “when” and “why” 
during the third and fourth years. Norsworthy and Whitley (33) 
placed “what” between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth months 
and "when,” “what is,” and “why,” in the order given, about the 
third year. Kenyeres (30) reported questions about the qualities 
of objects at the end of the second year; “when” about the third 
year, and “why” as first appearing at one year and nine months, 
quite frequent at two and one-half and very frequent at seven 
years, 

Wallon (50) asserted in the same connection that the earliest 
questions may be interrogative only by virtue of the attitude of the 
child when speaking. He objected to Preyer’s (37) order of the 
chronological appearance of question forms on the grounds that the 
inquiries represented may have been an order of desires rather than 
one of time of acquisition of a form of speech. His objection is 
undoubtedly pertinent although the commonly observed order of 
naming, location, time, and reason is suggestive of the logical acquisi¬ 
tion of more complex concepts which might be expected to appear 
in some such order as the child grows older. 

The period designated as the “questioning age” in child life has 
been defined thusly: as occurring during the fourth year of life 
(Sully, 45) ; as beginning in the third year but most fully developed 
in the fourth (Trettien, 48); as between the third and sixth years 
(Hollingsworth, 26) and as at two periods; first, that of naming, 
reached in the second half of the second year, and, second, that of 
“when” and “why” reached in the third and fourth years 
(Stern, 42). 

These observational and anecdotal reports do not lead to any sweep¬ 
ing generalizations. No one has actually defined the various interrog¬ 
ative types, then made observations of their order of appearance among 
various age groups, and then reported central tendencies. The 
writer (19) suggested elsewhere that there is a possible relationship 
between a hierarchy in terms of the thought implications of questions 
and the age at which various question forms first appear. The estab¬ 
lishment of such a hierarchy must, however, await the development 
of standards for assigning thought values to questions and a less 
disputed chronological order of appearance of question forms. 
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Several writers have reported objective evidence of the extent 
of questioning activity among children as measured hy the per cent 
of all conversation which was devoted to questioning. Trettien 
(48) reported one subject between the ages of three and four years 
who devoted 22 per cent of all words used in conversation to ques¬ 
tioning. The Brandenburgs (6) observed their daughter to use 
questions at the rate of 31 per hour (18 per cent of all her conver¬ 
sation) at the age of 38 months, while at the age of 52 months, 
she asked 33 questions per hour (20 per cent of all her conversa¬ 
tion). Nice (32) observed one subject at the age of 47 months who 
devoted only 11.2 per cent of his conversation to questions. Boyd 
(5) made observations of his daughter at yearly intervals from the 
age of two through the eighth year. At two years, questions made 
up two per cent of all her conversation, at three years 28 per cent, 
and, for the next seven years 21 per cent. Piaget (35) observed 
two boys of six years of age over a period of 10 months and found 
one to devote 17 per cent, and the other 13 per cent of all conver¬ 
sation to the asking of questions. 

From these reported observations it is apparent that questioning 
activity is a major form of oral speech among children of pre-school 
age. It is made clear in the studies of the questioning of children 
of school age reported below that the frequency of questions asked 
in the classroom, tends to decrease as children grow older. That 
this reduction in the amount of questioning activity is a regrettable 
outcome of experiences in the home and school which tend to inhibit 
questioning has been asserted by several writers (16, pp. 44-45; 33, 
p. 272; 24, pp. 194-195; 55, p. 106; 46, pp. 48-49). 

McCarthy (31) compared nursery school children from homes 
of high and low socio-economic status and noted that between the 
ages of 36 and 54 months questions comprised seven per cent of the 
conversation of children from homes of low socio-economic status 
and 14.4 per cent of the conversation of children from homes high 
on the same scale. She repotted further that at 18 months only 
four-tenths of one per cent of the conversation of boys and four 
and seven-tenths per cent of the conversation of girls was given over 
to questioning. At 24 months, the "questioning” percentages were, 
for the boys, two and eight-tenths per cent, and for the girls, five 
and three-tenths per cent. Smith (39) found the relative amount 
of conversation devoted to questioning to increase up to the age of 
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five years which was the maximum age limit of her nursery-school 
subjects. Davis (14) reported that the length of time to collect 50 
consecutive questions from various children between the ages of 3 
and 12 years ranged from 30 minutes to 14 hours and five minutes. 
Part of this difference may have resulted from inconsistencies in the 
method of recording questions. 

In 1926 Piaget (35) published a comprehensive two-volume study 
of the language and thought of children. A large portion of the 
first volume was devoted to questioning and especially to the ques¬ 
tions asked by a six-year old boy and recorded over a period of 10 
months at daily intervals of two hours each. Piaget was chi'efly 
interested in “why” questions and for a part of the period recorded 
inquiries employing .that interrogative only. Most important of 
Piaget’s treatment of questions for subsequent research was the 
functional classification of questions which he devised and reported 
in such detail that it could be used by other observers. References 
will be made below to details of the classification system. Piaget 
was much impressed by ego-centricism in child thought and arrived 
at an index figure thereof. Inflected forms of questions were not 
included. The conversation of two boys was recorded, but only that 
of oneVas used in the analysis of questioning activity. 

Boyd (5) recorded from his daughter’s speech, 1,250 unselected 
sentences for each year between her second and eighth birthdays. 
The percentage of questions which he found has been reported above. 
Comparing the records of the child’s conversation with that of 
adults in modern fiction, Boyd found first, that questions are more 
common in childish speech than in the speech of adults, and, second, 
that women ask more questions than men, but variation in the 
number of questions asked is greater among men. The assumption 
that genuine individuals correspond to fictitious characters in the 
extent of their questioning is essential to acceptance of these com¬ 
parisons. 

The first statistical data bearing upon differences among individu¬ 
als in the amount and character of their questioning activity were 
reported by Davis (14) in 1932. She analyzed carefully 3,650 
questions asked by 73 children between the ages of 3 and 12 years. 
The Piaget system of classification was used to discriminate question 
types and the reliability of the method was reported. These co¬ 
efficients of reliability were 0.88 between two classifications by the 
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author and 0.77 between the author’s classification and that of a 
colleague. Much dependence was placed on the basic data which 
were secured by having the mothers of the children record 50 con¬ 
secutive inquiries for each child. 

Davis found significant differences between individuals and groups 
of individuals as follows: boys asked questions at a faster rate than 
girls; the number of words per question increased with age for botli 
sexes but questions by girls were longer at all ages; hoys began ques¬ 
tions more frequently with an interrogative word ; boys asked more 
“why" questions and questions of casual explanation than did girls; 
girls asked move questions of social relations than did boys (this 
type of question is a variation of the Piaget classification system) ; 
boys tended to ask more questions of definition than did girls, and, as 
chronological age increased, chiLdren of both sexes asked significantly 
more questions about human actions and intentions and of corrobo¬ 
ration and approbation. Eighty-six per cent of the questions were 
asked of adults and 88 per cent were stimulated by the immediate 
environment. Compared with 300 adult questions taken from legal 
testimony and 200 taken from modern fiction, the only difference ob¬ 
served was the greater length of the adult questions, 

McCarthy (31, see above) also used the Piaget classification and 
reported comparisons between the questions of nursery school children 
from homes of high and low socio-economic status. Smith (39) 
reported a carefully controlled study, involving 219 pre-school 
children aged 18 to 72 months. The data analyzed consisted of 305 
complete conversation records. No significant differences were 
observed between the sexes in terms of the total number of questions 
asked for the period, although at the age of two years the girls 
asked nearly twice as many questions as the boys. Children were 
found to ask significantly more questions of adults than of other child¬ 
ren, hut the tendency to do so decreased with age. There was a 
marked tendency for the total number of questions asked per child 
to increase with increase in chronological age, “What” and "where” 
questions decreased with age; “who,” “whose,” and “which” did not 
change appreciably; “how," “when,” and “why,” increased regularly 
and significantly from year to year. 

D. Scientific Investigations of the Questions of Children 
of School Age 

Despite frequent assertions of the value of pupil questioning in the 
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learning process and the comparative abundance of studies dealing 
with young children, the number of scientific reports involving 
questioning in the classroom is very small. Most of those that have 
been made deal with children in the elementary grades and have as 
their primary object the selection of textual or curricular materials. 

A few deal with the thought implications of pupils’ questions, study 
habits implied by pupils’ questions, or pupils’ questions as an auxil¬ 
iary factor in some larger situation. 

In 1912, Mau (30) and Downing (17) attacked the problem of 
the interest implications of children's questions. Each worked inde¬ 
pendently and with different techniques. Mau set out to discover 
children’s interests in nature materials by bringing into kindergarten 
and primary-grade classrooms certain objects and recording the 
spontaneous questions which were asked. The questions were classi¬ 
fied according to the types of interests implied. She found boys as a 
group and as individuals asked more questions than did girls. Nearly 
all questions were concerned with the names and activities of the 
objects observed. Downing drew his data from the question and 
answer department of St. Nicholas Magazine and classified the ques¬ 
tions according to interests reflected. By nature of the data Downing 
collected, individual differences were not observable. 

Finley (20) collected over 8,000 questions from 1,713 children 
of grades three to eight and grouped them according to types of 
interests implied by the questions. He used the simple but effectual 
technique of bringing into the classroom a species of salamander 
known as a “mud-puppy” and recording the spontaneous questions 
asked about the animal. The request for a name was almost univer¬ 
sal ; attempts at classification were rare below the fourth grade and 
infrequent above it; there was a marked falling off of teleological 
questions in the upper grades and an increase in the number of 
questions dealing with structure. Forty days after the experimental 
showing of the animal, the children were asked to write a theme 
about “the mud-puppy”. From the facts brought out in these themes 
Finley concluded that the children remembered best the points 
about which they asked the most questions. 

Palmer (34) investigated children’s interests in nature by securing 
from rural school teachers some 500 questions which had been asked 
by their pupils. These questions were classified according to the 
objects to which they referred. He observed that the number of 
absurd questions were surprisingly small,—a possible consequence of 
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the method of collection,—and stated that “everything points to the 
conclusion that the questions given were such as might have arisen 
from the inability to interpret observations which had been made 
more or less deliberately. 1 ' 

Dale (13) collected from high school pupils over 27,000 questions 
related to health in order to determine to what extent current text¬ 
books serve to provide answers to children’s health problems. He 
then compared the interests reflected in these questions with the con¬ 
tent of health textbooks. Questions were gathered by the use of a 
questionnaire. 

In addition to the study described above by Dale, several other 
investigations have been made of desirable curricular and textbook 
content in terms of children’s interests. Washburne (51) visited 
upper elementary grade classrooms periodically during one year and 
offered to answer questions relating to general science. He thus 
collected over 2,000 questions, classified them according to the 
objects about which they were asked, and used the results as a 
partial criterion for the selection of material for a general science 
textbook. Berry (2) secured from teachers of home economics 1,000 
questions which had been asked by pupils. These questions were 
classified according to the topics about which they were asked and 
used as a basis for the selection of content for a course in household 
chemistry. 

Pollock (36) sent a questionnaire to eighth grade pupils in 13 
city schools and received 3,500 questions which pupils would like to 
have answered in a course in general science. Results were tabulated 
on the basis of nouns used' and these results were compared with 
topics treated in, general science textbooks. He found no differences 
between Grade 8-A (high) and Grade 8-B (low) in special interests, 
but the interests span of the higher group was seven and seven-tenths 
per cent greater than that of the lower. The range of interests for 
the girls was 10 per cent greater than for the boys. 

In the same year, Curtis (12) sent a questionnaire modeled after 
Pollock’s to several hundred junior high school pupils and to their 
parents and received some 3,300 pupil questions and 3,332 adult 
questions on scientific problems. The only significant results in¬ 
volved the interests revealed. No startling differences in grade or sex 
were outstanding, although technical processes were of more interest 
to boys and men than to girls and women. 

Helsetb (25) investigated experimentally the possibility of im- 
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proving the thinking of seventh and eighth grade pupils in United 
States history by encouraging them to ask questions in the classroom. 
She used 16 cases,—two boys and 14 girls,—enrolled in a teacher 
training school. Apparently as the result of an emphasis on the 
problem-solving method during the course of a year, pupils greatly 
increased their abilities to find questions to ask, to ask longer and 
more thoughtful questions, to participate more actively in the class¬ 
room procedures, to solve the problems which they set for themselves, 
to organize the materials which they collected, and to think seriously 
about their methods of work. In addition to these gains, the pupils 
exceeded the norms on standardized tests in United States history, 
despite the fact that one-third of the year’s work had been on prob¬ 
lems not covered by the tests. In May the pupils were doing 86 per¬ 
cent of the talking in the classroom, while in September they had 
been doing but 40 per cent. 

An informal but interesting study of the comparative merits of 
questions asked by teachers and by pupils was made by Storm (44) 
in 1928. He visited fourth and fifth grade classrooms and recorded 
100 questions which he heard asked; 50 pupil questions and 50 
teacher questions. These questions were assembled in random order 
and duplicated copies were distributed to 40 teachers in a teachers' 
meeting with the instructions that the “best” questions on each page 
be checked: The median number of teacher questions checked was 
17, while the median number of pupil questions checked was 27. 
Only two teachers checked more teacher questions than pupil ques¬ 
tions. ■ One teacher checked 30 pupil questions and only six teache" 
questions. Storm concluded that, “If pupils ask as good questions as 
do the teachers, the pupils certainly ought to be the ones to ask the 
questions, because almost all will agree that the person who is doing 
real thinking is the one who is asking himself or someone else 
questions,” 

In 1928, Gatto (21) sought to appraise the thinking done bj’’ 408 
pupils in elementary courses in history, geography, nature study, 
arithmetic, and literature. Four thousand, one hundred and eight 
questions were collected in three ways: ( a ) in 100 class lessons, where 
teachers made records of the questions asked by their pupils; ( b ) in 
40 other class lessons, where the writer recorded the questions asked, 
and (c) in 20 "case-studies,” in which the pupils -were presented with 
short written narratives, allowed to read them and ask any questions 
they cared to. These questions were recorded by the interviewer. 
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Comparisons of the questions recorded by the three methods of col¬ 
lection showed much similarity. Pupil questions were compared with 
study questions in textboob and the conclusion reached that “pupils 
ask questions of types found in theix textbooks with few exceptions, 
and therefore demand, by their questions the same type of study 
activity which may be found in questions demanded by experts.” 

In this same study questions were classified according to a 22 
category system in terms of the type of study activity implied by 
the questions. Over 50 per cent were questions of memory for 
specific facts previously presented in class; 21 per cent were for 
specific facts not previously presented; 6 pet cent were questions 
implying causal reasoning, All types of questions occurred with ap¬ 
proximately equal frequency in all subjects, in all grades, at all the 
represented levels of chronological ages and intelligence. No sta¬ 
tistical indexes other than percentages were presented. The questions 
of pupils appear to have been considered as very like those of teachers 
because of similarity in form. The difference in purpose, however, 
suggests to the present writer that they are not synonymous in mean¬ 
ing even though the words may be identical. 

Corey'and Fahey (11) investigated the possibility of estimating 
the complexity of a pupil’s thought from the questions which he 
asks in the classroom. They submitted to 1.2 judges a list of 200 
mimeographed questions askpd by 10 seventh-grade pupils in a class 
in science. The judges were instructed to "check those questions 
which imply thinking on the higher levels.” Intercorrelations of the 
checks of the judges averaged about -|-,50 with a range of from 
—.13 to +.97. Intercorrelations among groups of judges average 
approximately +.85. Whether or not mental complexity was the 
point of agreement, the judges did agree markedly on something. A 
correlation of +.50 was found between the number of times a 
question was checked as implying mental complexity and the number 
of words in the question. 

The writer (19) had trained reporters record all the classroom 
questions asked by pupils and teachers in six high school classes 
throughout an academic year. The number of questions asked per 
pupil bore a slight but persistent positive relationship to desirable 
interests, intelligence, academic achievement, reading ability, reading 
appreciation, accuracy, and consistency in thinking in problematical 
situations. The relationships were commonly curvilinear in nature; 
pupils having extremely unfavorable scores on the various measures 
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tended to ask a markedly greater number of questions, but some pupils 
at all levels of favorable scores asked almost no questions. The 
types of questions asked, according to the Piaget classification system, 
were only slightly related to the other pupil variables. 

1 he conclusion to this investigation was as follows: 

The study Indicates that the classroom questioning activity 
of high school pupils is very limited in quantity, diversified in 
type, and only slightly related to measures of intelligence, in- 
teiests, reading abilities, reading appreciation, and accuracy 
and consistency in thinking in problematical situations. Pupils 
in high school classes must be stimulated to ask more questions 
if the benefits of questioning, as asserted in educational theory, 
are to be realized. 

In a few studies the questioning activity of pupils has been con¬ 
sidered as an auxiliary factor. Eisner (18) investigated the ability 
of teacheis to estimate the intelligence and industry of their pupils 
and included the factor asks questions” as one of six criteria most 
closely related to such estimation. Although none of his correlations 
was statistically significant, he found correlations between estimates 
of intelligence and amount of questioning activity which ranged from 
0.00 to +.50. Stevens (43) studied the use of the question as a 
measure of teaching efficiency. She was concerned with teachers’ 
questions but apparently counted pupils’ questions separately find 
remarked of one class that it was ‘‘unusual because 25 of the 34 
questions were asked by the pupils. Snaddon (40) investigated the 
use of different types of questions in teaching the industrial arts and 
reported a marked absence of questions asked by the pupils. He at¬ 
tributed this lack of pupil questioning activity to a lack of interest. 

E. The Classification- of Children’s Questions 

One of the most persistent problems connected with studies of 
questioning has been that of developing some sort of system whereby 
questions might be classified under meaningful rubrics. The ways in 
which this has been attempted have been varied. One of the most 
frequent types of classification and the easiest to make is based on the 
chronological order of appearance of different question words and 
forms in the speech of young children. Preyer (37), Trettien (48), 
Stern (42), Norsworthy and Whitley (33), and Kenyeres (29), 
in that order, have reported chronological ages at which infants w T ere 
first observed to make use of certain interrogative words and forms. 
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Results of these studies have been reported above, but, considering 
the technique of classification, the impression is gained that the age of 
first appearance of various interrogations may perhaps be due to; (a) 
chance in observation, (b) the environment of the child, or (c) an 
order of desires rather than one of language or thought development. 
This latter possibility has been pointed out by Wallon (50). Other 
factors may also be involved. In most of the observations reported, 
data were based on the behaviour of single subjects. 

Snyder (41) described four types of questions in which the inter¬ 
rogative word as such is last to appear. The four, in order of 
appearance, were: (a) simple variations of the imperative,—requests 
with a questioning intonation; (6) requests for permission; (c) re¬ 
quests for permission and approbation; (r/) questions of fact, which 
may be subdivided into the half-question, half-exclamation types, as, 
"Big noise?", and questions involving interrogative words. Smith, 
in the earlier of her two studies (38), added to these four a fifth 
category,—requests for permission, approbation, or corroboration. 
Sully (45) recognized but two categories for the questions of young 
children, namely, (a) questions implying the thirst for fact, and {b) 
questions implying a desire for reason and cause. 

A number of investigators have classified children’s questions 
according to the objects about which they were asked. Hall and 
Smith (23), Mau (30), Downing (17), Finley (20), Palmer (34) \ 
Pollock (36), Curtis (12), Thompson (47), and Dale (13), re¬ 
ported investigations in which this method of classification was used. 
Except for the study by Hall and Smith, which dealt with curiosity 
as a psychological problem, these studies were primarily concerned 
with the building of interest-centered curricula or textboks. 

Classification of children’s questions on the basis of the type of 
thinking being done by the questioner have not been common. The 
most comprehensive of all systems of this sort was published by 
Piaget (35) in 1926, and has been employed in researches by Davis 
(14), McCarthy (31), Smith (39), and the writer (19). Piaget’s 
analysis was based on 1,225 questions which a six-year old boy 
asked a nurse while on two-hour daily walks over a period of 10 
months. At the beginning of the observation only “why” questions 
were recorded, later all questions were included except those of the 
inflected form and the assertions with an interrogative suffix; as, 

'Can’t 1?” or “Doesn’t it?” Consequently the "why” group is 
disproportionately large and comparable percentages not meaningful. 
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Questions were first divided into two groups: “why’s” and questions 
other than "why.” The distinction depends simply on the presence 
or absence of the word “why”. 

“Why” questions were then subdivided further into “why’s” of 
causal explanation, "why’s” of human motivation, “why’s” of justifi¬ 
cation, and "why’s” of logical justification. Questions other than 
“why’s” were divided into several groups and sub-groups which 
included : questions of causal explanation; questions of reality and 
history, including those of facts and events, place, time, modality, 
and invention and imagination; questions about human actions and 
intentions, questions ahout rules and usage, and questions of classifi¬ 
cation and calculation. 

“Why’s” of causal explanation and questions of causal explanation 
were distinguished from one another by the presence or absence of 
the word “why”. The same method was used to arrive at a distinc¬ 
tion between “why’s” of human motivation and some of the questions 
about human actions and intentions. 

An objection of Piaget’s treatment of “why” questions on the 
grounds that the “jars and jolts,” “breakdowns and confusions” 
which give rise to the “why” were underestimated was made by 
Isaacs (27). From the standpoint of a logician and without 
including any illustrative questions in his discussion, Isaacs suggested 
the following reorganized classification of “why” questions: first, 
“affective and expressional why’s,” expressing protest, vexation, help¬ 
lessness, surprise, recognition, and so forth; second, “epistemic 
why’s,” including questions of epistemic puzzlement and explanation 
forcing some manner of reorientation, readjustment, or rationaliza¬ 
tion; third, “informational why’s,” and fourth, “justificatory why’s.” 

The difference between the system of classification for “why” 
questions which Isaacs proposed and that developed by Piaget appears 
to lie chiefly in the point of view from which questions are regarded. 
Piaget’s classification was made in terms of the anticipated answers 
to the questions; Isaacs, on the other hand, thought in terms of 
the psychological state of the questioner. Piaget may have slighted 
somewhat the confusion aspect of “why” questions but he did not 
overlook it. 

Since the classification proposed by Piaget was reported another 
system has been developed by Gatto (21) from an analysis of the 
classroom questions of several hundred elementary school pupils. 
The system contains 23 rubrics designed to detect the study activities 
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suggested by pupils’ questions, The categories included are: (1) 
memory for a specific fact or facts from material already studied, 
(2) memory involving the organization of facts having a quality of 
unity, (3) memory for specific facts and causal reasoning (a fact 
and the reason for the fact), (4) memory for organization of fact, 
evaluation, and causal reasoning, (5) memory for organization of 
fact, evaluation, and inference, (6) memory for specific fact or 
facts not based directly on material already studied, (7) recall of 
information leading to comparison, (8) recall of information leading 
to causal reasoning, (9) information and causal reasoning (both the 
fact and the reason are asked for), (10) causal reasoning from 
material not previously studied, (11) comparison, (12) organization 
of fact (imaginative) and inference, (13) organization of fact 
(imaginative) and causal reasoning, (14) criticism or evaluation, 
(15) criticism or evaluation and comparison, (16) criticism or eval¬ 
uation, inference and causal reasoning, (17) analysis, (18) inter¬ 
pretation of meaning, (19) picture study identification, (20) picture 
study, description of content, (21) picture study, interpretation of 
activity, ,(22) map study, organization of fact, (23) map study, 
location of specific points, By a grouping of these categories, Gatto 
arrived at eleven specific types of study activities implied by the 
questions. Additional cross-referencing to detect duplications might 
have enhanced the functional value of the system. 

Summary 

The term "question" has been variously defined but the meaning 
of the word has commonly been assumed without attempts at defini¬ 
tion. The common elements of such definitions as have appeared 
include: (a) an element of confusion, (b) an awareness of a lack of 
specific information, and (r) a realization of gaps in relationships. 
“Question” and “problem” have not been adequatelj' differentiated, 
although there seems to be a more complex connotation to the 
meaning of “problem.” 

Most of the early writers explained children’s questioning activity 
in terms of an “instinct of curiosity.” Later writers have avoided 
reference to any “instinctive” origins of questioning activity and have 
also shown less inclination to regard children’s questions as implying 
other states than curiosity. The latest assertion as to the origin of 
questioning is that questions are illustrative of curiosity which is “an 
activity attitude very much like interest.” 
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An abundance of theoretical assertions as to the merits of ques¬ 
tioning activity have appeared. Such assertions usually designate the 
•question as: (a) functional in the thinking process, (A) preparing 
the questioner for the response, (e) inhibiting opposing interests or 
tictivities, ( d ) motivating purposeful activities, ( e) diagnostic of 
learning difficulties, and (/) a means of extending knowledge. The 
idaim is commonly' made that the conventionalized school routine 
suppresses the “natural” tendency to question frequently. Nearly all 
writers agree that children in school should be stimulated to ask 
more questions and many feel that in the interest of more rapid 
learning, teacher questions could often be replaced by pupil questions. 

The earliest and most numerous statistical analyses of questioning 
.activity were concerned with the chronological ages at which various 
question forms and interrogative words were first observed among 
infants learning to talk. There was no great agreement among 
reporters as to the order of appearance of the different interrogatives 
except that “why” questions appeared later than questions involving 
the other common interrogatives. 

Carefully controlled investigations of the questioning activity of 
pupils in classrooms or children of school age .have been rare. Most 
of those reported have dealt with studies of children’s interests, com¬ 
monly with the purpose of designing interest-centered curricula and 
textbooks. Some writers have described significant differences in the 
amount and type of questioning activity which can be explained 
on the basis of sex, age, intelligence, interests, measures of thinking, 
and socio-economic environment. One writer has related classroom 
•questions to study activities. Another has shown evidence that chil¬ 
dren achieve better school learning when encouraged to ask questions 
in the classroom. 

None of the classification systems which have been designed to 
separate pupils’ questions into distinctive types are completely de¬ 
fensible from logical or practical viewpoints. Each has had advan¬ 
tages for its own particular purpose. 

G. Some Needed Research on Children’s Questioning 

Activity 

Many problems related to children’s questioning activity have been 
inadequately answered or entirely ignored. Much additional research 
must be completed before the full implications of such activity can 
.be known. Some suggested questions for further investigation are: 
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1. How may the function of the question in the processes of 
thought and learning be isolated and its educational implications be 
ascertained ? 

2. What are the relative‘pedagogical merits of questions arising 
spontaneously among pupils in contradistinction to skillfully adapted 
questions asked by the teacher and accepted as problems for solution 
by the pupils? 

3. What is the possibility of training pupils to ask a greater- 
number of intelligent questions and what effect has such training on 
the development of the ability to think more clearly? 3 

4. To what extent is the amount and type of questioning activity 
dependent on non-intellectual personality or character traits? 

5. How validly may spontaneous pupil questions be used to indi¬ 
cate interest or critical thinking? 

6. Is there a definite developmental hierarchy in child thought of 
various forms of interrogatives and what relationship may exist be¬ 
tween such a hierarchy and mental maturation? 

7. How do individuals compare or vary in the extent and charac¬ 
teristics of their questioning activity as they move from one educa¬ 
tional setting (teacher, classroom, class group, subject-matter area, 
and the like) to another and what relationships do such comparisons 
or variations bear to other factors. 

8. May the questions of pupils be validly treated as entities re¬ 
flecting original context even when removed from it and, if so, what 
constitutes a meaningful classification by which types of questions 
may be distinguished? 

There are undoubtedly other aspects of the general problem of 
children’s questioning activity which are neither touched in the liter¬ 
ature or named above but which are deserving of investigations. The 
eight problems just described appear to the writer as of major signi¬ 
ficance, and any reliable investigation of them should be a valuable 
contribution to educational literature, theory, and technique. 
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A STUDY OF STANFORD-BINET VOCABULARY 
ATTAINMENT AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN IN 
, THE CITY OF CHILDHOOD, MOOSEHEART, 
ILLINOIS, AS COMPARED WITH CHIL¬ 
DREN LIVING IN THEIR OWN HOMES* 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, and the 
Merrill-Palnier School 


Virginia Van Dyne Fleming 1 


While the writer was working as a research assistant at the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, she was impressed with 
the fact that the vocabulary scores on the Stanford-Binet Test (1916 
form) seemed in many cases to be lower than one would have pre¬ 
dicted from a knowledge of the chronological and mental ages. To 
test this impression a study of Mooseheart cases was made, and a 
year later, when it was possible to get parallel data on children 
living in their own homes, a comparative study of the two groups 
was made. The Mooseheart cases include all those in the Moose¬ 
heart files at the time of collecting data which satisfied the criteria 
set up for the study; the Home cases, similarly, include all those in 
the files of the Merrill-Falmcr School which met these criteria. 

A. Environment of Children Studied 
1. Mooseheart Cases 

In general, the children at Mooseheart come from homes that 
are inferior to the environment offered by this “City of Childhood,” 
as is shown in Reymert and Hinton’s (1) study, which also points 
out that the average economic level of the fathers of his random 
Mooseheart cases is low. This study gives the mean educational 
level of the mothers of this group as Grade 8. Mooseheart is a 

*Received in the Editorial Office on January 17, 1941. 

lr rhe sincere thanks of the writer are given to Dr. Martin L. Reymert, 
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wishes to thank also Dr. Katherine E. Roberts, Chairman of the Research 
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in writing this study, and Dr. Russell C. Smart of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
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home and school for dependent children of deceased members of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. No crippled or feeble-minded children are 
admitted, and all the children of a family who are less than 14 
years old are admitted with their mothers. Children at Mooseheart 
range in age from infancy to 18J^ years, when they are graduated 
According to the Reymert-Hinton study, the IQ distribution at 
Mooseheart is the same as is found in any normal community. The 

average IQ of the Mooseheart cases used in this study lies within 
the average range. 

At Mooseheart the physical supervision, recreation, and vocational 
tramme are obv.ously superior to those which prevail in most of 
the homes from which the children come. The schools are annually 
approved by the proper accrediting agencies. In studying personality 

S 0 M 0 no h r K the average personality quotient for his 
259 Mooseheart subjects was 94, in contrast with 100 for children 
n their own homes, and concludes that "there is no statistically 
significant d.fference which would indicate that the Mooseheart en- 

“mL; 5 " m ° re reStriCtiV£ natUrC tha " thc -erage W 


4. merrM-Falmer Cases 

' hom^TsTudvlTh C ° me fr ° m high average or su P eHor 

homes, as judged by socio-economic status. Some of them attend 

private schools; most attend public schools. These children have 

e unTT | ° PP ° rt T tieS - In addition the cultural back- 
children f supervision, and educational advantages of these 
and i of Jh Ve ° attendcd the Merrill-Palmer Nursery School, 
Club at the t m rlT eTe 3 ^errM-Palmer Recreational 

Their average T Q t “! i( ? ^ ^ ^ ^ made - 

Throughout the study it must be kept in mind that the Merrill- 

B. Choice of Subjects 

Ihe children studied were classified in six groups, as follows: 

1. Mooseheart Groups 

ft*, uZhZ! Thi > ‘™l> “■*■* »:f 46 children 

t, none of whom was over 14 years old at the time 
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the admission Stanford-Binet test was given (within less than a 
year after admission, or, more usually, a little before entrance into 
Mooseheart), and had a score of at least 20 words in the vocabulary 
portion of that test, using both word lists, or twice the score made 
on the one word list administered (more usually the former). The 
eldest child in each family was selected in recording vocabulary 
growth, and siblings of that child were excluded from the study. 

b. Mooseheart Residence. This group consisted of 148 Moose- 
heart children, each of whom had had a Stanford-Binet test sometime 
after entering the “City of Childhood” (at least a year after), at 
which time he was not over 14 years of age and had scored at least 
20 words in the vocabulary test. No one was included in this group 
who had been included in the Admission group, or who had a 
sibling in that group. 

c. Mooseheart Growth. This group was made up of those chib 
dren in Groups 1 and 2 who had been given two or more Stanford- 
Binet tests, at least a year apart, for each of which the child was 
not over 14 years of age and had passed at least 20 words in the 
vocabulary test. Family connections were disregarded. For each 
child the vocabulary gain was figured between each two tests given. 
In the event that, one child had had more than two of these tests, 
his record yielded more than one usable “vocabulary growth”; there¬ 
fore, one child’s record could contribute more than one of the 87 
cases which finally comprised this group. 

2. Home Groups 

a. Home Admission. This group consisted of 54 children, each 
of whom had had a Stanford-Binet test a little before, or within 
less than a year after, entrance into the Merrill-Palmer Recreational 
Clubs, at which time he was not over 14 years of age, and had a 
score of at least 20 words in the vocabulary portion of that test. 
The eldest child in each family was selected, and siblings of that 
child were excluded. 

b. Home Residence. This group consisted of 43 children in the 
Merrill-Palmer Recreational Clubs, each of whom had had a 
Stanford-Binet test sometime after entering the Club (at least a 
year after), at which time he was not over 14 years of age and had 
a score of at least 20 words in the vocabulary test. No one was 
included in this group who had been included in the Home Admission 
group, or who had a sibling in that group. 
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c. Home Growth. This group was made up of 78 children in 
Groups 4 and 5 who had been given two or more Stanford-Binet 
tests, at least a year apart, for each of which the child was not over 
14 years old and had passed at least 20 words in the vocabulary test. 
Family connections were disregarded. Vocabulary gain was figured 
■as in the Mooseheart Growth group. 

In the Horne groups, most of the children had had several Stanford- 
Binet tests before reaching the age at which they scored at least 20 
words on the vocabulary test. Therefore, in the Home Admission 
group, the tests used are the first ones which meet the chronological 
age and vocabulary criteria (under 14 years, at least 20 words), 
regardless of how many tests previously had been given. Hence, 
'"entrance” into the Recreational Club does not mean his actual 
entrance into the Club, as it does entrance into Mooseheart, but 
rather the time at which the first usable test was given during his 
membership in the Club. 

Throughout the study the usual abbreviations of CA for chrono¬ 
logical age, MA for mental age, and IQ for intelligence quotient, 
are used. The vocabulary or raw score is the number , of words 
passed in the two lists of the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test, or 
twice the number passed in the one list given. The interpolated 
vocabulary age is arrived at by the assumption that where two years 
elapse between the norms given in the test for vocabulary score at 
any two given age levels, the difference in norm is evenly distributed 
throughout that two-year interval. Thus: where raw score is: 20, 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 58, 65, 70, 75 words interpolated vocabulary 
age is: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 years. 

C. Results 

1. Correlations of Raw Score and Mental Age 

Table 1 gives the correlation of raw score and mental age for the 
four groups studied for this point. Terman (3) found that, in 
a group of 631 pupils, from first grade to freshman in high school, 
ranging in IQ from less than 50 to more than 150, the vocabulary 
score correlated with MA .91. In the present study, the range of 
IQ’s is smaller. While all the correlations are less than .91, only 
those for the Mooseheart and Home Admission groups are signifi¬ 
cantly lower, and that may be partly a function of the shorter IQ 
range. 
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TABLE 1 


Group N r ± 

Mooseheart Admission 46 .72 .051 

Mooseheart Residence 148 .88 .014 

Home Admission 54 .64 .055 

'Home Residence 43 .86 .027 


2. Judging Mental Age from Interpolated Vocabulary Age 

Table 2 is a frequency table showing the amount and direction- 
of all errors of judgment of mental age when the latter is based' 


TABLE 2 

Errors in Judging Mental Age From Interpolated Vocabulary Age 
in Four of the Groups Studied, With Sexes Listed Separately 


Error (years) 

Moose. Adm, 
Boys Girls 

Moose. Res. 
Boys Girls 

Home 

Boys 

Adm. 

Girls 

Home Res. 
Boys Girls 

—+.6 to 

—5.0 



1 






—4.1 to 

—4.5 


1 







—3.6 to 

—4.0 








1 

—3.1 to 

—3.5 

1 


1 

1 




3 

—2.6 to 

—3.0 



3 

5 

1 

i 

1 

1 

—2.1 to 

—2.5 

1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

3 

3 

2 

—1.6 to 

—2.0 

3 

2 

9 

5 

1 

1 

3 

2 

—1.1 to 

—1.5 

3 

2 

11 

9 

5 

4 

7 

7 

— .6 to 

—1.0 

4 

1 

14 

11 

5 

4 

1 

2 

— .5 to 

— .1 

6 

4 

20 

10 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 


1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 to 

.5 

4 

1 

14 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

.6 to 

1.0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1.1 to 

1.5 

4 


4 


3 

1 



1.6 to 

2.0 

1 


3 


1 




2.1 to 

2.5 




1 




1 

2.6 to 

3.0 





1 





solely upon a knowledge of interpolated vocabulary age. The errors- 
are stated in terms of years. Where the interpolated vocabulary age 
would lead us to believe that the child is mentally younger than he- 
is, the figures in the “error” column bear a minus sign; where it 
would lead us to believe that he is older, no sign accompanies the 
figures. In other words, a minus indicates a vocabulary that is 
deficient for the mental age; no sign indicates a vocabulary that is 
superior for the mental age. 

An analysis of Table 2 yields the following information regarding 
the percentage of cases in each group in which the interpolated' 
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vocabulary age equals, exceeds, or is exceeded by the mental age 
(Table 3), In more than half‘the cases in all four groups, the 


TABLE 3 


Moose, 

Moose. 

Home 

Home 

A dm: 

Res: 

Adm: 

Res: 

63% 

77 % 

67% 

72% interpolated vocabulary age is exceeded by MA 

3 

3 

0 

5 interpolated vocabulary age equals MA 

35 

20 

33 

23 interpolated vocabulary age exceeds MA 


interpolated vocabulary age alone would indicate a mental age lower 
than the actual one. Considering mental age, vocabulary would 
often seem to be deficient in all four groups. 

Tcrman (2) writes that the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test alone 
can give the mental age correctly within a year in about 60 per cent 
of the cases; and within a year and a half in 80 per cent of them. 

These figures are based upon the previously nqentioned study by 

Terman (3) in which the IQ range was greater than in the present 
study, and in which he used a different scale than the one used here 
to estimate the interpolated vocabulary age ("mental age" in his 
scale). Terman’s corresponding scale is: 

Median vocabulary: 13 18 23 30 35 41 46 51 57 62 67 73 75 

Mental age: 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

Scrutiny of the material in this study reveals the following data 
regarding this subject (Table 4). It would seem that, on the whole, 


TABLE + 






Moose. 

Adm: 

Moose, 

Res: 

Home 

Adm: 

Home 

Res: 

Terman: 

Correct 

within 

54 

year 


34% 

30% 

19% 



. 0 

1 


59 

56 

56 

37 

about 60% 

i) 


154 

year ' 

78 

73 

80 

61 

” 80 

» 


2 

ii 

91 

84 

85 

72 


n 

D 

254 

ii 

95 

92 

94 

86 




3 

H 

96 

99 

100 

91 


!> 


354 

» 

98 

100 

100 

98 



» 

4 


98 

100 

100 

100 



» 

454 


100 

100 

100 

100 ' 




5 

)» 

100 

100 

100 

100 



Terman’s estimates of prediction accuracy are essentially valid for 
these groups of children, especially when the differences in IQ range 
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and in scale of interpolated vocabulary age are considered. They 
are least true of the Home Residence group. 

These figures also indicate that the range of errors in prediction 
is somewhat less for the Home than in the Mooseheart groups. 
Errors in judging mental age of the Home cases range from —[—3.0 
to —4.0; those in the Mooseheart cases range from —[—2.5 to —5.0. 
Thus, while the range of errors of judgment of mental age from 
vocabulary ability is about the same in both Home and Mooseheart 
cases, the figures indicate a tendency toward greater vocabulary 
deficiency in the Mooseheart cases. 

3. Sex Differences 

Since the data could easily be analyzed for purposes of studying 
quantitative sex differences in vocabulary, and since many people are 
interested in such differences in relation to factors connected with 
quantitative vocabulary differences, the following analysis is in¬ 
cluded, although it was not initially a part of the problem specifically 
studied in this piece of work. 

The mean and sigma for CA, MA, IQ, and vocabulary score were 
computed for the Mooseheart and Home, Admission and Residence 
groups, with sexes kept separate. These data are found in Table 5. 
The sex differences in vocabulary score in each of the four groups 
are statistically unreliable. Terrnan (3) also found sex differences 
so slight as to have little or no significance. 


TABLE 5 

Mean CA, MA, IQ, and Vocabulary Score, for Mooseheart and Home, 
Admission and Residence Groups, With Sexes Kept Separate 


Sex 

N. 

Years 
residence 
at Moose. 
M o- 

C.A. 

M <r 

M.A. 

M <7 

IQ 

M a 

Vocabulary 

score 

M a 





Mooseheart Admission 




Boys 

32 



12.2 

.4 

11.4 

2.5 

94 

13.7 

20 

4.7 

Girls 

14 



11.9 

1.4 

11.4 

2,0 

96 

14.0 

16 

5.1 





Mooseheart Residence 




Boys 

93 

7.8 

3.3 

12.4 

1.4 

11.5 

1.8 

92 

13.0 

•18 

10.1 

Girls 

55 

7,3 

2.8 

12.1 

1.6 

11.5 

2.1 

95 

14.0 

17 

8.8 





Home 

Admission 





Boys 

34 



8.0 

1.3 

9.8 

1.3 

122.4 

12.2 

30.6 

6.1 

Girls 

20 



8.5 

1.7 

10.2 

2.1 

115.6 

12.8 

30 

7.4 





Home Residence 





Boy9 

23 



11.6 

2.1 

14.0 

2.1 

120.7 

15.0 

47.2 

11.8 

Girls 

20 



10.9 

1.7 

13.5 

2.6 

125,5 

19.1 

45 

11.8 
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TABLE 6 

Accuracy of Judcment of MA from Interpolated Vocabulary Age Aionp 
in Mooseheart and Home, Admission and Residence ” ' 

_ Groups, Sexes Separate 


Mooseheart 


Judgment 

Adrn, 

cor 

rect 

32 

1+ 

within 

boys 

% 

girls 

% 

X 

yr* 

34 

16 

1 

yr. 

59 

57 

ly* 

yrs. 

81 

■ 71 

2 

yrs. 

94 

86 

2J4 

yrs. 

97 

93 

3 

yrs. 

97 

93 

3* 

yrs. 

100 

93 

4 

yrs. 


93 

4^ 

yrs. 


100 

5 

yrs. 




Mooseheart 



Res. 

Home Adm. 

93 

55 

34 

20 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

% 

7c 

% 

% 

40 

24 

35 

20 

62 

47 

59 

50 

78 

64 

82 

75 

91 

73 

88 

80 

95 

89 

94 

95 

98 

98 

100 

100 

99 

100 




99 

99 

100 


Home Adm. 
23 20 

hoys girls 

% % 

22 IS 

39 35 

70 50 

83 60 

96 75 

100 80 

95 


6 show " »““™T judgments of mental age made 
olel, f„m mterpdated voeabnlary age, in the f„„ „“ t 

sexes figured separately, * ’ nl 

In general, prediction seems to be more accurate in Home than in 

seertharsexSe JUdging fr ° m d “ ta in Table 3 ' Jt would 
seem that sex differences as to accuracy of prediction are greater in 

ScTmuch" f han th in H ° me CaSeS ’ CSpedally in the Residence group. 
So much for the accuracy of prediction in terms of the amount 

i £en I' 0 ' ? C direCti01 ? ° f that — ^ material below 

^ given Foi, although we may know that a judgment is correct 

thTS"’ U 18 ™ portant t0 knw aI *o whether our judgment 
gives the chdd a mental age which is two years too little, or too 
much, judging from vocabulary ability In these dnta 
s. g n indicates a vocabulary deficiency. Judging yment Ve ”Z 

the greatest diff . 0se ln corresponding Mooseheart groups, 
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TABLE 7 



Moose. Adm. 
Boys Girls 

Moose. Res. 
Boys Girls 

Home 

Boys 

Adm. 

Girls 

Home Res. 
Boys Girls 

_ 

56 

79 

68 

89 

62 

75 

74 

70 

0 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

41 

21 

29 

7 

38 

25 

26 

30 


4. Quantitative Vocabulary Resemblances in Siblings 
All siblings used in any of the Mooseheart groups were listed, and 
the discrepancy between interpolated vocabulary age arid mental age 
was figured for each Stanford-Binet score. Where a child had had 
more than one test, the average discrepancy was used. In each 
pair of siblings the difference between them in this discrepancy was 
computed. Where there were three or moTe siblings, the difference 
between the two most discrepant averages was used. The mean 
difference in the amount of discrepancy between interpolated vocabu¬ 
lary age for the Mooseheart families was 1.16 years. This differ¬ 
ence was considered small enough to exclude siblings in the parts 
of the study where siblings were included. The corresponding figure 
for the Home cases was 1.12 years. 

5. Effect of Length of Stay in Mooseheart upon Vocabulary Score 

In Table 8 is presented material which shows the relation of 
varying lengths of residence in Mooseheart to vocabulary growth, 
using the 148 Mooseheart Residence cases. The vocabulary score 
figures in Table 8 are an average of all the cases which fell within 
the designated portion of the table. Mental age and years of resi¬ 
dence are in whole numbers, so that a figure 7, for example, includes 
from 7 to 7.9. It appears from this table that within the span of 
one year’s mental age the benefit in vocabulary growth received from 
Mooseheart training does not vary in any regular or proportional 
amount with the length of time spent there. Given two children of 
the same general intelligence, as measured by mental age, we are 
quite unable to predict their vocabulary scores according to that 
mental age or to show any consistent effect of a known number of 
years of residence in Mooseheart. 

6. Vocabulary Growth in Mooseheart and ILome Cases 

In the Mooseheart and Home Growth groups the gain in vocabu¬ 
lary score between each two Stanford-Binet tests was figured. Many 
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' of the tests were given a year apart, and in that case the gain, or 
loss, was easily figured. However, where more than one year had 
elapsed between two tests, the vocabulary growth (in terms of 
number of words) was divided by the number of months elapsing 
■between the two tests, and the result was multiplied by 12, to give 
a probable annual growth. The 87 Mooseheart and 78 Home 
Growth cases were divided into three intelligence level groups on 
the basis of all individual and group tests administered to each case. 
Then the average gain in vocabulary per year was computed for 
■each classification. These data are shown in Table 9; These data 
indicate that for both Mooseheart and Home children the average 
■and below-average intelligence groups had an annual vocabulary 
.growth rate that was significantly substandard, while the children 
■of above-average intelligence were growing at a rate not significantly 
below the standard. The average annual vocabulary growth rate 
for Mooseheart children of average intelligence was 38 per cent of 
the standard; for Home children, it was 62 per cent of the 
•standard. The average vocabulary growth rates for below-average 
■and average Home children, and above average Mooseheart child¬ 
ren, are practically the same. The difference found between Moose¬ 
heart and Home children of above-average intelligence is statistically 
significant; the Home children have a larger annual vocabulary 
growth rate. These findings would seem to indicate either that 
Terman’s standards are correct, and all of the groups involved in 
the present study are deficient in vocabulary, or that Terman's 
standards in this respect are too high. In this connection it is 
important to note that the environment of the Home children 
is one which is usually thought to be exceptionally conducive to 
vocabulary development. This environment includes above average 
socio-economic level and its usual results, recreational reading and 
story-telling, nursery school attendance, and broad social experiences. 

7. Correlation of Vocabulary with Ability to Name Words at 
Random for Three Minutes 

For 162 Home cases, the correlation of the number of words 
named in three minutes (test No. 6, year level X) with mental 
age was .499 ± .040. For 148 Home cases, the number of words 
named correlated with interpolated vocabulary age .508 ± .041. 
(Terman, 3, found the correlation to be .49.) Attainment in this 
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test seems as closely correlated to mental age as to interpolated 
vocabulary age. 

D. Summary 

The Stanford-Binet tests (1916 form) for 194 Mooseheart and 
97 Merrill-Palmer, or Home, children were analyzed in an effort 
to compare vocabulary growth. Various correlations and growth 
norms were compared with those given by Terman. Vocabulary 
score as a predictor of mental age was studied. Sex differences in 
the various groups were analyzed. Selection of cases to be studied 
involved getting an estimate of quantitative vocabulary resem¬ 
blances among siblings. The relationship between vocabulary growth 
and length of stay at IVdooseheart was studied. A. comparison was 
made between vocabulary growth in 87 Mooseheart and 78 Home 
cases. In addition to the points included in the conclusions, the 
following points cover the findings of this study: 

1. The vocabulary of these children as they entered Mooseheart 
was less closely related to MA (r=.72) than Terman’s correlation 
of .91 might indicate. This was true also of the children as they 
entered the Merrill-Palmer Recreational Clubs (r=.64). For 
those children who had been in Mooseheart, or in the Clubs, at 
least a year, vocabulary was related to MA to about the degree 
indicated by Terman (.88 and .86, respectively). 

2. Of the children studied upon entrance into Mooseheart, 63 
per cent had vocabularies which were deficient for their MA. Of 
the children who had been in Mooseheart more than a year, 77 per 
■cent had deficient vocabularies (according to Stanford-Binet test 
requirements). The vocabularies of the Home children were 
deficient to a similar degree. 

3. In general, for both the Mooseheart and the Home cases, 
vocabulary was essentially as accurate a tool for predicting MA as 
Terman indicates. 

4. The range of error in predicting MA from vocabulary 
attainment was somewhat less in the Home than in the Mooseheart 
cases. The direction, rather than the amount, of the error of 
prediction indicated a tendency toward greater vocabulary deficiency 
in the Mooseheart than in the Home cases. 

5. Siblings appeared to have quantitatively similar vocabulary- 
MA differences. This sibling similarity was practically identical in 
the Mooseheart and Home cases (1.16 and 1.12 years, respectively). 
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6. Judgments of MA from vocabulary score were almost as 
accurate for children who had been in Mooseheart for a year or 
more as for the children as they entered Mooseheart. 

7. The mean IQ for children entering Mooseheart was 94 for 
the boys, 96 for the girls; for children who had been there for a 1 
year or more, 92 for the boys, 95 for the girls; for children entering- 
the Merrill-Palmer Recreational Clubs, 122 for the boys, .116 for the- 
girls; for children who had been in these Clubs at least a year,. 
121 for the boys, 126 for the girls. 

8. In the Institutional and Home, Admission and Residence- 
cases, there were no reliable sex differences in vocabulary scores. 

9. In the Institutional Admission and Residence groups, and' 
in the Home Admission group, vocabulary age was lower than MA . 
in a higher percentage of the girls than of the boys. In the Home 
Residence group these figures showed scarcely any sex difference. 

10. The percentage of children who were deficient in vocabulary, 
considering MA, was greater among those who had been in Moose¬ 
heart a year or more than it was among those who had just entered. 
To a lesser degree the same was true of the children entering the 
Merrill-Palmer Clubs and those who had been there at least a year. 

11. In comparing Mooseheart and Home children, practically the 
same percentage of cases had a vocabulary which was better than 
their MA would have led us to predict. 

E. Conclusions 

1. For both Mooseheart and Home children, only the above- 
average intelligence group had an annual vocabulary growth rate 
not differing significantly from the standard. 

2. The average and below-average intelligence groups of both 
Mooseheart and Home children were significantly substandard in 
their annual vocabulary growth rate. 

3. In all three intelligence groups the average annual growth 
rate in vocabulary was greater for Home than for Mooseheart child¬ 
ren, Howmver, this difference was statistically significant only in the 
above-average group. 

4. The rate of vocabulary growth for below-average and average 
Home children and above-average Mooseheart children was prac¬ 
tically identical. 

5. In general, however, in Mooseheart the higher the intelligence- 
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level the greater was the vocabulary growth per year. This was 
true also of the Home children. 

6. Comparison of children of similar mental age indicated that 
the benefit in vocabulary growth received from Mooseheart training 
did not vary in any regular or proportional amount with the length 
of time spent in the City of Childhood. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 
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THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE HOMES 
OF MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND RETARDED 
CHILDREN AND THE OCCUPATIONAL 
RANK OF THEIR PARENTS* 

Not th Carolina State College of A . and. E., and the Murray 
State Teachers College 


William McGehee and W. D. Lewis 1 


Ehe investigations, with the notable exception of that of Stoke 
and Lehman (7), which have dealt with the problem of the rela¬ 
tionship of children’s intelligence to the socio-economic status and 
occupational rank of parents have been so preoccupied with the 
positive relationships found that they have failed to emphasize ade¬ 
quately the many exceptions reported in their data. As Stoke and 
Lehman (7) have indicated, in the subsequent reporting of the 
results of these investigations, there has been a tendency to omit the 
exceptions and to build up the concept that perfect or almost perfect 
correlations exists between occupational rank and intelligence or 
between socio-economic status and intelligence. Secondhand ac¬ 
counts find quotable passages such as the one from Jordan (3, 
p. 117) that “median scores (on intelligence tests) increase pari 
passu with economic level” and overlook entirely the implications 
of the word median. 

Further, the generality of data on the relationship of intelligence 
to social status as secured in the majority of investigations is open to 
question either from the point of view of the technique used in 
securing the subjects, as in the Terman (8) study, or due to the 
relatively limited geographic area, if not number of cases, from which 
subjects are drawn, as in Haggerty and Nash’s (2) investigation. 

It is believed that this investigation presents evidence which 
underscores the position taken in the introductory paragraph that 
investigators should emphasize negative as well as affirmative evi¬ 
dence of relationship between intelligence and social status. It is 

^Received in the Editorial Office on February 8, 1941. 

l The writers acknowledge their indebtedness to the advisory committee of 
the Coordinated Studies in Education, Inc., for permission to use the data 
presented in this investigation. 
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believed, further, that the data to be presented are less open to the 
criticism of prejudicial selection of subjects, than previous investiga¬ 
tions have been, as the subjects are drawn from a sample of approxi¬ 
mately 45,000 children in grades four through eight in 455 schools, 
in 310 communities, and in 36 states in the United States. 

As part of the Coordinated Studies in Education, 2 the teachers of 
the children involved in the study were asked to indicate on pre¬ 
viously prepared blanks the father’s present or last regular occupa¬ 
tion and the material aspects of the child’s home. The items in¬ 
cluded under the material aspects of the home were possession and 
number of telephones, automobiles, radios, regular servants; whether 
or not the family subscribed to a newspaper; the number of rooms, 
in the house and the number of people occupying each room. The 
present investigation will compare children in respect to the just 
cited factors who, on the basis of the Kulhmann-Anderson Tests 
scores, can be designated as mentally superior or mentally retarded. 

Mentally superior children in this investigation are those children 
who, on the basis of the Kulhmann-Anderson Tests, scored in the 
upper 10 per cent of the entire subject population of approximately 
45,000 children. Data on occupational rank of parents are available 
for 4,176 children in this group and on socio-economic status, for 
4,237 subjects. Mentally retarded children in this study are those 
who scored in the lowest 10 per cent of the parent population on 
the basis of scores on the Kulhmann-Anderson Tests. Data on 
occupational status are available for 3,697 children in this group 
and, on socio-economic status, for 3,571 subjects. Data on parental 
occupation and socio-economic status also are presented on a third 
group of children taken at random from the larger subject popula¬ 
tion and assumed to represent the "average” child in the Study- 
Data on parental occupation of 12,390 children in this group and 
on the socio-economic status of 12,018 children are presented. Evi- 
. dence is available that this sample of “average” children, over one- 
fourth of the total population, is characteristic of the entire popula¬ 
tion and that no significant differences are to be expected if the- 
entire parent population had been used as the "average” group. 3 

2 Thc nature and extent of the Coordinated Studies In Education has been 
described in detail previously and therefore will not be repeated. See (+) 
and (5) in bibliography. 

a It haa not been considered necessary to give the separate data on sex 
and grade groups, as the differences are ail small and statistically unreli¬ 
able. The data on both parental occupations and socio-economic status 
have been treated, therefore, For both sexes and all grades combined. 
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TABLE 1 

THE I ToT L HPERCEN?n OTlEtiTS ™ TeRMS 0F the 50TH, and 

10th Percentile of the Children in Grades Four 


%iles 

Grade 4 

Grade 5 

Grade 6 

Grade 7 

Grade 8 

90 

50 

10 

N 

116.8 

101.8 

82.2 

10,230 

115.5 

100.7 

81.0 

8,939 

116.6 

101.6 

82.8 

10,187 

118.1 

101.6 

86.1 

8,193 

115.0 

99.3 

86.7 

7,944 


Table 1 shows the lower limits of the superior group, the upper- 
limits of the retarded group, and the median of the entire popula¬ 
tion in terms of IQ’s. 

The father s occupations in the present investigation have been- 
rated on the basis of the Terman-Taussig classification (8). The- 
five categories in this classification are: I. Professional; II Semi- 
professional and business; III. Skilled labor; IV. Semi-skilled and 
slightly skilled labor; and V. Common labor. The classification of 
the occupational levels of the fathers of the subjects in the three- 
groups in this investigation is shown, in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

A Comparison of the Occupational Levels of the Fathers of the 
Superior, Average, and Retarded Groups, Giving Percentages: 
_ -All Grades and Both Sexes Combined 


Group 

I 

Occupational levels 


No. of 
cases 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

Superior 

10.3 

35.9 

37.4 

10.3 

5.9 

4,176 

12,390 

3,697 

Average 

4.3 

22.1 

42.6 

11.2 

19.5 

Retarded 

.6 

10.9 

41.6 

15.6 

28.9 


It is evident from the data presented in Table 2 that a positive- 
relationship does exist between occupational status of a child’s parent 
and the child’s intelligence. This relationship is indicated even 
more clearly in Table 3. In this table are presented the ratios of 
childien in the superior and retarded groups at each occupational 
level in terms of normal expectancy as indicated by the “average”' 
group. 

The fact which should be emphasized from the data in Table 2 
and Table 3, however, is that superior and retarded children are- 
found at all occupational levels. Further, at Level III, which 
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TABLE 3 

' The Ratio of Superior and Retarded Children at Each Occupational 
Level in Terms of Normal Expectancy Based on Data From 
Average Children All Grades Combined 


Group 

I 

II 

Occupational level 
III 

IV 

V 

Superior 

2.40 

1.62 

.88 

.92 

.30 

Retarded 

.14 

.49 

,98 

1.39 

1.S3 

contributes 

over one-third 

of the 

children to all 

three 

groups, the 


differences between percentage of children in each of the groups 
are small and the difference is not statistically significant between 
the average and retarded group. It is to be further noted that this 
group, furnishing the largest percentage of both superior and re¬ 
tarded children has only 88 per cent of normative expectancy in the 
case of superior children and 98 per cent in the case of retarded 
subjects. Groups II, III, and IV, "the great middle class,” furnish 
approximately 84 per cent of all the superior subjects and 
approximately two-thirds of the retarded group. It may he true, as 
Collins (1, p, 169) contends, that “the occupations of the father, 
then, may be considered as a rough index of the intelligence of the 
child." The index, however, is so “rough” as to have practically 
no diagnostic significance. 

The data on fathers’ occupation and material aspects of the home 
have been combined to secure a socio-economic index for the sub¬ 
jects in this investigation. The combined data have been rated 
in terms of a socio-economic rating schedule which is a modification 
of the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status (6). The fol¬ 
lowing credits were given for the various occupational levels of 
fathers: 


I. 

Professional 

4 

II. 

Business 

3 

III. 

Skilled labor 

2 

IV. 

Semi-skilled labor 

1 

V. 

Common labor 

0 


One point each was given if the home had a telephone, automobile, 
radio, regular servant, or newspaper; two points were given for two 
or more of any one of these. The room-per-person ratio was given 
the points indicated in Table A. 

A comparison of the median socio-economic rank of the three 
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TABLE A 


Ratio 


.5 or less 
.51-1.0 
1.01 - 1.5 
1.51-2.0 
2.01 or more 


Points 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


A 


TABLE 4 

Comparison of the Socio-Economic Ratings of the Superior 
and Retarded Groups, Giving Medians and Quartiles’: 
_"IX GRADES AND Both SEXES COMBINED 


Average, 


Group 

Md. 

03 


N 

Superior 

8.09 

10.05 

6.04 


Average 

6.61 

8.50 

4.87 

12 ni s 

Retarded 

4.18 

6.05 

2.61 

3^571 


groups in this study (Table 4) shows what is usually found -when 
the cential tendencies of intelligence test scores of different socio¬ 
economic groups arc compared. The superior children have a 
median socio-economic score higher than average children, and 
average children, a median socio-economic score higher than re¬ 
tarded children. The differences between the median socio-economic 
scores of these groups are statistically reliable. Taken on the face- 
value of median scores, higher intelligence is positively associated 
with socio-economic status. 

It is valuable, however, to consider the distribution of the children 
at the various socio-economic ranks before over-emphasizing the 
importance of the differences in these medians. Table 5 presents 
these data. 

The inference from the data in this table is showing that superior 


TABLE 5 

A Comparison of the Percentage of Homes of the Superior, Average, and 
Retarded Rated at Different Socio-Economic Levels 


Socio- 


Type of 
home 

economic 

score 

Superior 

group 

Average 

group 

Retarded 

group 

Poor 

0-3 

s.o 

15.0 

30.7 

Average 

4-8 

53.4 

65.0 

61.8 

Average-Superior 

7-11 

55.0 

55.0 

22.9 

Superior 

12-18 

5.9 

2.0 

0.7 
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and retarded children come from all types of homes. They come 
from the poorest as well as the best, but the great bulk of them 
come from "average” homes. The middle-class homes rating from 
4-8 inclusive, furnish 65 per cent of the school population and 85 
per cent of the normative expectancy of superior children, 96 per 
-cent of the normative expectancy of retarded children. The upper 
middle class homes, rating from 7 to 11 inclusive, furnish 55 per 
cent of the school population and 100 per cent normative expec¬ 
tancy of superior children, 46 per cent normative expectancy of 
retarded children. It is evident, therefore, that atypical children 
are found in all types of homes and that the relationship between 
socio-economic status of the home and the intelligence of the child 
living in the home is by no means high. 

In conclusion, then, this study has indicated that positive rela¬ 
tionships between socio-economic status and mental ability holds 
primarily when group averages are considered. It has indicated 
that a knowledge of the parent’s occupation or the socio-economic 
condition of the home of the child is a very precarious index of the 
child's intelligence. It would even suggest that investigators of the 
Iowa persuasion should exercise extreme caution in attributing any 
reported increase in test intelligence solely to environmental changes. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


Tke JoUrnal °f Genctic Psychology, 1942, 60, 331-3S4. 

A STUDENT EVALUATION OF COURSE OBJECTIVES 
IN PSYCHOLOGY* 

Stephens College 


Charles J. Marsh 1 


Most instructors have a good idea of what their aims or objectives 
are in the teaching of psychology. Nevertheless, it is difficult to state 
these objectives in simple language. An attempt was made to do 
tins by the psychology staff of Stephens College during a recent 
.faculty Conference week. After considerable labor, a set of 15 
objectives was drawn up, more as a guide for future effort than as a 
statement of what was already being accomplished. 

At the end of a course in General Psychology, 150 students were 
asked to indicate the extent to which each of these objectives had 
been met in her particular case. These 150 students were freshman 
and sophomore women, taking their first course in Psychology at 
Stephens College. None of them had seen the set of objectives 
previously. ' 

The purpose of this paper is to present these 15 objectives for' 
inspection and comment by other teachers of General Psychology, 
and to present student opinion upon the success with which these 
objectives were judged to have been met. The directions to the 
students were: 

You are asked to give your candid opinion of the degree to 
which these objectives have been met. Please give each item 
your critical thought. An honest opinion is essential. Anything 
else would be misleading, and therefore worse than worthless. 

Whatever you say here will not have the slightest effect on 


*Received in the Editorial Office on February 5, 19+1, 

I Grateful acknowledgment is made to Drs. Constance Chandler, C. N. 
Rexroad, and J, C. Stautfacher for their contributions in setting up the 
objectives ahd in gathering data on student reactions. 
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your status—either in the eyes of the instructor or in the eyes 
of the administration. You may sine the blank if you wish, hut 
this is not required. 

At the left of each objective are live numbers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

After reading each objective, consider to what degree it has 
been achieved for you, and then draw a circle around one of 
the numbers to indicate your judgment, Use the following 
scheme: 

1 means that the objective has been met in a completely sat¬ 
isfactory way. 

2 means that the objective has been very well met. 

3 means that the objective has been fairly well met. 

4 means that the objective has been only slightly achieved. 

5 means that the objective has been missed entirely. 

Table 1 shows the list of objectives, the total number of students 


TABLE 1 

Average Ratings on Fifteen OnjEcmvES 


Objectives 

N 

Average 

rating 

Development of a sympathetic understanding of the 
faults and peculiarities of other people. An objective at¬ 
tempt to understand tile real causes of the faults of others, 
and a considerate acceptance of such persons rather than 
prejudiced behavior towafd them. 

149 

1.7 

A genuine effort toward self-improvement psychologi¬ 
cally. 

148 

1.9 

, Reasonably good and reasonably rapid adaptation to 
changes in environment, 

147 

2.0 

Recognition of your own prejudices and a genuine effort 
to minimize their undesirable effects. 

149 

2.0 

Emotional control. Progress toward the understanding of 
emotional causes and effects and toward the elimination of 
merely impulsive action. 

149 

2.1 

Assumption of the responsibility for one's own actions, 
decisions and limitations. 

147 

2.1 

Reaction to others on the basis of the whole personality 
rather than on the basis of a single prominent trait. 

147 

2.1 

Formation of sound judgments, This includes a critical 
attitude toward rumor and gossip, an insistence on com¬ 
mand of facts before forming an opinion, and restraint in 
forming strong likes and dislikes. 

148 

2,2 

Recognition of the prejudices of others, especially the abil¬ 
ity to recognize and discount “stereotypes," and the ability 
to evaluate statements of others on the basis of their sound¬ 
ness rather than on the prestige of the person who makes 
the statement. 

148 

2.2 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


1 Objectives 

A development of interest in psychological issues shown 
in reading and thinking beyond the required assignments 
This would.include news items and magazine articles which 
were appropriate, or it might include popular or technical 
books, or psychological novels. 

Valid self-understanding. This would involve discovery 
of genuine assets and liabilities; comprehension of the true 
basis of the attitudes of others; development of valid self- 
confidence and personal adjustment. 

Friendly interest in people without imposing your own 
personality upon them, 

Differentiation between real explanation and mere 
description, and the ability to discriminate sound from 
faulty generalization. 

Intelligent planning. Fhis would include an objective 
analysis of abilities and interests; consideration of remote 
as well as immediate consequences of decisions; reliable 
estimates of the relative values of various courses of 
action. 

A development of interest in psychological issues shown 
in pertinent contributions to discussion groups and in at¬ 
tendance at lectures or study groups. 


Average 
N rating 


150 2.2 

1+9 2,4 

145 2.4 

1+8 2.4 

148 2.4 

100 2.5 


who responded to each objective, and the average rating received 
by each objective. The table is arranged as a series, with the 
objective which received the highest average rating at the top and 
the objective which received the lowest average rating at the bottom. 
It is to he noted that this arrangement does not imply that those 
objectives which appear near the top of the table are considered move 
important than the others, either by the staff or by the students. 
In the present study, there is no information available on the relative 
importance of the 15 objectives. When a similar study is made with 
a new group of students, it is planned, to have the importance of the 
objectives rated, as well as the degree to which each is considered to 
have been achieved. 

The average rating for all the objectives taken together was 2.2, 
which can he interpreted as meaning that the average student believes 
that the 15 objectives set up for the Psychology course have been “very 
well met.” The mean rating of 2.2 is very close to this category. 

Further analysis of the obtained data was made by totalling up all 
the ratings for each category, and converting to percentages. Table 2 
shows these results. 
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TABLE 2 

Percentages of Judgments in Each Category for All Objectives Taken 

Together 

Rating: 1 2 3 4 5 Total 

Percentage: 24.8% 40.0% 26,4% 6.6% 2.2% 100.0% 

Table 2 indicates that approximately one-quarter of the students 
considered the objectives to be met in a "completely satisfactory 
way” and approximately one-quarter considered them to be “fairly 
well met.” About 40 per cent were of the opinion that the objectives 
were “very well met" while less than 10 per cent considered the 
objectives to be “only slightly” achieved or “missed entirely.” 

In general those objectives dealing with the subject of personality 
and emotion were judged as most successfully met, and those 
objectives dealing with less personal issues were judged as least 
successfully met. This finding is consistent with the emphases of the 
course. 

Summary 

One hundred fifty college women who had just completed their 
first course in General Psychology 7 were asked to express their opin¬ 
ions as to how well a set of 15 objectives had been met for them. 
Results indicate that the group felt that the objectives had been 
“very well met” in general, and that those objectives dealing with 
personality and emotions had been more successfully met than some 
other objectives. 

S'tfyhens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A NOTE ON THE WRENN STUDY HABITS 
INVENTORY* 

Educational Records Bureau, Nemj York City 


Arthur E. Traxler 


The Wrenn Study Habits Inventory is a diagnostic device for use 
in analyzing the good and the poor study habits of high-school and 
college students. It consists of 30 statements to which the students 
respond by checking (a) rarely or never, ( b ) sometimes, or (c) 
often or always. Eight of the statements are grouped under the 
general heading of note-taking and reading techniques, 10 statements 
are concerned with habits of concentration and school interests, and 
12 statements pertain to general habits of work. 

The responses are scored with a weighted key and thus a total 
study habits score may be obtained for each student. The relationship 
of the scores thus obtained to other measures is a matter of some in¬ 
terest for counselors, remedial reading teachers, and others using the 
inventory. 

The Wrenn Study Habits Inventory; the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examination; the Iowa Silent Read¬ 
ing Test, Advanced Form A; the Whipple High School and College 
Reading Test; the Booker Reading Test; and the Inglis Test of 
English Vocabulary were administered to 76 university freshmen. 
The median IQ of the group was 116.5. The correlation between the 
scores on the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory and the scores on the 
other tests are shown in Table 1. 

The correlations for study habits and intelligence and study 
habits and vocabulary are slightly negative. 1 he correlations between 
the Study habits inventory and the reading tests are positive but 
low. None of the correlation coefficients is statistically significant. 

These correlations indicate that whatever is measured by the 
Wrenn Study Habits Inventory is not related to any significant degree 
to intelligence, reading comprehension, reading rate, or English 
vocabulary. The lack of significant relationship between the study 
Habits scores and the reading scores is somewhat surprising. Although 

♦Received in the Editorial Office on February 20, 19+1. 
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TABLE 1 

Correlation of Wrens Study Habits Inventory With Certain 
Intelligence, Reading, and Vocabulary Tests 


Test 

Wrenn Study Habits 
r PE 

Otis IQ 

—.144 ±.076 

Iowa Reading Comprehension 

.139 ± .076 

Iowa Reading Rate 

.159 ± .075 

Whipple Reading 

.130 ± .076 

Booker Reading Comprehension 

.067 ± .077 

Booker Reading Rate 

.227 ± .073 

Inglis Vocabulary 

—.008 ± .077 


these data cannot be regarded as evidence concerning the validity of 
the inventory for the purposes intended, they do suggest the desir¬ 
ability of cautious interpretation of the inventory scores in connection 
with a remedial reading program. 

It is obvious, of course, that the responses to the individual items 
in the inventory may have important diagnostic and guidance values 
aside from the usefulness of the scores on the inventory as a whole. 

Educational Records Bureau 
437 West 59 Street 
Nezo York City 
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BOOKS 


The Journal of Genetic Psychology, the Journal of General Psychology, 
and the Journal of Social Psychology, will buy competent reviews at not 
less than $2 per printed page and not more tran $3 per printed page. 

Conditions, Only those books that are listed below in this section are 
■eligible for such reviews. In general, any book so listed contains one or 
more of the following traits: (a) Makes an important theoretical con¬ 
tribution; (A) consists largely of original experimental research; (c) has a 
creative or revolutionary influence in some special field or the entire field 
of psychology; (d) presents important techniques. 

The books are listed approximately in order of receipt, and cover a period 
■of not more than three years. A reviewer must possess the Ph.D. degree 
or its equal in training and experience. 

Procedure. If among the books listed below there is one that seems 
important to you, you are invited to write a review of that book.. It is 
not necessary to make arrangements with the Editor. Just send in your 
review. It does not matter if the book in question has been reviewed before. 
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Pp. 411.- 
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Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 329. 

Landis, C., el al. Sex in Development. New York: Hoeber, 1940. Pp. 329. 
Thorndike, E. L. Human Nature and the Social Order. New York: 
Macmillan, 1940, Pp, 1019. 

Gesell, A., et al. The First Five Years of Life. New York: Harper, 
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Young, K. Personality and Problems of Adjustment. New York: Crofts. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


(Dennis j W. The Hopi Child. New York: Appleton-Century , 
1940. Pp. 204.) 


Reviewed by Helen Wolfle 


The specific purpose of this review is to emphasize the oppor¬ 
tunities given a Hopi infant for learning to walk. It is not a general 
review of The Hopi Child, which has aspects to interest the nutri¬ 
tionist concerned with infant welfare, the anthropologist concerned 
with the breakdown of Indian under the impact of American cus¬ 
toms, and other features. Rather, it is a review of the specific data 
of most interest to the psychologist—the data concerning walking 
and the use of the cradleboard. 

The Hopi parent’s purpose in using the cradleboard is not to 
provide a maturation experiment for American psychologists, but 
to provide a suitable environment for Hopi babies. The cradleboard 
“is to ensure that the child will be straight and of good carriage” 
(p. 31), but "after three months the straightness of the child is 
assured and the mother may discard the cradleboard whenever she 
pleases” (p. 33). Besides the interest in good posture, the Hopi 
watches the development of walking and notes its proper timing. 
Since the purpose of using the cradleboard is fulfilled earlier, it 
need not interfere with the later development of walking. 

The child is bound to the cradle during the first day. First it is 
wrapped in a blanket much as any newborn baby is, and then strips 
of cloth are tied around both child and cradle (p. 31). The ties 
are passed over the legs also, so that they can be flexed only slightly 
(p. 31). “When the infant is tied to the cradleboard on the first 
day of life the process does not cause the baby to cry (p. 95). 

From'birth to three months, the infant is almost always on the 
cradleboard. It “is employed very assiduously for the first three 
months, the child being taken off the board only for cleaning and 
bathing, acts which combined do not occupy more than an hour daily 
(p. 33). When the infant “is kept off of the board for a longer 

period than is usual he cries and does not go to sleep (p. 96). 

From three months to six months, “the child eniovs freedom of 
movement for a larger and larger part of the day (p- )• 
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"After three months ... the mother may discard the cradle- 
board whenever she pleases. Actually, its use is seldom discon¬ 
tinued before the child is six months of age and it rarely is em¬ 
ployed beyond the first year of life. The duration of the cradle 
usage depends in part upon the restlessness of the child and in 
part upon his motor development. If a child becomes restless on 
the board, he is freed earlier than would otherwise he the case” 

(p. 33). 

During this period the baby begins a life outside the house without 
the cradleboard. 

“The child is seldom taken from his home until he is four 
months of age ... He is ordinarily carried in arms or upon the 
back of the mother, and the cradleboard is left at home” (p. 96). 

"An older sister of the child, if there be one, takes over his care 
to a greater and greater degree. She watches over him, carries 
him about, and takes .him out of the house for a part of the day. 

In carrying the baby, the older child places him on her hack and 
then puts around him a shawl, the ends of which she holds 
securely in her hands. The baby should not be carried until he 
is three or four months of age. Before this age, he is not con¬ 
sidered strong enough” (p, 35). 

In Chicago, the approved practice for tile airing of a four-months- 
old baby is to wrap him in a zippered case without sleeves, cover 
him with a varying number of blankets depending on the weather, 
and place him on the back porch in a buggy. There he is left for 
his morning nap. By comparison, the jaunts of the Hopi baby must 
involve considerably more fatiguing exercise. 

From six months to nine months, the Hopi baby is given still 
greater freedom. “After six months of age he is often placed on his 
back on the floor in order that he may exercise himself” (p. 35). 
"The infant must not be placed on his abdomen before he can get 
himself into this position, for to do so will hurt the child. The child 
must not be tossed in the air in play until he is eight or ten months 
of age” (p. 34). “Babies are petted and fondled, they are placed 
on the lap, and are carried about” (p. 34) at this and other ages. 

From nine months to fourteen months, the baby learns to walk. 
“When he is old enough, he is led by the hand to encourage walking. 
He is expected to walk shortly after he is one year old. If he should 
be late in starting to walk, his legs may be rubbed early in the 
morning and he may be bathed in cold water” (p. 35). 
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Further evidence of the Hopi’s interest in having the child learn 
to walk is found in the accuracy with which the date of first walking 
is remembered. “When asked at what age a given child began to 
walk, the Pueblo mother, after a few moments, gave a reply such 
as, ‘A year and one month and a few days,’ or 'Two days before 
the first birthday’ or something equally circumstantial” (p. 106). 

It has usually been discarded earlier, but the cradleboard must be 
discarded after the child walks. “One mother ceased using the 
cradleboard when her son was fourteen months of age. For a week 
he slept badly and cried at night. Another mother whom we knew 
also discontinued the use of the cradleboard when her son was 
fourteen months of age” (p. 96). Now and then the attachment to 
the cradleboard is so strong that the infant is allowed to sleep on 
it after this age. “It must not be thought that all infants are as fond 
of the cradleboard as those to whom we have just referred” (p. 97). 

The restraint imposed by the cradleboard is summarized in these 
words: “The cradling of the Flopi infant prevents a number of 
actions which our babies commonly engage in, such as bringing the 
hands to the mouth, playing with the hands, watching the hands, 
and putting the feet in the air” (pp. 98-99). Even so, “observation 
of a large number of Hopi infants of various ages shows that the 
behavior which is characteristic of the different ages is approximately 
the same” for American infants. 

“In spite of the enforced extension of Lhe limbs, the Hopi infant 
when freed from his bindings for the bath or for the changing of 
bedding, takes the usual flexed position. Although his hands ace 
held downward perhaps twenty-three hours in twenty-four, 
when he is at liberty he puts them to the mouth and carries ob¬ 
jects to his mouth as do white babies. He reaches for objects 
and handles them at approximately the same time as do white 
children. He reaches for his toes and puts his toes in his mouth. 
Sitting, creeping, and walking follow the usual sequence” 

(p. 101). 

As is well known, another group of Hopi infants were not kept 
on the cradleboard. Their average age of walking was almost iden¬ 
tical with the average age of-infants using the_ cradling device. 
Since the differences are quite insignificant, there is no evidence ot 
an effect of the cradleboard upon walking (p- 107). . 

These are interesting data, and the reviewer objects to none 
of the careful conclusions made about them. The title of an eailier 
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Ha/n children (1) gives an invitation to the haste reader to sum 
that the cradieboard should nr might have an effect. If ,„Z” 
this error, one may suppose, as Ruch (2) does that since w .,n/ ' 
was not delayed by the cradieboard, walking is t'herefoZim1*5 
unction of maturation and is relatively independent of practice' 

, k , nclusion fi , nds no su PP°rt in the data. The proper conclusion 
to .nake ,s that the cradieboard, as used by the Hop,\ does not 1 
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